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MAE8KE. 

" A brayer sylvan mayd, 
Scarce any shire can show ; when to my river's ayd, 
Come Barney^ Arske^ and Marske, their soveraigne Sfocile to guide, 
From AppUgarfKi wide waste, and from New Forrest side. 
"Whose fountaines by the fawnes and satyrs, many a yeere, 
With youthful greens were crownd, yet could not stay them there, 
But they will serve the Swale^ which in her wandring course, 
A nymph nam'd Holgat hath, and RisdaU, all whose force, 
Small though (God wot) it be, yet from their southeme shore. 
With that salute the Swale^ as others did before, 
A.t'Richmondy and arive, which much doth grace the flood. 
For that her precinct long amongst the shires hath stood." 

(Drayton's Address to the Swale in his Polyolbion, Pt. II. 144.) 

The village of Marske lies in the middle of some of the finest scenery 
that even Swaledale can shew. It is distant from Richmond, as you 
travel towards Reeth, about five miles. You may reach it by two dif- 
ferent routes. The l^ew Road runs boldly up the valley of the Swale 
within half a mile of the village ; but with the exception of a single 
glimpse of the hall, the passer by can only admire the long sloping pas- 
tures curving abruptly towards the north and crowned by thriving 
woods. The Old Road from Richmond skirts the hills on the northern 
bank of the Swale, and enters the village by a wild and precipitous 
descent called Clapgate. The church, the hall, and some twelve or 
fifteen low grey-slated houses, scattered along the banks of a pretty 
rivulet which takes its name from the village constitute the whole of 
Marske. It has a southern aspect and lies low and warm at the foot of 
a long steep hill called Marske edge, which shelters it from the north ; 
to the south-east the valley gently undulates and widens through ter- 
raced gardens and copses towards the Swale ; and above it, full against 
the sky, is the bold outline of the Red scar and the green roimded hills 
of Dovniholme, which are still reckoned among tlie estates of the lordly 
house of Bolton. To the north-west the vaUey sweeps away to Glints 
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2 HABSKE. 

and Skelton, hemmed in by wood-crowned hills, and rich with the 
finest pasture land. A pretty little Early English bridge spans the beck 
and leads yon past the hall. 

Dr. Whitaker was greatly struck by the beauties of the scenery, and 
describes them with all that charming graceMness of diction which more 
than atones for his inaccuracies and deficiencies as an historian. And 
he might well admire them. On the hills above you have the wildest 
country, moss and moor, upon which the hand of cultivation has made 
but little progress ; but in the vallies that run among them there is the 
most luxuriant verdure. They remind you strikingly of the little vallies, 
bright with the richest green, that run up to the stony bases of the Alps, 
or of the friths and straths that you may see among the Scottish moun- 
tains. At Marske, however, the woods with which the hills are crowned 
enhance the beauty of the landscape, and give a grace which you may 
look for in vain in Italy and in Scotland, l^ature is here most lavish of 
her beauties : the inequalities of the ground give her constant opportuni- 
ties of displaying them, and at every turn you have something to attract 
the fancy and please the eye. 

The village of Marske has never probably been much larger than it is. 
The position attracted the notice of the ancient lords of Eichmond, to 
whom it was given by the king at very early times, and they built them- 
selves a hunting box in that little green valley, which in course of time 
was bestowed upon a favourite retainer. He took up his abode upon the 
spot and erected a few cottages for his labourers and tenants. With 
their assistance he cleared the valley of wood and kept it in cultivation. 
Above him on all sides were moors and forests. To the north and east 
the great wood of Applegarth, the chase of the earls of Eichmond, 
skirted his estate, and during the long nights of winter his retainers 
could hear with alarm the howling of the wolves which they were not 
permitted to destroy, as they came trooping after the startled deer from 
the white rocks of Clints. The forests are now gone, and more land has 
been assarted and become amenable to the share, but it is probable that 
the whole population of the parish is not materially different from what 
it was in the earliest times. A country gentleman, at the present day, 
has fewer retainers beneath his roof than his ancestors, and any 
increase in the number of villagers only makes up the deficiency in the 
hall. A small agricultural parish with a limited sphere of labour and 
few requirements is subject to very little change. In 1801 the popula- 
tion of the parish was 239; in 1811, 247; in 1821 and 1831, 290; in 
1841, 274; and ia 1851, 244. In 1851 there were only 47 inhabited 
houses in the parish. ' 



THE CHURCH. 3 

THE CJBURCK stands on a warm slope in the centre of the little 
Tillage, among trees and gardens. The churchyard still retains the 
socket of its ancient cross. The church itself is a small edifice and has 
never been highly decorated, nor is elaborate ornamentation necessary in so 
retired a place. It is dedicated to St. Edmund. It consists of a north 
aisle, nave, and chancel. In the outer wall of the nave there are re- 
mains of Norman masonry ; the south door and, singularly enough, the 
little beUcote at the west end are of the same style of architecture. 
The bellcote contains two ancient bells. The windows, with the excep- 
tion of one of Late Perpendicular work in the chancel, are entirely 
modem. In the interior, the pillars in the nave appear to be of Early 
English work, but they are much disfigured by whitewash. There is 
nothing in the fittings to deserve any remark. 

The patrons of the living have always been liberal benefactors to the 
fabric. The font, of rude and coarse workmanship, bears the initials 
'm^ and the date 1663. Dr. Whitaker gives an engraving of it. It 
must have been the gift of Timothy Hutton, a younger son of Sir 
Timothy. He married Margaret daughter of Sir John Bennet, and was 
a merchant in Leeds. On the two windows on the south side of the 
nave is the date 16S3 and the name of Jolm Hutton,, Squ, They must 
have been put in by some village mason, so rudely are they done. In 
1762 Mr. Home, the rector, put a new roof upon the chancel, which 
cost him 121. About thirty years ago the church, which was in a state 
of great decay, was restored by John Hutton, Esq., the late munificent 
owner of the estate. The chancel, which was of Late Perpendicular 
work, was rebuilt, a porch erected, and the whole of the fittings of the 
church renewed. 

In the windows of the nave are two shields of arms inserted by Timo- 
thy Hutton, Esq., the simple bearing of Hutton, and Hutton impaling 
Chaytor. 

The late Mr. Dixon of Middleham, in his MS. description of the church, 
speaks of " a curious old poor-box and a very old chest with a circular 
top like to one which is at Fingall." The collections at the Heralds' 
College have been searched in vain for any church notes at an earlier 
period. 

The communion plate consists of a small silver salver bearing the arms 
of Mason, a double-headed lion rampant, with a mermaid for a crest with 
her usual accompaniments, ''a comb and glass in hand." Around the 
rim is engraved Jere. Masan, horn in the parish of Marake, July the 20, 
anno Bom, 1642." These arms were borne by the poet Mason. There 
is also a silver chalice and cover with the inscription For Marsh church. 
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1665. Co%t 2h 1«. 0(f. A pewter basin for the alms bears the initials 
J. J7!, and there is an old pewter flagon. 

Before the church was restored there were on the floor several grave- 
covers bearing " crosses of curious and varied forms." They were in the 
pavement before the altar rails and in the porch. Dr. Whitaker gives 
an engraving of one on which are represented the book and chalice of a 
priest, but it is remarkable for nothing but its extreme ugliness. All of 
these stones were destroyed at the restoration of the church. 

At the same time disappeared the following memorial, which Dr. 
Whitaker justly calls a " pedantic relic of a pedantic age." Some ac- 
count of the writer will be foimd among the rectors of the church. On 
three oaken panels fastened to the north wall of the chancel within the 
altar rails was the following inscription : — 



Jacksoniomnema, in piam memoriam, non in vanam gloriam, positum. 




A» 1639. 




Iambi 


H. S. E. 


CujuR etiam mater (foe- 


Praeiyit aut sequetur om- 


Barclaius Jackson, f. 


mina illustri prosapisl 


TiiB hoa homo. 


Johannis Jackson, rec- 


oriunda et yirtuti dedi- 


Vides, stupesq'. quin 


toris hujiiB ecclesiae ex 


tissima) exuyias mortal- 


monere protenus. 


dilecta conjuge Johan- 


itatis hie dex>osuit, claus- 


Cupiditatibus tuis statim 


na Bowes de Aske, 


it diem saum tum elara 


mori, 


cujus yita piincbim 


evOavarruif tum summo 


D&oq' te dicare, sic diu, 


fuit aut paulo produc- 


bonorum omnium mcs- 


vel hie, 


tius momentum: obiit 


rore, anno salutis susb 


Eris modo bonus, sic et, 


primo, quinquemestris. 


1639, Julii 24, est. 41. 


quod optumum, 


Aprilis 




Fraer© mortuus beati- 


A. 1631. 




tadine. 




* 


Sic la/n^i^ei pro defunc- 
tis snis chaiissimis 






pariter ac meUitissimia 






Johannes Jackson. 






fA£fiovu}fiivo9, (I Tim. 
v. 5.) 






Km • iKaxurrorepo^, 
(Ep. V. 8.) 






Vita hominis fabuh 


I ; nee refcrt quam longe si 


id quam bene acta. 






(Sen. Ep. 77.) 
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Against the south, wall of the ohancel was another monument of wood, 
made with doors after the form of a cupboard or closet. The inscrip- 
tions, &c. were painted upon the wood. 



On the East Door, 



Sacrum pise memorise JohaniuB Jack* 
son, filias RadulpM Bowes, armigeri, 
uxoris Johamiis Jackson, theologi. 

" Mulier timens Dominum, ipsa lau- 
dabitur." (Pro. xxxi, 30.) 

A woman in the act of prayer. 
Within, a figure of death. 

" Thou fool, that which thou sowest 
is not quickened except it die." (1 Cor. 
XT. 36 ) 



On the West Door. 



A death's head with arrows in the 
mouth. The usual crest of Bowes. 
The arms of Bowes, Ermine, 3 bows, 
gu., stringed, sable. 

Within, the arms of Jackson, Arg., 
on a chevron sable, between 3 hawks' 
heads erased of the second, as many 
cinquefoils of the first. Crest, a horse 
arg :, impaling Bowes, ermine, 3 bows 
bent in pale, gules. Motto, Yertute 
non sanguine. (Job. ill. 13, 14.) 

Within the recess was this inscription. 



YEBTUE IS THE BEST HABBLS. 

Notwithstanding lie heere the pietie of John Jackson, divine and pastor of this 
church, toward his most decre and blessed wife Johanna, with whom hee lived in 
chast & holy wedlock a just decade of yeeres, mutually moderating ye joyes, & be- 
calming ye sorrowes of eche other. Her father was Ralphe Bowes, of Barnes, Esquire, 
who was only son & heyre to Hobert Bowes of Ask, Esquire, a gentleman of great 
wisdom & bounty, & of signall note in ourEngUsh annals for his services both to state 
& country. Hir mother was Hris. Johan Hedlam, the sole inheritrix of all the lands 
and possessions of the cheife of that house & name. Shee was a gentlewoman well 
bredd & educated, excellently catechized and principled in religion ; of a regular & 
blameless conversation, a plaine & open hart, a tender conscience, a loving & kind 
disposition, & lastly, for conjugall love and bowells of mercy shee was much more 
then vulgar. Shee had notable gusts & prss instincts of hir desolution, singular prse- 
occupations and ante pasts of hir future happiness. In the latter end of her sickness 
her soule grew truly divine & spiritualized, powring forth many devout prayers, 
psalmes, hymnes, and ejaculations, with imexampled fervour of spirit, and uttering 
fayr & godly sentences & apophthegmes, worthy to be written in golden characters. 
So as, indeed, hir last act deserves to be a patteme or prototype to dying Christians 
for a whole succeeding age or century of the church. And being thus ceased upon 
by heavenly-mindedness, and by gratious illapses of the spirit into her soule, shee 
finally payed her debt to nature, on the vigil of St James, July the 24th, and in the 
yeere of the last patience of the saints, 1639. Header, if thou wert about to marry, 
thou wouldst wysh such a wife ; if to dye, such a death. God, let hir soule inces- 
santly prayse thee : fill hir biimmfull of the beatificall vision; and tho' hir body be 
sowen in weakeness and corruption, yet raise it again to immortalite and glorie ; and 
(lastly) gather in peace unto hir me her desolate husband : I. I.^ 

^ My authorities for these two inscriptions, both of which are now gone, are Dr. 
Whitaker, an account of Marske Church in the Northern Star, ii., 100, 101, and 
some church notes made bv the late Mr. Richard Dixon of Middleham, which have 
been kindly shewn to me by my friend Mr. Hailstone. 
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On a marble tablet fixed against the north wall of the chancel, and 
. surmounted by a bust, is the following inscription. Below it are the 
family arms. 

To the memory of John Hutton of Marake, Esq"., M.A. of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge, A.D. 1797, and High Sheriff of Yorkshire, a.d. 1825. The generous patron of 
Societies for Agriculture, Literature, and Science : the liberal landlord and kind en- 
oourager of all practical improvements : the steady supporter on every occasion of 
political reform, and the hospitable gentleman in the hall of his ancestors, honored 
and beloved by all who entered it as guests and as friends. He was bom the 24th 
day of September, a.d. 1774, and he died the 14th day of August, a.d. 1841. 

C9[ose to it is another inscription, and there is no other in the church. 

Sacred to the memory of the Eev. John Fisher, B.A., rector of this parish, who 
died Sep. 12, 1808, sst. 38. Also of Eliza Fisher his daughter, who died Jan. 23, 
1820, »t. 23. Also of Judith Fisher his widow, who died June 3, 1846, set. 76. 

In the churchyard there is no monument of any moment, these two 
excepted. 

Mary wife of the Rer, Wm. Kendall, rector of Marsk, died Feb. 12, 1845, aged 72. 
The Bev. William Kendall, rector of this parish, died Sep. 2nd, 1855, aged 72 years. 
" What I say unto you I say unto all. Watch." St. Mark, 13 chap. 37 ver. 

In memory of William Kookby, aged 37, and Joseph Rookby, aged 33 years, who 
were drowned in Clapgate beck on Saturday the 16th day of November, 1771. They 
were the only sons of William and Jane Rookby of Greta Bridge. Also, of Margaret 
the widow of William Rookby above mentioned, and daughter of John and Elizabetii 
Mewbum of Skelton, who died the 29th day of October, 1826, aged 86 years. 



RECTORS. — R. CAPELLANirs db Meesc, occurs in a charter cirea 1225. 

Sahttel, pebsona i)e Mebsc, occurs in a Marrick charter circa 1240. 

JoHir, PEBSONA DE Mebsc, wituesscs one of the Marske charters, to- 
gether with John, clericus de Mersc, circa 1270. He occurs also in 
other deeds. 

Phuip de Sapebton, occurs as rector in no less than twenty-seven of 
the Marske deeds between 1294 and 1302. He was a trustee, and 
something more, in the sale of the estate. 

Stephen de Scbope, brother of Sir Henry le Scrope and uncle of 
Harsculph de Cleseby, occurs as rector in 1310. In 1320-21 he is 
mentioned in a legal document at Marske relating to Feldom common. 
He, also, occurs as rector in the Scrope and Grosvenor EoU. He be- 
came rector of Wharram Percy 15 kal. Sep. 1323, and was, I believe, 
prebendary of "Welton Paynshall at Lincoln from 1322 to his death in 
1327. (MSS. Harl., 6954, 53, a.) 
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* 

Thomas de Laton*, son of Robert de Laton of West Laton, near Eich- 
mond. He is mentioned in 1354, and in other years, among the Laton 
and Marske charters. On 12 Apr. 1347, the Archbishop of York granted 
letters dimissory to Thos. de Laton, rector of Marsk. The Latons had 
at this time some property in Glints. 

John de Fseston, inst'. 24 Oct. 1362, at the presentation of Hars- 
culph de Cleseby. (Reg. Archid. Eichmond.) 

John be Cleseby, inst. on the death of Preston, 21 June, 1394, 
Thomas de Cleseby his brother presenting him. On 13 March, 1 399-1 400,. 
a John de Cleseby was ordained sub-deacon by the Archbishop of York, 
the hospital of St. Nicholas', near Eichmond, giving him a title. He 
was made deacon 13 Apr. 1400. In 1429 Eobert Place of Egton 
makes him one of his executors and leaves him ^'optimum ciphum 
meum, murram, argento ligatam.'' (Test. Ebor. ii. 10.) He occurs 
frequently among the Marske deeds. Li 1401 he acquires lands in 
Cleasby lately belonging to Thos. Cleseby of Cleasby. Li 1476 John 
Trollop of Thomley, co. Durham, Esq., leaves a sum of money to the 
fiiars of Hartlepool to pray for Cleseby' s soul. Trollop's grandmother 
was Cleseby's niece, and he had been a trustee in the marriage- settle- 
ments. (Wills and Inv., 97 : Surtees's Durham, i. 193.) 

John Doblet, inst. 23 Feb. 1440, per mort. Cleseby, Chr. Conyers^ 
Esq., of Hornby, presenting him in right of his ward Eliz. dau. and heir 
of Eobert Cleseby: ob. 23 May, 1446. (Eeg. Archid. Eichmond.) 

EiCHABD Bennok, iust. 31 May, 1446, per mort. Dobley, Conyers 
again presenting. (Eeg. Archid. Eichmond.) Occurs as rector 1461. 

John Place, occ. as rector in a Marske charter in 1476. There was a 
close connection, probably of blood, between the Places and Clesebies. 

John Weddall, occurs Jan. 1531-2, in the vriU of Wm. Conyers, Esq. 

Matthew Blayitteb, occurs as rector, in 1552 and 1559, in wills at 
Eichmond. On 23 l^ov. 3 Eliz., Eolland and Eichard Huchonson of 
Skelton, yeo., lease to James Phillip of Brignell, gen., the church and 
parsonage of Marske, and the glebe land, for 9 years, as they then had 
it by grant from Sir Matthew Blamyer, parson of Marske. 

Anthony Addison. It is not known when he obtained the living. 
On March 9, 1603-4, he makes his will, nuncupatively, which was 
proved at Eichmond in December. It is very short. He mentions in 
it his wife, and leaves his children to the care of Henry Phillip, gen., 
and Ex)bert Willance of Eichmond, draper. He was buried at Marske 
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on the 11th.' Five days after this his inyentory was made, and all his 
effects were yalued at the trifling sum of 31/. 19«., but he had 451. 6«. 
in gold and silyer in the rectory honse. The schedule of his debts 
gives us some interesting information, especially as to the income of the 
rector at that time. Eoger Beckwith owes him 20/. ''Mr. Henry 
Phillippe of Wensley, 20/. Mr. Hutton, parson of BaminghaDOL, 20«. 
Mr. Hutton, for the rent of Orgate Spring, 10«. Cuthbert Bichardson, 
2 yeares' tythe, 12d. Thomas Dente, for haye tythe, 6d. Edmond 
Higton, for oblacions, 6d, Thomas Temple, for a henn, 6d. Ewen 
Berie and Thomas Husband, their tieth woole, Ewen 2 yeares, and 
Thomas 1 yeare. Eowlaad Langley, for tyeth of sheep of Skelton 
mower goinge. Nicholas SmitJison of Moulton, for tyth of his weathers. 
Mr. Hutton, for tythe woole of his sheepe of Maske moore, and for 
haye tithe of Orgate close, and for his oblacions." He owes 20«. to 
Mrs. Bradley for rent, and 30/. to Agnes Phillip for her portion. He 
had probably been a trustee imder the will of one of the Phillip's. 

John Peice, A.M., said to have succeeded on the presentation of 
Timothy Hutton, Esq., 21 Nov. 1603. In the Hutton Correspond- 
ence, p. 205, is au amusing letter from him to Sir Timothy Hutton 
when he was at Chelsea in April 1607. It is fiill of those laborious 
witticisms that characterise the period, and which were so much en- 
couraged by Archbp. Matthew. One or two extracts from it will suf- 
fice. He is not compHmentary to the Bichmond postmen. As an 
excuse for his rilence he says "our trotters of Eichmond (sic men- 
dicunt !) make so light of our letters in winter, that they make light of 
them indeede ; in soommer season they are so importable, that they still 
consecrate them to Vulcan or to Deucalion. Now havinge met so meete 
a messenger, I may not permit him to part illiterat out of our 
coasts." He now tells him of one of his youngest sons, then a mere 
infant, '* Little John Hutton is well at Marricke ; I saw him upon 
Thursday the 16th of April." He then slips into his gaiety again, 
"Your coUedge of crowes multiply so exceedingly that we stand 
(almost) in as great aw of them as those nanes and pigmies do of the 
cranes. All Maxske parish have concluded (to the utter impoverish- 
inge of the poore parson) not to plough one forrow this yeare for feare 
of the crowes, which will hinder me more than I speake of." The rooks 
would now be in the middle of the breeding season; they are still 
domiciled in the lofty sycamores that overhang the hall. 

3 Anth. Addison, qaondam rector ejusdem ecclesisB bur. His dau. Eliz. was bap. on 
Sep. 28, 1598, and his son Timothy on 22 Sep. 1601. The children bear the names 
of the lord and lady of Marake, who probably stood for them at the font — a high 
honor in those days, and the names shew that the lector appreciated it. 
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John Jackson, A.M., p. m. Price 28 Aug. 1623. He was the second 
Bon of John Jackson,' rector of Melsonby, and was bom in 1600. He 
receiyed his education at Lincoln College, Oxford. Prom 1618 to 1620 
he was master of the free school at Eichmond. 

Jackson seems to have been a man of piety and learning, and these 
qualifications recommended hiTn to the notice of Sir Timothy Hutton 
and his son. He had his residence occasionally with the family in the 
hall, and at Sir Timothy's* death there was a room there called " Mr. 
Jackson's chamber." He witnesses the will of that worthy knight, who 
leaves to " my very good Mend, Mr. John Jackson, preacher at Marske, 
one twenty shillings peece of gould to make him a ringe." The testa- 
tor charges his son " that he will alwaies keepe a Levite in his house," 
and we may infer, therefore, that Jackson contuiued to be closely con- 
nected with the family after his benefactor's decease. He was probably 
the writer of the inscription upon Sir Timothy's monument in Richmond 
church, and, perhaps, drew up his will. With Matthew Hutton, Esq., Sir 
Timothy's son, Jackson was on the most familiar terms. There are 
two letters from him in the Hutton Correspondence, which give us a 
very favourable notion of his epistolary powers.* 

3 He became rector of Melsonby in 1573, and held it till he died. He was buried 
at Richmond Feb. 20, 1606-7. His widow survived him more than 20 years. She 
makes her will at Bichmond, where she seems to have resided, on Nov. 3, 1628. It 
-was drawn up, I should imagine, by her son John. *^ Jesu direct me. I legacy e and 
bequeath that parte of me which is immortall, my soule, into His hands Who elected 
me before time, redeemed mee in the fullness of tyme, created me in time. Who 
hath mercifully preserved me from tyme to lyme, and Who shall glorifie me when 
time shall be noe more ; Him doe I numbly beseech in all tearmes of holy abasement 
before Him, even for His Sonne's sake and my dear Saviour's sake, Jesus Christ, to be 
with mee to the end, and in the end preservinge my soule because it belongs to Him, 
and preservinge my body as belonginge to y* soule. I say noe more, but * I am Thine, 
O save me.' Fsal. 119. Secondly, for my corps, the lay parte of me and sheath of 
my soule, I will that my bones be laid beside the bones of my deare husband in the 
church yard of Richmond with such decent solemnitye as my children shall thinke 
fittinge, Vnowinge y^ suche things are not to be neglected of them, though they be to 
be contemned of mee. My eldest son Timothy Jackson {clerk) and John his son. 
To my younger sons John and Nathaniel my burgages and lands in Richmond. And 
thus, my lovinge children, the blessinge of your mother's death bed be with you, 
commendinge my motherly love to you, and you to God, with whose merciful! 
providence I durst well have trusted you, if 1 had had noethinge at all to have given 
you. Moreover, in token of my loyall love and affection to my dead husband, I gyve 
his daughter Dorothy a small house at Brignell and, after her death, the rent thereof 
to be distributed among the poore of Richmond and Melsonby. To our godly pastor, 
Mr. Thomas Rookesby, 5 marks." Her burial is thus recorded by the ** godly 
pastor." ** Hanna Jackson vidua pia ac valde beneficens, quondam uxor magistri 
Johannis Jackson, rectoris ecclesise de Melsonbe, sep. 7 Nov., 1628." 

Timothy Jackson was, I am inclined to think, the author of an £xposition on the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, published in 4to at London, in 1621. His son 
John was also in orders. 

* Cf, Hutton Correspondence, 269, 260. Both of these letters were written in the 
year 1637, when Mr. Hutton was from home. A letter in those days was quite an 
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In 1629 Jackson took to himself a wife. The lady had good blood in 
her veins, being the daughter of Ealph Bowes, Esq., of Bames, in the 
Bishoprick of Durham, and granddaughter of Bobert Bowes, the well- 
known ambassador to Scotland. Her mother was the heiress of the old 
Yorkshire house of Hedlam of Nunthorpe. They were married in Dur- 
ham, at the church of St. Mary-le-bow, on the 13th of Oct. 1629. An 
only child, that died in its infmcy, was the issue of the marriage. The 
afflicted father shall tell his own story of his son as he has written it in 
the parish register of Marske. 

" Berkely Jackson, son and only child of John Jackson, rector of this 
parochiall church of Marsk (who was second son to John Jackson, rector 
of Melsonby) by his wife Johanna, (who was second daughter to Ealfe 
Bowes of Aske, Esq'.) was borne into this Bochim and yalley of teares, 
November 7th, about 9 a' clock in the morning, 1630 : Baptized in the 
baptisterie of the said church Decemb. 5 : his godfathers being the r*. 
hon. George Lord Berkely and William Bowes of Barnes, in the county 
of Durham, Esq', (his uncle) : his godmotilier Mrs. Francis Dodswortik 
of Watlass, second daughter to S'. Tymothy Hutton late lord of this 
mannour and patron of this church, and wife to Mr. John Dodsworth of 
"Watlass. Hee did but tast of the mortality and misery of this life, 
in w*** hee was only about xxij weekes, and dyed Apnl 19th, anno 
;(/9<0TO7oi/(a9 1631. BQ.8 soul being so speedily returned to God that 
gave it, his- body was sheeted in leade and lyes interred close to the 
north wall of y quire, within the railes, in a vault made within the 
ground, as y inscription in the wainscott shewes. 

" Joanna, mother to y* sayd Berkeley, dyed in y Lord in y south cham- 
ber of the parsonage of Marske, July 24th 1639, the eve of St. James." 

undertaking, and we can well imagine how carefully it would be studied and written 
out oyer and oyer again before it was sealed up and sent. The thirst for news, and 
the uncertainty of the posts made letters yery precious. A strain of seryile adulation 
runs through all the clerical correspondence of the day, and it is not wanting in Jack* 
son's letters. I give a few extracts from them. 

** Good Sir, I do so thirst for your retume, and languish so thorough my defeated 
hope of haying enjoyed yow heere this night, that I haye neither mind ne power to 
write more than two words. And (indeed) to be cramped with reading a short letter 
is less torment then to be putt on the rack with a long. Touching your sweet self- 
multiplyed ones (of which yow desire to heare in the first place) Mr. Jones, in your 
absence, hath bene as carefiUl of them as one could be of a christall glass. They are 
all three as your owne harts could wish them ; that is, yery well, saye that Jacky 
laboureth a little in his eyes. Babhy (whose innocent actions carry theyr warrant 
with them) cheeres us aU with her warme and moyst kisses .... From Marske, 
a place seated betweene 4 great hills, or (as yow may properly speake) the English 
Alpes ; which, though it be our habitation, yet, in your so long absence, a place of 
banishment." 

Nine months after this he writes again, ** We now begin to grow impatient of your 
long absence from us : so, as I am a generall suitour to pray yow to fold upp your 

businesses and make hast northe-ward I perceaye yow have yery notably 

fitted mea'with a trilingue psalterium, which indeed is just such an one as I would 
haye ^if it be'weill printed.) .... I must needs, in the behalf of my wife, pray 
yow also to buy Her 2 fayr and usefull bone combes, about 16 or 18<?. a piece. God 
send us yow smd home is a piece of our March leiturgy." 
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Jackson was rector of Marske in 1648, in which year his hrother 
"William Bowes, Esq., of Barnes, makes his will and acknowledges that 
he owes him 450^. He could not have remained more than a year or 
two longer, as a new incnmhent appears. Anthony a Wood tells us that 
he was a member of the Assembly of Divines in 1643 and preacher at 
Gray's Inn, but this may at least be doubted. Of his latter days there 
is nothing known. Thoresby, however, enables us to trace him, for he 
had among his MSS. '^ A common-place book in Latin, wherein are also 
many remarks in the Italian language, by the Eev. Mr. John Jackson of 
Berwick, formerly of Marsk, ex dono D. Hardcastle, Bervic." Also 
"Mr. John Harrison's prayer, &c. This is not among those printed at 
the request of his Mends, 1 647, (by Mr. John Jackson of Berwick)." He 
likewise includes Mr. Nath. Jackson of Berwick's notes upon certain 
herbs in his catalogue. Thoresby, we see, alludes to one printed work 
of Jackson's ; Anthony a "Wood gives us the title of another, " The faith- 
ful minister of Jesus Christ, described by polishing the twelve stones in 
the High Priest's Pectoral, &c., London 1628." I can add nothing to 
his description, as I have never seen the work. "With one illustrious ex- 
ception, Jackson is the only rector of Marske who has printed anything. 

EnMTJNi) Maulevebeb, occurs as rector in 1648 and 1655. He was a 
member of the family of Mauleverer of Amcliff, which was connected by 
marriage with the Huttons. In 1618 "Wm. Mauleverer, Esq., in his 
will says that he has given 40 marks per ann. out of Amcliffe to his son 
Edmimd, for his life, according to a deed made between Sir Timothy 
Hutton and himself. This is, probably, the rector of Marske.* 

Thomas Htttton, occurs as rector in 1659. His connection with the 
funily of Marske will be shewn in the following pedigree : — 

Philip Hutton, 4th son of Sir TimothynrEUzaheth daughter of Tho8.=f Rey.Tim. TuUy 
Hutton of Marske, by Eliz. dau. 
Sir George Bowes of Stret^^iiki. A 
<*scholar" at Cambridge, 1619-23. 
Bector of Langton-upon- Swale. 
Bnr^. at Barnard Castle, Jan. 7, 
1637-8. Adm. granted at York, 
Feb. 15, to his widow, when aU the 
undermentioned children were com- 
mitted to her care. 

1. Matthew Hutton. 

2. Timothy Hutton, 
bur. at Bamard- 
ca8ti[e7Apiil,1639. 



Bowes of Streatlam, Esq., 
4th son of Sir George and 
her husband's first cousin. 
Adm**. to her husband, and 
has tuition of her children 
1637. Re-mar. at Romald- 
kirk, 10 Dec, 1660. Bur. 
at Middleton-in-Teesdale, 
21 Oct. 1693. 



ofClibbome,co. 
Westmerland. 
Rector of Mid- 
dleton in Tees- 
dale, where he 
was buried 9 
Mar. 1699-1700 
He was twice 
married. 



4. John Hutton. 



— T ' 1 1 

3. Thomas Hutton, rector ofy Margaret Elizabeth, bp. 

Marske, bur. there Sep. 12, " 

1694. In 1676 Dor. TuUie 

of Middleton-in-Teesdale, 

leayes him " a ginney " for 

preaching her funeral sermon 



Philip Hutton, bom at Marske, Oct. 6, and M 
bp. there Dec. 14, 1659. 



at 



dau. . . . Barnard-castle, 30 
bur. at Sep., 1630. 
Marske, ^ ^^^ ^^^ 



argaret, bp. at Marske, Apr. 18, 
1667. 



B In the parish register are the following entries : 1647-8 Feb. 27, Beatrice dau. of 
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There are among the Hutton Correspondence several letters from 
Thomas Bowes, the rector's grandfiEtther. He seems to have been fre- 
quently in dificnltieB. The TulHes were a Carlisle fSEunily, but this is 
not the place to give an account of them. 

Henby Staptlton, a. M., 18 Dec. 1694, p. m. Hutton. He was the 
fourth son of Miles Stapylton, Esq., Secretary to Bp. Cosin, and the 
grandson of Brian Stapylton, Esq., of Myton. He was, therefore, con- 
nected with the families of Hutton and Dodsworth. In 1703 he was 
instituted to the living of Thornton Watlass, which he held, together 
with Marske, till he died. The following scrap of genealogy may be of 
some use. The continuation will be found in Burke's Landed Grentry, if I 
may refer to so inaccurate a work. The descendants of the rector are now 
the only male representatives of the ancient house of Stapylton of Myton : — 



Henry Stapylton, A. M., rector of Marske, and Thomton- 
Watlass. Entered at All Souls College, Oxford, 14 July, 
1688, set. 16. A. B, 23 April, 1692. A. M. 27 Oct. 1694. 
Will dated 1743. Died at Watlass. Feb. 9, 1747, and was 
bur. there on the following day. 



Mary, dau. Rev 

Orchard of New- 
bury, Berks. Bur. 
at Watlass, 22 Dec. 
1755. 



1. Gilen,7Jobxi Stapylton,=F2. Lucy, dau. 01ivia,=T=ReT.Tho. Mary, born 



dau. Ro- A. M. rector of 
ger Lee, Thornton - Wat- 
Esq., of lass 1748-1767. 
Pinchin- Bp. at Watlass 
thorpe. ^^ Sep. 19, 1707, d. 
there 3rd Oct. 

1767, 8Bt. 60. M. I. Univ. Coll. 

Oxford, A. B. 14 Oct. 1729. 

A. M. 8 July, 1732. 



of Tho. Wy- bap. at 

cliffe, Esq., of Watlass 

Gailes, bp. 23 19 Sep. 

Sep.l725,md. 1707, & 

4 Feb. 1754, married 

at Kirkby 13 Apr. 

Hill, by He. 1738. 
dated 31 Jan. 



.J" 



Robin- 2, bap. 6 

son, rec- July, 1696, 

tor of at Marske, 

Wycliffe buried at 

1731-80. Watlass 13 
Sep. 1723. 
r 
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Eliza, bp. at Marske 26 
Aug. 1698, m. Richard 
Tennant, Esquire. 



Mary,only =r Joshua Green- Frances, bp. at Marske 11 Jan. 1700-1, ob. unmd. 

-dau. and weU of Kib- g^^^ |, ^g Yeh., 1702-3, at Marske, md. at Wat- 

1 Wid DmhT ob ^^^ ^ ^^^' ^'^^^' ^^' '^^°* I^aisbeck, of Stockton. 4, 

1815 »t! 17^7 "ffit. 56 Henrietta, bp. 26 Aug. 1704, bur. 19 June at Marske. 

70. cf. Surtee^Dur- Henrietta, bp. at Watlass 3 Sep. 1714, md. Mr. John 

, , ham, Vol. ii. Soux of WaUass, Feb. 14, 1739-40 ^ 

Mr. Stapylton resided principally at Watlass, keeping a curate at 
Marske. The parish register records the names of two of his curates, 
Thomas Lawson in 1720, and Edward Nelson in 1730. 

EiCHAED HoENE. luducted by Mr. Blackburn, rector of Eichmond, 
on the presentation of John Hutton, Esq., March 3, 1747, having been 
previously curate, in which capacity he appears in the parish register in 
1738. He was a native of Westmerland, and his first cure was the 

Edmund Mauleyerer, rector, ibidem, bur. 1651, May 22, Barbara dau. do., bp. 1654-5, 
Feb. 8, Francis the al deare (wife) of £dm. Mauleyerer was interred in the chancell 
of Marsk. 
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little chapel of Lund, high up in the Dales. He held the living for a 
long period, and dying on the 12th of Feb. 1803, was interred at 
Marske on the 17th, aet. 89. There is a portrait of hm at the hall, 
where he was greatly esteemed, representing him as a short thick-set 
man in a huge wig. He did a good deal for the rectory house and 
church. He used to go every now and then into the school at Kirkby 
Hill and give the boys a holiday, using always the expressive words 
which every blockhead is quick enough in comprehending, "Ite domum! 
Ite domum !'* Mr. Home was, also, rector of Downholme. 

John Fisher, B.A., Christ's CoU., Cambridge, a coUege friend of Mr. 
Hutton, and a native of Westmorland, succeeded Mr. Home on the 
4th of March, 1803. He was thrown from his horse on the moors, and, 
breaking his leg, died frdhi the effects of the accident on Sep. 12, 1808. 
He was interred at Marske on the 14th, aged 38. He was the father 
of Isaac Fisher, Esq., late of Richmond, banker, of John Hutton 
Fisher, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, and now 
vicar of Kirkby Lonsdale, and of Wm. W. Fisher, Esq., M. D., Downing 
Professor of Medicine in the University of Cambridge. 

James Tate, M.A., p. m. Fisher, 10 Oct. 1808. It is no easy matter 
in this narrow space to give any adequate account of the life and ser- 
vices of this distinguished scholar, "the scholar of thel^orth" par 
excellence, as he was generally called. 

He was a native of Richmond, a town upon which his talents conferred 
so much honour. He was an alumnus of Cambridge, and graduated at 
Sidney, B.A. 1794, and M.A. 1797. 

In 1796 the mastership of Richmond school became vacant by the 
death of Mr. Temple, and, after an examination held before the Bishop 
of Chester, Mr. Tate was nomioated to the office, being far superior in 
attainments to the rest of his competitors. Here it was that during 
nearly forty years he matured and imparted to others those vast stores of 
learning with which scarcely any one was more richly endowed. No 
one could be more skilful in conveyiag to otters the knowledge which 
he himself possessed. His nice appreciation of character told him where 
he was to begin and how far he could go with each of his pupils, and 
his enthusiastic love for what he taught, together with his childlike 
simplicity of manner and unaffected kindness, won the hearts of hia 
scholars, whilst he raised and quickened their intellectual powers. 
Although not a mathematician himself, yet the careful way in which 
he led his pupils through the phHosopHcal arrangement and the nicest 
grammatical subtleties of the Greek and Latin languages prepared them 
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folly for the study of the exact sciences, and it was at Cambridge that 
the laurels of Eichmond school were principally won. The highest 
prizes that Granta could ojffer were secured witii ease by the Eichmond 
school-boys. 

'Wben Lord Grey became prime minister of England in 1833, one of 
his first acts was to reward Mr. Tate for his long services with a canonry 
at St. Paul's ; this piece of preferment, together with the valuable living 
of Edmonton, near London, he held till his decease in 1844. 

Mr. Tate's literary works are not numerous, but they are all of them 
singularly good. He contributed many papers to the classical reviews, 
and his treatise on Greek Metres is well known and appreciated by every 
scholar. His Horatius JieatituttM gives us many most valuable illustra- 
tions of the works and life of his favourite goet and his times, worked 
out with that curiosa felicitas in which Horace himself was so great an 
adept. The work of his leisure hours in after-life was a continuous 
history of the Apostle St. Paul. 

I should not omit to mention the kindliness of his warm heart, which 
was ever thinking of the welfSare of those around and under him. This 
endeared him to his pnpHs more than the fascination of his intellect. Xor 
did his interest in their well-being cecise with their departure from his 
school. At college and in after-life he was always communicating with 
them, and his letters to them are full of warm sympathy and affection- 
ate advice. As a letter-writer he was a perfect pattern, and should his 
correspondence ever be pubHshed, it wiU be read with great interest 
and admiration. Through his letters and his conversation there sparkled 
and scintillated the keenest and most pleasing wit, that salt of the 
intellect which few people with a life similarly occupied are able to 
educe. No one could appreciate, or tell, a good story better than Mr. 
Tate. He could always enter into a joke, although, owing to the charm- 
ing simplicity of his character, he would occasionally afford one. "No 
one could pass from grave to gay by a readier and more pleasing transi- 
tion. Sydney Smith met him in a coach and told a friend that he had 
been travelling vrith a man who had been dripping Greek. But he 
could easily throw aside his sesqtiepedaUa verba and verify the descrip- 
tion which his friend Mr. Surtees of Mainsforth gave of bim during a 
visit to Harrogate — 

Doctus Tatius hie residet, 

Ad Goronam, prandet, ridet, 

Rpargit sales eum cachinno, 

Lepido ore et concinoo, 

Ubique cams inter bonos 

Rubtsi montis pnesens honos. 
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Between Mr. Tate and Mr. Surtees there was the most kindly feeling 
and unreserved intimacy, and the wit and Mndliness of heart with which 
they were so richly endowed endeared them, ahove all, to a kindred spirit 
who always accoim^ted himself happy in having been the pnpil of one 
and the friend of both. 

Mr. Tate held the living of Marske conjointly with the adjacent 
rectory of Downholme. Upon alternate Sundays he drove to Marske, 
and oflBlciated in the church.' A youthftil scholar of his, whom he had 
taken by the hand when help was of all things necessary to him, was 
frequentiy his compaiuon in those journeys. He alw^, on thit ac- 
coxmt, took the KveHest interest in that little village, and that interest 
has descended to his son. That youthful scholar in after-years made 
some little name himself, but he never forgot the affectionate care of his 
early master, and it was his intention, had Qod spared him a Httle longer, 
to Le ey^cei his love and gratitade in a memoir of his precepW! 
" I cannot write it, I fear, but I have not the heart to say so," were 
his words to his son, a few weeks before he died. Death, alas ! too soon 
afterwards stilled the beatings of that affectionate heart. Others may 
take up the duty which he left ; but none can fulfil it in a more kindly 
and a more thankfdl spirit. 

Mr. Tate left a large family behiud him. His eldest son, another 
James Tate, alter ah iUo, is now master of Eichmond school, to which he 
was appelated when his father left the iN'orth. The present school is 
one of the numerous memorials of Canon Tate which have been sug- 
gested by the gratitude of his pupils. All prosperity to the school and 
its master ! 

WmJAM Kendall, a native of "Westmorland, and for some time curate 
at Marske, succeeded Mr. Tate in the livings of Downholme and Marske. 
He died Sep. 2, 1855, aged 72, and was interred at Marske. His 
cousin is now rector of Downholme. Mr. Kendall married a sister of 
Mr. Fisher, his predecessor in the living. 

Thomas William Bobson, p. m. Kendall, instituted !N'ov. 2, 1855. 
The present rector, to whom the writer is greatly indebted for much in- 
formation relating to his cure. Mr. Eobson is the eldest son of Thomas 
Eobson, Esq., of Holtby, and was incumbent of the neighbouring church 
of Hudswell before he came to Marske. 

* Mr. Tate gaye up the parsonage at Marske to his curate. One of his curates was 
a Mr. Hick, father of the Key. J. W. Hick, incumbent of Byersgreen, in the county 
of Durham. Mr. Hick had a school at Marske preparatory to that of Richmond, and 
his house was filled with boarders. 
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PARISH REGISTERS.'-'The Eegisters begin in 1597. They are 
missing between 1661 and 1671, but, with this exception, they are pretty 
perfect and in good condition. I give a few extracts from them, 
omitting everything that can be m£uie use of in another place. 

1597. Dec. 16. Chr. son of Rowland Milner, bp.' 

1634. Apr. 7. John Higden of Marsk, and his wife Anne, dyed both 
in one and the same hower and were buryed on Easter day.® 

1635. Jan. Ibbison, a groveman, buried.' 

1635. July 30. Solomon Marshall, free-mason of the hall, dyed there." 
1637. Mr. Nicholas Foster of Bambrough, in Northumberland, dyed 
at Glints, 10 Dec. bur. llth.»» 

1641. Juno 10. Bichard s. Mr. Richard Foster, a stranger which came 
from Damton, bp.« 

1642. Nov. 8. Eliz. dau. Philip Warwick, Esq., and Dorothy dau. 
Mat. Hutton, Esq., bp.*' 

'* The Milners formed a strong clan in Swaledale. There was a family of the name 
living at Skelton for more than two centuries. The Milners of Nun-Appleton, near 
York, came originally out of this dale, from, a place called Ctd^vet house, near Muker. 
Their wealth was made by trade in Leeds, where they wer6 on the most intimate terms 
with Thoresby, the antiquary. I could connect, I dare say, the two families of Calvet 
house and Skelton, but it is scarcely worth while to do so. 

8 "United e*en in death." Such cases are not common. The "poet and saint" 
Richard Crashaw writes the epitaph of another pair. 

To these whom death again did wed. 
This grave's the second marriage-bed. 
For though the hand of fate could force 
'Twixt soul and body a divorce : 
It could not sever man and wife. 
Because they both liv'd but one life. 

• A lead-miner, who was probably engaged upon his work somewhere in the p^uish. 
A few other extracts relating, especially, to longevity may be given here — " 1635- July 
30. A beggar's child dyed at the byrkhouse and buried gratis. —^1635 Aug. 20. Widow 
Hutchinson of Helaugh in Swaledale, of an 100 y. old. — 1636. Feb. 6. Francis 
Place, after hee had longe layd in extreme misery, bur. — Feb. 18. Old widow Bough, 
aged 80 or thereabout, bur. — 1742. Nov. 11. Ralph Fetherstone of AUgate, above 80, 
bur.— 1743. Apr. 29. Sarah Mihier of Skelton Hall, aged about 91, bur.— 1762. Mar. 
23. Mrs. Bailden, widow, mother to Mrs. Hird, aged 96, bur." 

1° Some alterations must have been going on at the hall. 

" The head of the great house of Forster of Bambro* and Blanchland. 

He was probably on a visit to Glints when he died. His wife was a daughter and 
coheir of Sir Wm. Chaytor of Croft. The pedigree of the family will be found in the 
History of North Durham. On Apr. 29, 1642, a Mr. Francis Foster of Glints waa 
buried at Marske. It is probable that he was a son of the gentleman who has just been 
mentioned. The Bathursts, a family deeply learned in medicine, were now connected 
with Glints : did these two gentlemen come thither for advice and change of air ? 

^* Some account of this family will be found in Surtees' Durham, iii., 357, and 
in Longstaffe's Darlington, 130. Cf. Richmondshire Wills, where a document occurs 
which connects the family with this district. 

13 A daughter of (Sir) Philip "Warwick, the well-known author of the Memoirs of 
€harles I. He married to his first wife Dorothy, daughter of Matthew Hutton, Esq., 
by whom he had two children, Elizabeth and Matthew. They both died in their in- 
fancy ; and on that account Sir Philip released 500/. of his wife's portion, saying, 
when he did so, " This respect of mine to my father is in acknowledgment of the great 
blessinge I had in my most virtuous pious wife (who is with God) his daughter." 
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1647. . , * A dau. of Edward EUerton, bur.'* 
1698. Dec. 15. Mr. Samuel Alcock, bur." 

1700. May 28. A boy, supposed about the age of 10 years, found by 
chance, was baptized by the name of Edward. 

1701. Feb. 10. Mr. John Bartlet of Nutwith Coate, par. Masham, and 
Mrs. Dor. Dodsworth, of pax. Thornton Watlass, mar.** 

1701. Aug. 28. Eliz. dau. Brian Ascough, bp." 

1709. 25 Apr. Erancis son of Wm. and Anne Wanley, bp." 

1715. June 10. Mrs. Eliz. Fowles, spinster, bur.'* 

" An ancestor of tlie kte Key. Edward Ellerton, D. D., who was a native of the 
adjoining parish of Downholme, where there is a monument to commemorate him. 
The Ellertons haye been connected with that parish for a very long period. 

^^ A gentleman who was related to the family of Hatton. Oliye dau. of John 
Huttou; Esq., married Thomas Alcock, of Chatham. Mr. Alcock makes his will on 
Sep. 7, 1692, in which he styles himself '* master caulker of their majesties shipps in 
their yard at Portsmouth," " To be buried with all decent privacy and frugallity. 
To my two brothers-in-law, John Hutton of Marske, Esq., and Mr. Matthew Hutton 
of Marske, all my goods, &c., on trust, to pay my debts, &c., and to divide the 
remainder between my two sons Samuel and Thomas when of age. My daughter 
Frances Alcock. My brothers-in-law ex"." Proved at London 16 Feb., 1693. 

" The Bartletts of Nutwith Coat were a respectable fa ily. This gentleman was 
the son of Simon Bartlett. He had an only son, who bore his name, and was buried 
at Masham in 1769. 

^7 A member of a good lUchmondshire family. He seems to have resided at 
Marske, and to have been intimately connected with the Muttons. In 1665, he 
administered to the effects of John Hutton, Esq *M681. Nov. 29. Mary, dau. 
Brian Askough, bur.— 1683. Oct. 20. Eliz., wife of do., bur.— 1698. May 14. Marm. 
Ascough bur. — 1701. Aug. 28. Eliz., dau. Brian A., bur.— 1702. Oct. 31. Oswold 
Tennant of Arkingarthdale and Fiances Ascough, md. — 1703. May 29. Anth. Cotes 
and Eliz. A. md.— 1741. Dec. 26. Mat. Askey, bur."— Jf«r»*d i2^^.— 1705. 8 May. 
Adm. of Brian Aiscough of Snape to Anne his widow, Matthew Aiscough of Marske 
being her bondsman. 

1^ Francis Wanley, D.D., Dean of Ripon. His parents, Wm. Wanley and Anne 
Fowle, were married at Marske Feb. 2, 1704-5. He owed, without doubt, his ad- 
vancement in life to the family of Hutton* and especially to Matthew Hutton, Arch- 
bishop of York, whose chaplain and cousin he was. He was of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, A. B. 1731 ; A. M 1735 ; Fellow: S. T. P. 1748. Vicar of Aldbrough, 
1744-1750. Rector of Stokesley 1750-1791. Prebendary of Hinton, at Hereford, 
1745. Prebendary of Norton Palishall, at Southwell, 1748. At York he held, suc- 
cessively, the chancellorship and the stalls of SiilHngton and Weighton. In 1750 he 
became Dean of Ripon, an office which he filled during the remainder of his life. . 
He fell into great pecuniary difficulties, and was obliged to retire to the continent : 
on his return he found the deanery at Ripon occupied by the residentiary, who re- 
fused to relinquish possession. He lived accordingly in a house in Elirkgate, assisted 
to the close of his Ufe by many kind friends, who never deserted him in his mis- 
fortunes. He died in 1791, and was interred in Ripon Minster where there is a 
monument to commemorate him. His wife was a daughter of Sir John Goodricke of 
Ribstone, and by her he had several children. 

*• A daiighter of Humphrey Fowle or Fowles, Esq., of Rotherfield, by a dau. and 
coheir of Wm. Dyke, Esq., of Frant, the sister of Mrs. Hutton. Her sister, Anne 
Fowle, was the second wife of Wm. Wanley, Esq., of Eyford (son of Andrew Wanley 
and Frances Hutton), and the mother of Dean Wanley. Wm, Wanley, Esq., by his 
first wife, Alice Bowes, had a son George Wanley (Bowes), Esq., who also married a 
Hutton. 

VOL. y, 
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1721. Apr. 18. Leonard Stapylton and Margery Milner, both of this 
parish, mar.** 

1730. June 16. Henrietta dau. Jno. Dodsworth, Esq., bur." 

1751. Jan. 20 and 21. There fell the greatest snow that Sver was 
knowen in the memory of man ; it snowed for 3 days some little, but 
the greatest quantity fell these 2 days, viz., Monday and Tuesday, and 
some little for 4 days following : all the roads were stopd for 4 or 5 
days, and men were obliged to go with spades, &c., to cut the roads both 
to Eichmond and Eeeth ; but it turned to a gentle thaw the following 
week, and people got to the market. I computed the snow would have 
been 1 yard deep if it had fallen level without wind. 

1756. July 25. Mr. Paul Glenton of Seymour Court, Chandos Street, 
par. St. Martins, London, and Mary Whitehouse, par. Marske, mar.** 

1 770. Dec. 23. Samuel Musgrave of Skelton, bur. Pound dead in 
the river between Keeth bridge and Fremington. 

1771. Nov. 19. William and Joseph Rookeby bur.** They were bro- 
thers: both drown' d in Clapgate beck in coming from Eichmond on 
the Saturday evening before, and found on the Monday following. Wil- 
liam Eookby lived at Skelton, and married John Mewbum's daughter 
and left four children. 

^ Leonard Stapylton was master of the Tillage school at Marske and secretary to 
Mr. Button. He was related, I believe, to the family at Myton, and a cousin, 
perhaps, of the rector of Marske. 

Richard Stapylton of Barton makes his will 18 Aug , 1722, desiring to be buried 
in his son Richard's grave in St. Mary's, Barton. He had by Mary his wife three 
children, Richard, hur. at Barton, 8 May, 1687 ; Anne, the wife of Wm. Gibson, to 
whom she was married at Barton, 18 Feb. 1717-18, and Leonard Stapylton of Marske, 
bp. at Barton, 20 Mar. 1686-7. He administered to his father 14 Oct. 1727. 

Leonard Stapylton, of Marske, was mar. at Marske on 18 Apr. 1721, to Margery 
dau. of Thos. Milner who was then 30 years old. They had the foUowing children, 
Richard, bp. 23 Mar. 1721-2, living 1764; Leonard, bp. Feb. 3, 1723-4, living 1764; 
Thos., bp. 6 Aug. 1734, living 1764; Sarah, bp. 28 Doc, 1725; Mary, bp. Feb. 4, 
1726-7, living unmar. 1762; Sarah, bp. 14 Oct. 1729, mar. Thos. Woodhouse; and 
Anne, bp. 6 June, 1732, and bur. 9 Dec. 1761. 

Leonard Stapylton, the father, was buried at Marske, in June, 1763, and his wife 
on the 29th of October, in the following year. 

The padsh register contains some earlier notices of Stapyltons, with whom, be it 
remembered, the Huttons were most closely connected by blood and friendship. — 1635. 
Dec. 20. Sythe dau. Mann. Staplelon of Feldome, bp — 1637 May 28. Mary wife of 
Marm. S. bur. — 1639. Mar. 31. Chr. s. Marm. S. bp. — 1640. Apr. 11. Margt. dau. 
Marm. S. bur. — 1640. Dec. .. Anne dau. of Marm. S. bp. — 1641. .. Mary wife of 
Marm. S. bur. — 1641. Aug. 1. Marm. S. and Eliz .... mar. 

'* Her mother was a Hutton of Marske. Her sister, another Henrietta Dodsworth, 
carried the Dodsworth estates to the Smiths of Newland Hall. The mother of these 
two children, Henrietta Hutton, lived to the age of nearly a hundred years. 

^ At the funeral dinner of a kinsman of this person, a singular incident took place. 
The arval was held at the little vUlage inn, and in the middle of the festivity a neigh- 
bour stood up and proposed a sa toast ** A happy resurrection to our departed friend ! " 
Another kinsman was, till very recently, keeper of the lunatic asylum at Bensham, 
near Gateshead. 

*3 The record of a melancholy occurrence. Two brothers are drowned in Clapgate 

beck on their way home from Richmond market. They were found locked in each 

-others arms. They bear a gentle name, and in their veins some gentle blood was 
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1776. Aug. 8. A negro servant belonging Mr. Hutton, and who had 
heen in the family about 4 years, and supposed then to bo about 1 7 
or 18 .years of age, and co* say his catechism in a toUerable manner, 
bp. by tne name of John Yorke, and confirmed at Richmond next day. 

1781. Feb. 10. James Postethwaite, the popish priest at €lint8, bur. 
The service (at request) read as usual. 

1 786. May 8. A child of Chr. Tideman's, just removed from Jingle- 
pot to Orgate, between 3 and 4 years old, stray' d from his father's 
house and was found dead on Marske moore." 

flowing. They were lineal descendents, without a break, of the old knightly family 
of Rokeby. As it is interesting to trace the history of illustrious a house, even in its 
misfortunes, I subjoin the following pedigree, whicn has never been printed before : — 

Thomas Rokeby of Mortham, Esq., bap 12 Mar. "^ Margaret, dau. of John Wycliffe 
1639, at Rokeby, mar. at Kirkby Hill 22 Aug. of Gailes, Esq., bur. at Rokeby 
1661. Adm. to his son Ralph 30 Apr. 1722. 6 July, 1703. 



Mary Rokeby, bp. 27 Aug. Christopher ~ Anne Sander- Thomas, bap. 20 



1662. 

Susanna, bp. 7 July, bur. 
11 Sep. 1U64. 

Mildred, bp. 29 Nov. 1678, 
living 1714. 

Margaret, bp. 6 Oct. 1667, 
bur. 12 Apr. 1668. 

Elizabeth, bp. 12 May, 
1676, mar. Peter Save, 
andhving 1714. 



Rokeby of 
Rokeby, 
gen. bp. 25 
Aug. 1664. 
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Feb, 
Jan. 



son, mar. 30 1665-6, bur. 

May, 1697, 166G-7. 

bur. 1 737. Francis, bp. 3 Jan. 1668-9. 

Ralph, bp. 8 Dec. 1670, 
Of Cliffe, gen. Adm. to his father 1722. 

WiUiam, bp. 4 Feb. 1672. 

Joseph, bp. 2 Itfar. 1674,liv. 1714, rar. Cath. Bowes at St. 
Mary-le-Bow, Durham, and had two children, Cath, 
bp. ib. 23 Sep. 1718, and Thos., bp. 12 Aug. 1720. 
" Mr. Joseph Rokesby, from Hurworth, formerly cap- 
tain in the army, bur. 2 2<ov. 17 "7," Darlington. 



n 



Peter Eokeby of Christopher R., William Roke-=f Jane, dau. Elizabeth, bp. 

par. Wycliffe, baptized 28 Sep. by, bp. 3 Sep. 

yeo.,bp. 4 July, 1707, bur. 27 1G99, bur. o 

1698, ob 1761. Dec. 1772. Nov, 1783. 



bur. 1 May, 
1766. 



28 Feb 1702. 

Ann, bp, 1 1 
Mar. 1704. 



Anne, bp. 16 
May, 1731, 
mar. 19 Feb. 
1753, Francis 
Appleby of 
Barningham. 
M 



William Rokeby 
of Skelton, par. 
Marske, joiner, 
bp. at Rokeby 10 
Mar. 1734, mar. 
at Marske, 25 
Apr. 1763. 



Margaret, dau. John and Jos Rokeby, bp. 6 

Eliz. Mewbum of Skel- July, 1737, drown- 

ton, ob. 29 Oct. 1826, est. ed with his brother 

86, bur. at Marske. She Wm. 16 Nov. 1771. 

re-mar Danby, a 

miner, by whom she had Francis, bp. 9 May, 

two children, both of 1743, bur. 12 Feb, 

whom died young, 1755. 



r-r-r 



Elizabeth, bp. at Marske, 11 June, 17G4. William, bp. 1 Aug. 1771. 

Jane, bp. 25 Aug. 1766. She was the housekeeper in ^ saddler in GraVs Inn 

thefamily of Hunter of the Hermitage for many years. f^^®' .i^^T-^'^' . ? m?°J 
,'„„ ^ mto diflaculties, and killed 

Mary, bp, 29 Nov. 1768, himself. 

Mr. Surtees begged my father to find out for him, if possible, a genuine Rokeby or 
Wycliffe, and promised to provide for him. My father was never able to do so. It 
would bo a difficult task to find out a Rokeby now. There is, I think, still a family 
of Wycliffes in the neighbourhood of Hexham. 

** The child followed its father to the moors and was lost. They searched in vain 
all night, and found it dead next morning. The poor child had taken its clogs off and 
tried to go to sleep. Mr, Hutton remembers the incident. 
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1788. Oct. 24. The Eev. Wm. Dockeray,«» rector of Watlass, my 
old schoolfellow and coxmtryman, bur. at Watlass, aged 74 or 5. 

1792. July 18. Anthony Prat, a member of the York Society,* dy'd 
at Thorn' Potter's^ in Marske, bur. here. 

The parsonage adjoins the church, and is a small neat edifice standing 
in a pleasant garden. It was rebuilt in 1755 and cost 185?. ; the rector, 
Mr. Home, contributing the stones that were wanting and the lime. 
The eastern portion of the house was rebuilt and enlarged in the course 
of the present century by Mr. Bick, the curate and schoolmaster of the 
village, for the accommodation of his boarders. Mr. Home records with 
pride the fruit trees which he planted in the garden. In this instance, 
however, the rector can hardly have been said to have regarded his suc- 
cessors only, and to have planted trees "quae alteri sseculo prosint," for 
he tasted, without doubt, of the fruit himself. Where are now the golden 
pippins to which he was the Alcinous ? 

Tunc victus abiere feri, tunc insita pomns ! 

"Not was the rectory without its library in old times. The following 
works were given for the use of his nephew, the then rector, and his 
successors, by Matthew Hutton, Esq., soon after the Eestoration. The 
library contained a few valuable works, but, on the whole, the divinity 
comprised in it was of the most heavy and appalling kind : — 

96 Sermons of Bishop Andrewes, An exposition of the Epistle to the Ilomans, by 
Mr. Parr. A treatise of y« beatitudes, or Christ's happey men, by James Bucke. 
Syon's prospect in its first view, by R. M. The healing of Israel's breaches, by John 
Brinsly . An exposition on Revelations, by Brightman. A treatise of y^ dirine pro- 
mises, by Ed. Legh. Christian humiliation, by Henry Mason. Instructions for an 
afflicted conscience, by Robert Bolton. A treatise of the Sacraments, by Will. Atter- 
fioll. God's husbandry, by "Will. Whately. A mapp of Roome, by D. T. A chal- 
lenge concerning y« Romish church, by Matth. Sutcliffe. The new birth, by Will. 
Whately. An exposition on the commandments, Dod and Cleaver. The Christian's 
conflict. An explication of y« 110 psalme, by Ed. Reynolds. The lectures of John 
Knewstubs upon y® 20th chap, of Exodus. A threefold treatise, by Robert Bolton. 
Sermons, by Hump. Sydenham. The hipocrite discovered, by Sara. Torskell. Con- 
cerning publicke prayer, by Jo. Browning. Meditations on the Sacra., by Ed. Rey- 
nolds. The soule's miserye and recovery, by Sam. Hoard. The plaine man's spiritual 
plough, by J. C. King David's vow for reformation, by George Hakewell. Precious 
remedies against Satan's devices, by Tho. Brooks. A monument of mortality, by M. 
Day. Joannis Calvine. The safe religion, by Rich. Baxter. The scepter of Judah, 
by Edmund Bunnye. A discourse concerning y« gift of prayer, by John Wilkins. 

*' The Dockeray's were a Westmerland family. The rector of Watlass and Mr. 
^ome were, it seems, old friends. 

2fi Probably some benefit club. The York Amicable Society was, I believe, now in 
jcxistence. 
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A patteme of pietye, by Jolm Ley. Sight and fiEdth, by Joseph Sjrmonds. The 
tryall of a Christian's growth, by Tho. Goodwin. The sincere convert, by Tho, Shep- 
herd. The hap^nes of enjoying and making a true and speedy use of Christ, by 
Alex. GroBse. The debt booke, or a treatise on Romans y" 13 yers, ye 8 (chr.), by 
Henry Wilkinson. The case and cure of a deserted soule, by Jos. Symonds. The 
yeming of Chrisf s bowels, by S. M. Microcosmus or y" historye of man, or Purohas 
his pilgiime. A book of Christian exercise, by R. P. The conyersone of Soloman, by 
John Done. Aytapheia, or y« act of divine contentment, by Tho. "Watson. Deyotions, 
by John Bonne. The presimiptuous man's mirrour, by Ben. Austin. Deyotion 
digested, by Peter Samwaies. Memorialis yites ChristiansB. A draught of eteniitye. 
The royall passing bell, by Hump. Sydenham. The wondcrfull misterye of spirituall 
growth. Gk>d's summons unto a generall repentance, by Adam Harsnett. Christfs 
counsill to his languishing church of saryis, by Obadi. Sedgwicke. Examples of 
miracles of Grod's mercys to his children, by Sa. Clarke. Herbert's remains. A foun- 
taine of teares, by John Featley. Heayenly meditations, by Thomas Rogers. The 
joumall or dyary of a thankfull Christian, by J. B. The bearing and burden of y« 
spiritt, by Jo. Sedgwicke. St. Paul's threefold cord, by Daniell Touberville. The 
cure of misprision, by R. Juuias. Essays and obseryations, theologicall and morall, 
by a Student in theologie. The golden mean. The reward of the faithfull. The 
sainf s encouragement in eyil times, by Edward Leigh. Lot's little one, by Will. Ince. 
Three treatises, y« cure of cares, &c., by Henry Mason. Distractions, or holy madnes, 
by John Gaule. A briefe of y^ bible's historic, by Henock Clapham. Eremicus 
theolo. or a sequestered diyine, by Theophilus Wodemote. L. AnnaDi SenecsSf Cord- 
ubensis, tragsedise. Ancilla pietatis, or y« handmaid to private devotion^ by Dan. 
Featly. Zootomia, or obseryations on y« present maners of y« English, by Richard 
"Whitlock. Paradisus precum. Vox Dei, by Tho. Scott. Assertio vera de Trinitate 
{Szegedmus adversm Servetumj Geneva, 1573). The resolved Christian. The pen- 
itent, or entertainments for Lent. The returns of spiritual comfort and grief. The 
grand conspiracye, by John Allington. The royall charter granted to kings, by T. B. 
Select cases of conscience touchin witches and witchcrafts, by Jo. Gaule. A muster 
roll of y« evill angells, &c., by R. B. The Christian sacrifice, by James Barker. 
Stoa triumphans, or two sober paradoxes. Directions for y« private reading of y" 
scriptures, by Nicholas Bifeild. Meditationes Sancti Augustini. A golden chaine, 
by Tho. Rogers. Essayes, &c., by Rich. Brathwayt. Memorialis vitse Christianao 
{by Louis de Cfranada), i ii. David persecuted. Bacon's advancement of learning. 
Christ sett forth, by Tho. Goodwin. Now or never, by Rich. Baxter. A short essay 
of afflictions. Summa doctrines Christianas. Helps to Christian duties, by Hen. 
Whitfield. The cause and cure of a wounded conscience, by Tho. Fuller. August, 
medita [tiones]. An answer to Monseiur de la Militiere, &c. Divi Aurel. Augustini, 
&c. The doctrine of the bible. Wisdome and innocence, &c. A discourse of holy 
love, &c. The saint's guide, &c., by Tho. Hooker. An opening of the tenn command- 
ments, by Will. Whately. Judgment and mercy for afflicted soules, by Fra. Quarles. 
The mirror of martyrs. A treatise of prayer. A miscellany of ejaculations, divine, 
morall, &c. The practise of Christian perfection, by Tho. White. Faith and exper- 
yence, by John Collings. The saint's infirmitys, by John Preston. Milke for babes, 
&c., by Martin Fynch. Psalmi seu precationes, &c. The measures and offices of 
friendship, by Jer. Taylor. Physicke against famine, &c., by Will. Attersoll. Mem- 
oriale vitas ChristianaQ, &o. The plaine man's pilgrimage, &c., by W. W. The oxe 
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masseled, &c. The rowsing of the sluggard, &c. The doctrine and use of y« sscm- 
ment, &c. Seventeene little sennon bookes. An essay of drapexy, by William Scott. 

These books, I believe, have long since disappeared. 

The rectory of Marske is valued in the king's books at 12/. 6« 3|(f. 
According to an old survey in the Registmm Honoris de Eichmond, the 
living paid 10«. for procuration fees, 4«. 6d. for Peter-pence, and 1*. for 
synodals. 

Circa 1270, Hervey son of William de Marske grants to the church 
of St. Edmund of Marske and to John, the rector, and his successors, 
his arable land and wood " juxta le gyle in Henriwra,'* he releasing the 
donor and his heirs from the tithe of hens and eggs. 

In 1446, when an enquiry was made into the value of the living, it 
was found to be worth lOl, and was taxed at 10 marks, the amount 
fixed upon at the Nova Taxatio in 1292, it having been taxed previ- 
ously at 16 marks. (Reg. Archid. Richmond, & Rot. Orig. in Thesau- 
rario Dunelm.) "When Bishop Gastrell made his survey of the diocese 
of Chester, the living was worth, glebe, tithes, and fees, 7U. 5«. At 
the present time the tithes are commuted for 390Z. per annum, in addi- 
tion to which there are some 40 acres of glebe land, for the most part in 
a bad condition. 

CHARITIES.^ln 1655 Thomas Hutchinson gave lOOZ. to the poor 
of the parish, invested in a yearly rent charge of bl, out of the Glints 
estate ; 3/. of it to be distributed in Skelton and the rest in Marske. 
In 1695 the Rev. John Jackson bequeathed certain rent charges for the 
use of the poor ; these, pursuant to his will, were sold many years ago, 
and invested in lands in the parish of Richmond and in tithes and land 
at East Harlsey, near TsTorthallerton, which are let for between 60/. 
and 80?. per annum. The lord of the manor and the rector are the 
trustees. The poor have also a yearly rent charge of 10«. out of the 
Riddings farm, near Grinton. 

There is also in the village a small school for the benefit of the parish, 
of which the lord of the manor and the rector have the management. 
The endowment of the school in Bishop Gastrell's time was 9?. per an- 
num. Through the kindness of the trustees of the Hutton charity and 
the present owner of the estate, the master now receives nearly 60?. 
per annum. 

At the dissolution of the monasteries there were several parcels of 
land within the parish in the hands of ecclesiastical corporations. 
Eeldom belonged to Jervaux Abbey, and an account of it will be given 
afterwards. The nunnery of Marrick had property in Marske which 
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was valued at 13«. 4d, per annum. This is mentioned at a very early 
period among the Marrick deeds in the Collectanea Topographica. 
There was also property in the village worth I2d, per annum belonging 
to the tiny cell of St. Martin, near Eichmond. 

THjE SALL stands on the southern bank of the rivulet, in a most 
channing situation. Sheltered from the northern blasts by a group of 
aged sycamores, and lying, as it were, in the smooth basin formed by 
an amphitheatre of hills, it looks towards the south-east. On either 
side of you the ground rises upwards in undulations so beautifully 
rounded that you might imagine that nature, for once at least, had 
simulated art. The prospect in front is bounded by the abrupt outline 
of the Eedscar, but as the eye falls downwards it rests upon a softer and 
a more pleasing landscape. Before you is a stately avenue of Hmes in- 
tended, perhaps, at some time to form the approach to the hall, and to 
divert the road towards the village which now runs, with an agreeable 
effect, through the very grounds. On either side of the road are the 
gardens, covering a large extent of ground, and laid out in terraces 
beside the brawling stream. Shrubs of the choicest kinds are blended 
on the slopes with the native brushwood, and among them, at the verge 
where the forest trees creep in, stands a silver fir, the finest, perhaps in 
England. The poet Mason, who was weU acquainted with the beauties 
of Marske, does not forget it in his EngHsh Garden. 

Far to the north of thy imperial towers, 

Augusta ! in that wild and Alpine vale, 

Through which the Swale, by mountain-torrents swell'd 

Flings his redundant stream, there liVd a youth 

Of polish'd manners ; ample his domain, 

And fair the site of his paternal dome. 

He lov'd the art I sing ; a deep adept 

In nature's story, well he knew the names 

Of all her verdant lineage. 

On the summit of the hill that overhangs the hall, to the westward, is 
the deer park, which has been in existence for more than a century. In 
it, on the loftiest eminence that can be found, there peers over the trees 
an obelisk of freestone. It marks the burial place of an elder brother of 
the present worthy owner of the estate. He desired that his bones should 
be laid in a place from which he had so often admired the beauties of 
the scenery around. 

Moritur et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos. 
And his wishes were frdfilled. The funeral service was read over his 
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remains in the little churoh below, and then the procession wound 
slowly up the hill and laid his body in the earth at the appointed spot. 
The pUlar bears the following inscription to conunemorate him :— -* 

HATTHJEUS HUTTON, ABXIGEB, 

DE 

MACCLESFIELI) 

COM. CESTBIAE 

OBirr. xxn die decem. mdcccxit. 

^TATIS SUM XXXY. 

The hall, as it is at present, bears no great appearance of antiquity. 
It is a plain substantial edifice, built, in all probability, about 120 
years ago. Eemains of the old house, however, may be found in the 
interior. There are no traces now of the "faire place " which Leland 
saw at Marske in his pilgrimage ; but, as far as comfort is concerned, 
there is no reason, probably, to regret its destruction. The stables 
stand to the westward of the hall, and were built about 1 750. They 
were erected for the accommodation of a magnificent stud of race-horses, 
one of which, known by the name of Black Chance, brought consider- 
able credit to his owner. There is a portrait of him still preserved, 
shewing the proportions of a steed when four-mile heats could be run 
with no difficulty at all. Another horse, called Marske, was the sire of 
the celebrated Eclipse, and is well known to all who are versed in the 
history of the turf. He, too, had his portrait painted, of which there 
is an engraving.^ Among the pictures that are preserved at Marske 
several deserve an especial notice. Among them is a complete collection 
of the portraits of the Huttons since 1700, and many of the Darcies of 
Navan. Among them are the following : — 

Matthew Hutton when Dean of ^Tork. A stem looking man. He wears a black 
cap fringed with white lace, and a white ruff. An unpleaeing picture. 

Another portrait of the same person when Archbishop of York. In the comer ia 
the date 1603. It represents a very aged man in his episcopal robes. Age has 
■omewhat softened his features, but the aspect is still forbidding. 

A full-length portrait of the widow and son of Sir Walter Raleigh. This is a very 
interesting picture. The little boy bears the well known features of the unfortunate 
navigator, and there is a pensire melancholy air about mother and bod that reminds 
US of their troubles^ Lad j Raleigh's ring is also preserred at Marske. 

^ Mr. Hutton's groom used to be a regular attender of Durham races about 70 or 
80 years since. He took over his master's horses in the course of the preceding 
week, and on the Sunday morning before the races he duly went to church. He 
always went to the same church (Elyet), occupying the same seat, and listening each 
year to the same sermon. The ricar selected the encouraging text ** So run that ye 
may obtain " ! Tempera mutantur. 
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Sir Conyers Darcy, the distinguished Royalist, Created Lord Darcy and Conyera 
in 1641. A handsome face, florid and oval, with a Carolian beard and moustache. 
Half-length. He is in a court dress, and has a purple mantle with a surcoat of 
vhite point lace. A very pleasing picture. 

Dorotliy Bellasis his wife. A pretty girlisli face with light hair and brown eyes. 
Slie holds a watch in her hand, and is very richly attired in a brown brocaded dress 
trimmed with lace. Her ear-rings, singularly enough, are attached to the ears by 
ribands. 

A small oral portrait of the imhappy Monmouth. So beautifully is it painted that 
it looks like a minature. He is in armour, with his long dark locks rolling over the 
burnished steel. The face is radiant with yivacity and intelligence. 

James Jessop, Lord Darcy of Navan. A small and very pleasing picture. He is 
dressed in brown yelvet, with his hair unpowdered. The countenance is open and 
expressive, full of colour, with keen dark eyes. 

Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York and Canterbury; in gown and bands. 
"Whitaker describes the picture as that of *'a plump and rosy divine, of tranquil times, 
when persecution no longer alarmed, nor profound theological studies wasted the 
frame of theologians." 

John Hutton, Esq., the present Mr. Button's grandfather. A splendid portrait by 
Hudson. The face beams with kindness and animation. 

I now come to tlie history of the parish and the descent of the estate. 
The number of English statute acres within the parish at the last 
census was 5,220; the whole, with the exception of a scanty por- 
tion appertaining to the rector of Marske, is now concentrated in the 
family of Hutton. The whole of the estate was, in old times, part of 
the great Eichmond fee, and was granted out, Applegarth excepted, by 
one of the ancient earls to the Eoalds, afterwards to be identified with 
the Scropes of Bolton, under whicb lordship it is a manor, being holden 
by knight's service. They subinfeuded it to different tenants, and their 
properties remained distinct till a very recent period, when they were 
bought up by the present Mr. Hutton and his brother. I shall divide 
the parish into five properties, Marske, Glints, Skelton, Peldom, and "West 
Applegarth, and I shall consider the history of each separately. 

THE ESTATE OF MAItSITE,— There is no mention of Marske 
in the Domesday book. It is quite possible that at that early period the 
village bad no existence, and that the lands were not yet divided from 
some neighbouring manor. At all events they were included in the vast 
estate of Edwin the Saxon earl, which was seized by the Conqueror and 
bestowed by him en masse, as a royal guerdon, upon his nephew Alan 
Earl of Brittany. Thenceforward Marske was a portion of the magnifi- 
cent Honor de Eichmond, and from its vicinity to the castle it is probable 
enough that it was retained for some time in the possession of the earls, 
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for pasturage or hunting. It is not quite certain when Marske became 
a manor, and to whom it was first granted out. When Kirkby's inquest 
was taken, the Roalds held immediately under the earl, but in the 
following charter, which was granted more than a century earlier, the 
earl himself grants common to a subtenant for all his lands in the manor, 
and that by the bounds by which the manor itself is afterwards conveyed 
by a Eoald. I cannot ascribe to this charter a date 'later than 1171, and 
it is of so much value and interest that I give it in extenso. 

Gonanua filius Gonani,^^ comes RichmondisB, omniboa hominibufl suis Franciis et 
Anglicis, clericia et laicis, tarn presentibas quam futoris, salutem. Notmn sit yobia 
quod dedi concessi et bac present! carta mea confirmayi Harschulpbo Gleseby, meo 
carissimo oonsanguineo et constabilario castri mei KicbmondisB, et omnibus terns et 
tenementis suis in novo foresto manerio et dominio de Merske cum pertinentiis, 
libertatem et communam in omnibus locis, terris, pratis, silvis, campis, moris, boscis, 
planis, pascuis et pasturis, cum bonis suis omnibus et catallis cujuscumque generis 
yel speciei sint aut fuerint, et in omnibus aliis aisisamentis et proficuis et commoditat- 
ibus ad alicujus creature usum pertenentibus yel intra aut supra terram cum 
pertinentiis spectantibus. 

Videlicet, a philo aquoB forestse versus austrum usque ad comarium clausures de 
Skelton, et deinde usque lapidem stantem in oriente fine de Hesylbowe, et de inde 
usque ad congeiiem lapidum super Cockhowe, et de inde sicut aqua celestis diyidit 
inter dominium de Skelton et dominium de Merske usque ad Wbytegate, et sicut 
Wbytegate se ostendit versus austrum usque Thyrlgate et Bratheow-bek et sicut 
Bradebowe bekk descendit in aquam de Swale, et sicut aqua de Swale descendit 
usque pedem aquas forestee, et ulterius sicut aqua de Swale descendit in pedem aqusB 
de Felbek, ascendendo per Felbeck usque pedem de Sowemyre, et de inde usque 
Wudkeld juxta locum qui vocatur Cbapel-grene, et a Cbapel-grene usque pedem de 
Swaynemyre, et de inde usque lapidem super moram usque comarium albi muri, et 
sicut alba mora se ostendit et extendit versus occidentem usque lapidem stantem. 
super Todam quae vocatur Clevedale Rake, alias vocatur Hyne Rake, et sic linialiter 
descendendo per lapidem vocatum Wbyte-stane super Graystane Kill usque ryvolum 
de Cleyedale, et sicut riyolus de Clevedale transit in aquam forestes, et sicut aqua 
forested diyidit later dominium de Merske et Skelton. Preterea, insuper, dedi et 
concessi dicto Harsculpbo et keredibus suis adyocationem ecclesiss de Merske. Item 
dedi eidem Harsculpbo in omnibus terris suis libertatem tenendi ciuiam cimi juribus 
et omnibus aliis aisisamentis a tribus septimanis in tres veluti alicui curiae convenit 
contingere et pertinere sine alicujus curisB sectatione, per se, et beredibus suis 
et tenentibus suis libere et integre sine aliquo impedimento. Item dedi etiam 
dicto Arshculpbo et terris suis predictis Hbertatem piscandi in omnibus aquis meis de 
foresta cum retis sagenis et instrumentis aliis piscacioni conyenientibus. Similiter 
dedi predicto Arsculpbo et terris suis predictis libertatem ad sectam molendinorum 
suorum unacum tenentibus et omnibus aliis infra metas predictas commorantibus. 
Item dedi dicto Harsculpbo et heredibus suis libertatem venandi in omnibus boscis, 

^ His grandfather was Conan Duke of Brittany, and bence be calls bimself fitz 
Conan. His own father was Alan sumamed Niger Earl of Ricbmond. 
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▼a6tis, pascuis et postaris, infra dominium de Merske. Freterea, eciam, dedi et oon- 
cessi ac confirmavi dicto Harsculpho libertatem claadcndi, mnrandi, seperandi yel 
fossandi omnes terras suae manerio de Mai-ske pertinentes, cum boscis aquis et omni- 
modis aliis commoditatibus et aisissamentis qualitercumque dicto manerio spectan- 
tibus aut pertinentibuB yeme et estate, et in separali continere, et libertatempredictam 
complete, libere et imperpetuum ab omnibus hominibus consenrare, sicut diyise et 
habunde in mea presencia assignavi, ut supradictum est et speciflcatum — habendum 
et tenendum omnes libertates et communias predictas cum suis pertinentiis prefato 
Harsculpbo, heredibus et assignatis suis, imperpetuum de me et heredibus meis, red- 
dendo inde michi et heredibus meis tres racemos zinsibri in die Natalis Domini, si 
petantur, pro omnibus aliis serviciis, consuetudinibus, exaccionibus et demandis. £t 
ut ista mea presens concessio et donatio stabilis sit firma imperpetuum sigillum meum 
preesentibus apposui. Hiis testibus Gylberto Folyot, £lya Amundavilla, Henrico 
Camerario, Yyone capellano, Galfrido filio Bryani, Hugone hostiario, Elya de Downe- 
home, Adam de Rothmere, Malgero filio Galfridi, Alcxandro arcumgerente et aliis 
multis. (Seal defaced. SmaU. Brown wax.) 

Of the early history of the family of Clesehy there is very little known. 
The novus homo of the house was probably a foreigner who came over in 
the conrt of the Earl of Richmond. The little vill on the bonks of the 
Tees gave him the name of Cleseby. The singular name of Harschulph 
is peculiar to the Clesebies, and it is observable that the begumer of the 
house of the Eoalds was one Arscoit Musard. In the little court that 
was held in the castle of Richmond the Clesebies, probably, held high 
positions, and they were connected by blood with the Roalds and several 
other families of distinction : and I cannot but think that Harschulph the 
constable was the grandson of Harschulph Musard, and that his interest 
in Marske descended to the Roalds. The following charter shews that 
in the time of King John, the Clesebies had a subfeudatory interest in 
Marske : — 

Adam de Clesebi. — Reginaldo fratri meo, pro humagio et servicio suo, duas 
bovatas terrsa in Mersc cum tofto et crofto et cum omnibus pertinenciis suis sine 
retenemento ; illas, scilicet, quas Petrus de Mersc dedit mibi pro servicio meo : illi, 
scilicet et heredibus suis tenendas de me et heredibus meis in feudo et hereditate 
libere et quiete, faciendo forinsecum servicium quantum pertinet ad duas boyatas 
terras in feudo ubi duodecim carucatsB terrse faciunt feudum militis, et reddendo 
annuatim mihi et heredibus meis quatuor solidos, scilicet, duos solidos ad Fentecostcn 
et duos solidos ad festum Sancti Martini. Hiis testibus Radulfo filio Radulfi de 
Mulef, Halnado de Halnadebi, Nichplao de Stapelton, Alexandro de Croft, Roberto 
de Brethanebi, Alano Clerico, Benedicto de Stapelton, Alezandro de Clesebi, Henrico 
de JoUebi, Rogero de Aldeburc. (Seal, a fleur-de-lis, sio. ide db clesbi.) 

This charter introduces to us for the first time a family of the name 
of Marske which, even at that early period, had some interest in the 
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Tillage^ and under which the Clesebies were holding. Among tiie 
Marske papers is the following charter : — 

Alanus de Barton, quondam manens in Cleseby. — Harsquid* filio Willelmi do 
Cleseby totum mes. meum in yiUa de Cleseby et edam totam terram meam sicut 
Jacet apud Ellehou in temtorio ejusdem. Testibiis, Hanquido domino de Clesebj, 
WiUekno de Mordon, Alexandro de Cleeebj, Alano Orre in Stapelton, Alano de Bar- 
ton cleiico. 

Among the muniments of the college of the yicars choral at York are two 
grants of land in Barton by Eobert de Mersc and Eobert 8on of Alan de 
Morse, Did Alan de Barton change his name when he acquired property 
at Marske ? This is, at least, a probable supposition. The date of these 
documents is certainly not later than 1230. The following pedigree 
will shew the descent of the estate for the greater part of a century : — 

Bobert de Marske. b 

I ■■■'''' ^  ' T 

Roger, filius Boberti de Marske, makes a y Amicia, whom Bobert Cassandra soror Bo- 
grant of land to Henry fil. Beginaldi. fitz Bobert calls avia. geii de Marske. 

I ' 

Alice, releases her dower to Philip de Saper- 
ton 1296, being then " vidua Boberti quon- 
dam domini de Mersc." 



BobertuB, filius Bogeri, dominus de 
Marske, witnesses a grant to Marske 
church. 



1. Wymark = Booertus, filius Boberti, s^: Alice. In 1323 Alice, relict of Bobert 



dominus deMarsk. Uncle 
of Harschulph de Cleseby. 
Sells Marske in 1296. 
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quondam dom. de Marske, releases Hars- 
culph de Cleseby from a payment of 40«. 
at her death. 



•n 



Bichard de Marske coll. Thomas de Marske. In 28 Bobert, son of Bobert de 

11 Feb. 1361, to the Edward III. he makes his Marske, quitclaims his 

rectory of (xreat Lang- brother his attorney to re- interest in Marske to 

ton. Occurs among the ceive for him a mes. at Thomas de Cleseby, 13 

Marske deeds. Clints. Edward III. 

Adam de Marske of North Duffield c^ Bobert de Marske, 
I      -> ( civis et stokfvsch— 
Emma, dau. and coheir, mar. Walter, son of Bobert monger, London,' 
Walker of North Duffield. releases' his inter- 
Alice, dau. and coheir, mar. John Halyday. est in Marske to 

They quitclaim their interest in Marske to Thos. .. «qq * ^ 

de Cleseby 3 Hen. IV. "^^• 

There are a great many charters at Marske relating to small portions 
of property in the parish which were made in the thirteenth century. I 
give extracts from a few of them, observing, in limine^ that the names 
of the places are still, to a great extent, retained at the present day. 

Bobertus filius Alani de Merske — ^Willielmo filio Bogeri de eadem Tilla — 1 acr. 
terras in Clivedale — ^redd. 2a, per ann. — ita tamen quod quociensciinque predictus 
Willielmus in foresterio ceciderit nichil amplius quam ^d. debit. Testibus, Conano 
de Mersk, Warino converse, Bogero de Haske, Petro de Merske, Gilberto ejusdem 
viUse, Boberto sacerdote. 
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Robertas filius Herveii de Merac — Johaxmi filio Petri de Mereo — acram terro quam 
Herv. pater meus yendidit in magno suo negocio. Test., R. capellano de Mersc, 
Roberto filio Alani, etc. 

Job. fil Petri de Mersc — Henrico nepoti meo — ^onam particulam terree in campo 
de Mersc, scilicet yiride assartum in Feldegile et duas particulas terrse et terram meam 
in Acresbowe et in le bengande, cum uno tofto in parte superiore tofti quondam 
Petri filii LucsB patris mci — rent Id, Test., dom. Job. tunc rectore de Mersc, 
Rogero domino de Mersc, Conayno de Mersc. 

Rogerus fil. Roberti de Mersc — Henrico filio Reginald! — ^illud toftum et croftum 
quod fuit Cassandrsd sororis mesB in villa de Mersc et sex acras terrse mese in Mersc 
et liberam commumam. Test., magistro Roberto de Cleseby persona de Dunum, 
domino Job. persona de Mersc, Jobanne filio Petri de eadem, Job. de EUertona, 
Galfr. de Apelgard, Roberto receptore de Eicbmond, Willelmo de Bulbrec, Jobanne 
derieo de Merac. 

Robertas filius Henrici de Mersc — ^Willelmo Hobtton duas pecias terrsointerritorio 
de Merscb yocatas Conanridding & Henriridding paying I2d rent to tbe nuns at 
Mlerton and a lb. of incense to tbe monks at Jervauz. Test., dom. Gwyscbardo de 
Cbarron tunc senescallo Ricbemundiae, Halnatb de Halnatbeby tunc ballivo, dom. 
Job. tunc persona de Mersck, magistro Job. de Hobtton, Herreo fil. Will : de Mersck, 
&c. 

Jcbannes dux BritanniaQ primogenitus dominus Ricbemund — ^Willelmo de Hobt- 
tun — domes suas in magno suo assarto apud Feldegile in territorio de Mersc — set 
quod sit talis clausura circa dictum assartum qualis dausura solet esse circa campos 
in foresta et quod non babeat ibi canem commorantem. Testibus Job. de le Bret'n, 

Alano militibus, fiartbolomeo capellano, Halnato de Halnatbeby, Rogero de 

Auget, Roberto de Applegartb. 

Willelmus de Hocbton in Neuton juxta Barton — Roberto filio Roberti domino de 
Hersk et Wymark uxori suae — ^totum clausum subtus Clappegate quod vocatur 
Conanriding, excepta porcione ecdesias. Testibus, domino Hugone de Ask et Halnetb 
de Hanletbby, militibus, Roberto de Apelgartb, etc. 

Wlien Kirkby's inquest was taken in 1287 it was fonnd tliat there 
were six camcates of arable land in Marske, twelve making a knight's 
fee : of these Henry de Marske held one, Roger de Scargill half a caru- 
cate, and Roger de Bretham. another half, all of Robert de Marske. These 
lands, together with four other carucates, were held by the said Robert 
of Roald de Richmond. 

I do not intend to weary my readers with a recital of all the little 
changes of property at Marske. There are very many of them. The 
purchase of a single house, in those days, might originate at least a 
dozen charters.^ Every person who, by the utmost stretch of the ima- 

2' In tbe muniment room at Marske tbere are at least 300 of these charters, all of 
"wbicb I have carefully perused. They were cataLgued, by Matthew Hutton, Esq. 
of Marske, who died in 1666, and, subsequently, they have been arranged by Mr. 
Michael Fryer, who was on the most intimate terras with the late John Hutton, Esq. 
Mr. Fryer lived for a long time at Reeth, spending a great portion of his time at 
Marske. He was a distinguished mathematician and well versed in antiquities. He 
drew up the account of Eugene Aram, which was printed at Richmond in 1832. Mr. 
Fryer died at Newcastle about fifteen years ago. 
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gination, could be supposed to have the slightest interest in the property 
which was sold was required to release his right to the purchaser. The 
Dean and Chapter of Durham have, on an average, eight or ten charters 
connected with every acre of land that they possess ! No one will thank 
me for telling him to whom each tofb and croft in a little country vil- 
lage was leased out, aad how they returned to the lessor. 'No one cares 
to know how there was occasionally a sale of a house or an acre of land, 
and what anxiety there was to recover it. There is nothing worthy of 
being recorded in the history of the magnates, if we may so call them, 
of a little country village, whose social position was scarcely superior to 
that of the labourers of the present day. 

In 1294 Eobert de Marske begins to sell his estate : the ostensible 
purchaser was Philip de Saperton, rector of Marske, but the real buyer, 
or at all events the person who had the greatest interest in the bargain, 
was Harschulph de Cleseby, a nephew of the vendor and of the head-lord. 
Sir Roald fitz Eoald. The following grant of Eoald fitz Eoald, giving 
up the manorial rights to his nephew, is valuable on many considera- 
tions : — 

Abund^ de Me2ske. — Sciant presentes et fatori quod ego Rowaldus dominiis de 
Constable Burton dedi concessi et hac presenti carta meo confirmayi Herschulpho 
Glesby, nepoti meo, totum dominiam de Merske, una cum advocatione ecclesise ejusdem. 
ac molendinum meum aquaticum ; cum omnibus suis pertinentiis, sicunt jaciuntur par- 
ticulariter ex utraque parte aquse forestae, sicut so abundant versus australem usque 
pedem de Hartsties, assendendo in Hartsties usque comarium clausorum de Skelton, 
et delude usque lapidem stantem in orientali parte de Hesilhow, et abinde usque locum 
vocatum Rukke super Cockbowe, et delude sicut aqua celi dividit inter dominium do 
Skelton et dominium de Merske versus occidentem usque altam viam quae venit a 
Helwatb usque Bratbowbek, et deinde sicut Bratbawbek discendit in aquam Swallise, 
et deinde sicut se extendit usque pedem aquae forestso, et abinde usque pedem de 
Felbeck ex parte boriali ascendendo in Felbeck usque pedem de Sowemyre, et abinde 
usque pedem de Wodkeld jiixta plaoeam quae vocatur Cbapelgrene, et deinde usque 
pedem de Swaynmyre sicut aqua quae vocatur Felbeck se extendit, et abinde usque 
lapidem stantem super moram, et deinde sicut se extendit usque comarium muri quod 
vocatur Whitcwall, et abinde sicut se extendit versus occidentem usque lapidem stan- 
tem desuper rodam quae vocatur Hyndrake descendendo in rivulum de Clyffedale, et 
deinde sicut se extendit in aquam foresti, et sicut aqua foresti descendit inter dominium 
de Merske et dominium de Skelton usque pedem de Hertsties ; habendum et tenendum 
dictum dominium de Merske, cum advocatione predicta, ac molendinum predictum cum 
omnibus suis pertinentiis prefato Herschulpho beredibus et assignatis suis imperpetuum; 
reddendo inde micbi et beredibus meis ad scutagium, quando currit, unum obolum, 
si petatur. In cujus rei testimonium huic presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui. 
Hiis testibus Rogero de Aske, Tboma de Lawton, militibus, Roberto de Appilgarth, 
Jobanne de Laton, Petro de Swjmetwayto, Roberto de Preston, et aliis. (Seal much 
defaced. Arms, a lion rampant.) 
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The following extracts, from the Marske charters, shew how the 
Bubtenaiicies were gradually changmg owners. The curious names 
tempt me to give them in the original language : — 

Eobertus filius Robert! de Merske — Hersculpbo de Cleseby, nepoti meo — ^placeam 
Tocatam ermitagium in yilla de Merske a parte boriali rivuli de Whydaylle correntis 
in aqnam forestse, ubi, extendit se ad pedem de Ragill, ascendendo in Ragill usque 
comarium muri super moram, et deinde se extendit usque bondem stantem super 
rodam yocatam Wyddaylle rake, discendendo in aquam. 

Robertus filius Roberti domini de Mersk — Phillippo rectori ecclesisB de Mersk — 
totum toftum quod jacet juxta toftum abbatis Jorevall*, et terram et pratum meum ex 
parte boriali de Cliyedalebek, videlicet, unam bovatam tcrrsB in Merske quam cum 
tofto emi de Johanne filio Willelmi de Bulbrek et quinque aoras terree et prati 
jacentes super Halleflat inter terram Galfridi de Clyntes et terram Roberti filii 
Koberti filii Henrici, et unam acram super Younaker, et pratum meum et vastum in 
Robertrudhyng inter Herviridyng et sepem, et quatuor acras terrsD cum vasto in 
Gramelridbyng quas emi de WiUelmo filio Johannis de Melsanby, et pratum meum 
quod vocatur Houttonriddyng, ad termlnum vitae, reddendo annuatim unam rosam 
infra primas nundinas Richemund post festum S. Job. Baptistse. Mersk. 17 kal. 
Nov. 1294. Test. Thos. fil. Robt de Applegard etc. (Seal, bum leo foutis, around 
a lion rampant — a common device.) 

Rob. fil. Rob. quondam domini de Mersk — Philippo de Saperton, rectori de 
Mersk, — viam de tofto meo— pratum voc. Golmyre et Frere ridings et Frere ridings- 

myre, durante vita — terram et pratum in Merske quae 
Amicia mca avia quondam tenuit nomine dotis, durante 
vita. — necnon molendinum de Mersk — clausum subtus 
Clappegate vocatum Conayneridding, excepta porcione 
ecclesisB. 

Thomas de Ricbemundia, dominus de Ulnstabel- 
burton— Philippo de Saperton rectori de Mersk — 
totum tenementum quod babet in feodo meo ex ven- 
dicione Roberti filii Roberti domini de Mersk in villa 
de Mersk. Apud Constabel-burton die Jovis prox. 
ante fest. S. Andr. 1295. Test. Ricardo de Neusam, 
Waltero clerico de Constableburton, Thoma de Apel- 
garth. (A beautiful seal, which I have engraved.) 

Constabel Burton in crast. S. Petri ad Vine. 1295. Thomas de Richemund dominus 
do Constabelburton ac filius et haeres domini Roaldi de eadem — Philippo de Saperton, 
durante vita, molendinum aquaticum et omnes terras etc. in feudo meo apud Mersk 
quae vendico tenere de Roberto filio et hserede Roberti quondam domini de Merske. 

In 1296 Eohert de Marsk conveys to Saperton the manor of Marske, 
and the advowson of the church, in the presence of Sir Hugh de Aske, 
Sir Wm. de Scargill, and Koger Lord of Halnaby, and in 1298 he quit- 
claims to him all his interest in Marske. In 1 301 Harsculph de Cleseby 
enfeoffs Saperton, Harschulph son of Wm. de Cleseby, jun., and Margery 
his wife, in the manor and advowson, (the **heremite croft" as granted 
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to him by Eobert de Marske alone excepted), to the use of the said Saper- 
ton for his life, with remainder to Harscnlph son of Wm. Cleseby, Jan., 
and his heirs, and failing them to Saperton's own heirs. In 30 Edw. I. 
Saperton suffers a recovery at York of the manor and advowson, " exceptis 
tribus acris terrsB et una bosci, et commnnia pasturee ad quatuor jnmenta, 
sex-decim vaccas cum sequela trium. annorum, et bomagio et servicio 
Hervici de Mersk et heredum " — and Saperton acknowledges them to 
be "jus Harsculphi, ut ea qusB idem Harschlphus habet de dono prsedicti 
Philippi " — Cleseby then grants to Saperton a life-interest in the manor, 
whicb is estated on Harschulpb son of Wm. de Cleseby and Margery his 
wife, and their heirs — failing them, on Eobert son of Wm. de Saperton 
and his beirs — failing them, on Eobert de Mersk and his heirs, and then 
on the right heirs of Harsculph de Cleseby. 

The manor of Marske is now in the possession of the Clesebies. The 
purchaser, Harschulpb de Cleseby, was a man of some consequence in bis 
day. In 1 278 he was receiver of Eichmonshire. At the time of Kirkby's 
inquest, a Harschulpb (son of Wm.) de Cleseby held lands at Cleseby, 
WycHffe, Thorp, and Girlington. In the 8th of Edward I. he was 
found to be enfeoffed of Aldbro* for his life, by John de Britannia. By 
deed dated Feb. 1305, according to Dr. Whitaker, he founded a chantry 
at EUerton. The Harsculph de Cleseby on whom he estated Marske 
was probably his nephew, and his brother Sir John de Cleseby was in- 
debted to him for some property at Marske, and, in all probability, for 
an estate in the parish of Downholme. 

Of Sft John Cleseby, tiU very recently, I knew positively nothing. 

He disappeared altogether from local history. This disappearance is, 

however, explained by the following entry in the Lanercost chronicle. 

• 
MCCCZYi. Eodem tempore, miles quidam de comitatu Kichemundise, dominns, 

scilicet, Johannes de Cleseby, congregans sibi multitudinem malefactorum et ribald- 

orum, insurrexit et patriam destruxit, spolians et rapiens (et) yastans pro voluntate 

sua et Buorum, sicut fecit dominus Gilbertus in Northumbria cum suis complicibus et 

ribaldis ; sed, Domino ordinante, ambo cito capti fuerunt, et dominus Johannes positus 

est ad poenitentiam suam, quia nohiit loqui coram jiisticiariis adductus, et cito post 

mortuus est in carcere. 

What an unhappy end ! And yet there was more of wantonness than 
malice in these exploits. Gilbert de Middleton thought it a good joke 
to plunder the cardinals, with the Bishop of Durham in their suite. 
The Peacock of the N"orth, with his company of " ruffling blades," was 
like him, but he was a Neville, and the arm of the law did not choose 
to arrest his course. 
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The descendants of the culprit's brother were more fortunate. They 
retained poseeesion of KaiBke for nearly a century and a half. ~We learn, 
however, from registers of the archbiBhopa of York, that on one occasion 
tlLe head of the house of Mareke fell vmder occlcsiastical conBure. On 
Jane the 18th, H08, the archhishop directed Thomas Tesdalc, rector of 
Bt Crux, in York, to absolve from excommunication John Barowby, chap- 
Iain, of Kirkby Eavenewath, who had been thus punished for Bolemnizing 
a clandestine marriage, without banne, between Bobert Flaco, Esq., and 
Catharine Halnaby, of Halnaby. He was also to absolve the witneseea 
of the ceremony, Sir Kalnath Mauliverer, kt.. Sir John Halnaby, and 
ThoB. Gleseby, Esq., lord of Mersk. The wedding had probably taken 
place in the adjacent manor house at Skelton. 

The following imperfect pedigree will give my readers some account 
of the family of Clescby of Marske : — 

"WTUiamdeOlesebj, jun.= dan. Bir 'Win. le Scrope, it 

Sir John de CleBsby, kt. — Lord of Down- Harsculpli de CleBeby, son of :^ Marjory. 

holme (WMtaker). In 1313 he grants Wm.deCleaeby,jun.Marsko ' 

to John de Sellerby, elk., a toft And croft ia settled upon him and his issue in 1301. 
and other landa at Wttlbiim, At York Henry la Scrop, kt., grants " Haraculfo 
TEdw. II.hagrantBlohiabrDliecHarB- de CleBeby,D^timeo,p!aoeamTocata.m 
Clilph, " totoiD servicium Hervici de henuitagium in villa de Marsk. Test. 
Harske, et Joh. filii sui," and pardons meg. 5tepb.de Scrop, i-ocMredeMatsk, 
him hia suit of court at Mar^e. Died &atre meu." In 1313 Joh. do Ask, fil. 
in York Caatle, et hter Hugonis de Ask, mil., grants 

 ~  " Haiaculpho de Cleaeby, et Maiiotffl, nx. 

terram yoc. le hermytage in oampo de 
Mereke." He wan constable of the castle 
of Conisburgh, and in 1 9 Edv. II. bis 
goods at Marske to the amount of 6/. were seized for a debt due bybim to the king. 
'■ .Hurgfui lb (%)>£(/ port degoulea ore une fees et trois losenges d'argent." (Boll of 
Arms, 2 ColL Top., 327.) 



Thomas de Cleseby, dominua de Marske, >f Sibelta. 
fiL and bser. Earsculfi de Cleseby. In "■ 

1387 he acknowledges receiving "deMar'quio 
fuit Tix. predict! Harschulf patris mei— 40 cartas 
tangentee Mersck et unam cartmn langentem 
Cleseby, videlicet, ill am cartam quam Haischulf 
de ClcBfay dedit Herachulf Alio Willelmi." The 
part of tne indenture at Marske is sealed aa in the 
the margin, Laton on The same bear- 
ings occur separately at Jervaui. In 1 3 Edward 
III,, Robt. de MareKe quitclaims his interest in 
Marske to Thos. de Cleseby and Sibella ux. In 
16 Edw. III., be grants "placeam apud Merake 
voe. le Mikelridding," to Sir Wm. le Scrap, kt. 
for 10 ycBTB. Witnesses charters at Marske, 23 
£dw. III. and 1343. 



Harsculph do Cleseby, witneaaea severBl charters : 
at Mar^, inter 28-4S Edward III. Presmta to 
the living in 1362. 



( of Barmlpi it Qttlif r 



Jobn de CloBcbf , r 
Manko from 1391 
Bee amoDg ths rectors. 
June 17, 6 Hen. V., Thoa. 
Claiebf, Esq., maku hu 
bro'. John Cleselij, reotor 
of If anke, hig attorney to 
take teiiiii of lands in 
Marake givea to Hm bf 



Aliacora. Acrisiiu dei^ Alice. 

Cltaeby.oqc.  -j 

la the Morske cbar- \ 
teninler 1380-1400. | 
Hod lands in Huds- : 
veil. A baUiff of ; 
Richmond 1333.  



Kobert Ciulh 



John de Cleseby, Esq., 



In 1381 Thoa, de Conton re- 

loaaea to liitn the manor of 

Hanke, and the chaTcb, and 

lands in Clesebr and Thornton 

Steward. 23 Eic. II conveys 

to his broth. John, and Robert 

Pkyce, Esq., all his lands in 

Maigke, ei dono Biohard de 

Marake. 8 Oct, 2 Hen. TI., 
enfeofis his brother John, Chr. Banister, 
Esq., John Bettill cap, and John Dogson 
of NeiTsom, of Mar^a, fto. {Seal of Arm& : — Two bendlets, a 
canton.} At the DissolutiOD, the Abbey of Eggleston paid 66<. 84, 
per ann. to a chantry piieit at Ellerton, '"pro animBbus heredam 
rbomie de Gteseby." 23 July, IS Hen. Tl,, Alianora nuper ui. 
Tbomie Cleaeby, grants seiiiin to Ra)ph Pndsay, Esq., of Colyn- 
■mU and O^^ate. On 18 July, 31" " f..>_L .l..,___ t^ 
HJDTeys them to John Dinley, Esq 
)f his mulleta as in the margin. 



EoberT 



his son and daughter, rem. to John of Trollop. The amu of 
Hawyk were Gold (or sUver), a black band, geDeially charged 
with three crosses (crosalet.) See 1 Sur. 36, 91, 92. 

do Cleseby, dominua = Elizabeth. Agnes, wife of John Haiwiulph de Cleaeby. 

Marake, filiua ot hares' 1 Trollope, Esq. of Thomas de Clesebv. 

""'"'" ThonJey, CO.pttl., 
legatee in 1129, 



godson." In 1171 
Eer grandson took 
Little £den under 



I Oeseby. 
Soger de Cleeeby, 
of'ifobTpi'ayM of Richard de Qewby. 
Egton, who calls Peter de Cleaeby. 
her broth. Robert John de Cleaeby. 
(of whom she was Margaret, {afterward* 
.:tlT7|-™Tf; wifeofJoliWftWtoi.. 
UTem7Hen.VI.) Esq. of Clifie, who d' 
nifl cousm and in 1 479^ and called by 
Glover, ■amitaEliia- 
__ beth» Cleaeby.') 

5ie settlement of Alianora. 
4 Henry VI., and AH these, in July, 16 
the Hawyk arms Hen. VI., as children 
were qnartered by of Thomas & Alianora, 
her descendants in release Colynhall and 
right of that land. Orgabi to Fudsay their 
mothet'e ffeoffee, 

J. J a. " Spofford. "^ Wm. CiOTyers, Esq., 6th 

m domini Hcnrici Percy comitis Narthumbri^ I son of ChriEtopher Con- 
pidem 25 Moij, 29 Hen. VI., inqiiisitio captafuit vers of Hornby, Esq., of 
mentum, &c. Qui dicunt, &c. quod Elizabetha j Harake, jure uz. 
niia et heres Hoberti Cleseby, modo uxor WUlelmi * 
Coniers, ad festuin sanctorum Apoatolorum Simonis et JudEB ultimum elapsmn fuit 
letatis qiiatnordecim annorum et amplius. Ideo prcccptum eat feodario domini quod 
dcUberari faciat prefatiaWillelmo et Elizabcthas uiori ejus omnia terras et tenementa in 
Pateuall, Setyll, Bemyngton, Newsom et Horton cuni eoruro membris et pertinenciiB 
qun sunt UTS fiieruDt in manu domini racione minoris aatatia ejuudem Elizabeths." 



ThoDue da Cl«wby, 1 Uor., 6 Hen. YI. 

^ confirms the 

effect of the 

deed of 2nd 

. Henry VI., 

t subject to the 

I fl' dower of Ali- 

I' anora his fa- 

2 ther'g widow: 

y ^Seal, given 

Si 7th^£m. 

VI,, he again 
eonveyi his lands (o the same parties to 
makeasetUem'ofhis estates, fithatis, 1. 
Onhimaelf intail. 2. On John Trollop, 
Esq.&Agncahiafpieseby'BjBisteT&heir, 
in tail. 3. On Harschulph de Cleaeby. 
His wife Elisabeth to keep hsr dower. 



Elizabeth Cleseby, only child and b 
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It will be seen that the elder line of Cleseby ends in an heiress who 
became the ward of Kichard Neville, Earl of SaHsbniy. The loss of 
the family estates must have been very mortifying to the uncles. It is 
probable that before this there had been some dissensions in the family, 
aa Eobert Cleseby, it will be observed, estates Marske on his sister 
Trollope, failing his own issue, to the exclusion of his six brothers. 
"When Harske passed away from them to a little girl their disappoint- 
ment must have been very great. It manifested itself ia an unwonted 
way. On the 12th of June, 1436, the king issued a writ to enquire 
into the circumstauces of an assault said to have been made upon the 
house at Marske by Harsculph Cleseby, late of Marske, gen., and others. 
They had arrayed themselves iu a warlike fashion, and had expelled 
the adherents of the earl. We know nothing of the result of the 
enquiry. 

Cleseby had, undoubtedly, a very brief tenure of the property of 
which he had so unceremoniously taken possession. The discontented 
feeling in the family did not, however, cease for a long time. In the 
7th of Henry VIII. an agreement was made between Thomas Cleseby 
of Scruton, gentleman, and Wm. Conyers, Esq., of Marske, by which 
it was stipulated that Conyers should have Marske and Hudswell, 
Cleseby keeping aU. the lands in Cleseby and Manfleld which had be- 
longed to Thomas Cleseby, his grandfather. Conyers, possibly, to free 
himself from any further annoyance, put in a claim to the ancient 
estates of the Clesebies before Marske came into their possession, and it 
is probable enough that he would have some interest in them through 
the heiress : this demand, and it would be a very dangerous one, would 
suggest a compromise which would set the matter at rest for ever. 
Of the subsequent history of the Clesebies there is little known. They 
were traffickers in abbey lands, one of them having a lease at EUerton 
and another a house at Eountains. Another member of the house, who 
bore its ancient name of Harsculph, rushed into the Rising in the ITorth, 
and was condemned at York. He was drawn to the gallows on Knaves- 
mire, to learn there that his life was spared. A family, descending 
doubtless from the ancient house, continued to reside on the old estate at 
Cleseby to the middle of the seventeeth century. 

Marske now fell into the possession of a branch of the great and rising 
femily of Conyers, an ojflGshoot from the house of Hornby which was so 
soon to be ennobled. The custody of the lands and person of the heiress 
of the Clesebies was made over by the Earl of Warwick, to whom it had 
been in the first instance granted, to Christopher Conyers, Esq., of 
Hornby, and he married the young lady, and secured her estates, to one 
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of his younger eons, "William Conyers, the head of the fiunily of Conyers 
of Marske. 

With his wife Conyers receiyed a very goodly heritage. A fine levied 
10 Henry YI., in the lifetime of the father of the heiress, recites the 
possessions that descended to her — ^the manors of Marske and Pathnell 
in Graven, and a messaage, four hovates, and 215 acres of arable laad in 
Cleasby, Thornton Steward, Horton in Craven, Bemington, Tf ewsom in 
Craven, Swinden, AmclifP in Craven, Settle, Horton in Bibblesdale, and 
Thomton-le-Moor. 

He was by no meaos a careless husband of his wealth. He was a 
member of a carefol and a saving family, and with many opportunities 
for enlarging his estate, and no want of money, he grew rapidly in 
worldly substance. On 20 Sep. 1472, he sells for 600 marks to John 
Wodehall of Stainton in Cleveland his lands in Stainton, Stainsbyy 
Maltby, Thormandby, Thornton, and Yarm, which he had bought for the 
same sum from Wm. Eseby of Faceby on the same day. On 10 Apr. 
34 Hen. YI. Joan dau. and heir of Thos. Storror of Manfield grants her 
land at Marske to "Wm. Conyers, Esq. The grant is witnessed by Chr. 
Conyers of Hornby, Esq., and Sir John Conyers his son, Bobt. Wyclyff, 
Esq., Eichard Bennock, clerk, and Thos. Grene. On 12 June 6 Edw. IV. 
Bobert Cuthbert of Bamardcastle, Kath. his wife, and "Wm. Cuthbert 
his son and heir, grant to Wm. Conyers, Esq., all their right in the 
the towns and territories of Bamardcastle and Bolron. On 24 Mar. 35 
Hen. YI. Sir Balph Pudsay and Henry his son release to him and his 
wife their interest in Marske. On 4 June 16 Edw. lY. Bobt. Simson of 
Lower Conscliffe grants to him a tenement and 10 acres of land in 
Bolam. On 20 July 13 Hen. VII. Geo. Kelsy grants to his son Chr. 
Conyers a messuage in Clints, and on the 9th of Nov. 20 Hen YII. Wm. 
Braderig of Bichmond, son and heir of Chr. Braderig, deceased, grants 
to Chr. Conyers, Esq., lord of Marske, his lands, &c., in Marske and 
Aldburgh and his burgage in Bichmond. 

1. Elizabeth, =r William Conyers of = 2. Anne, widow of Sir Ric. Tempest, kt. On 6 
daughter & Marske, Esq., jure Feb. 15 £d. lY. Wm. Conyers binds himself, 
sole heiress uxoris. Fifth son together with Chr. his son & heir, & John Swale 
of Robert of Chr. Conyers, of "West-Grinton, Esq., in the sum of 60O 
Cleseby •f Esq., of Hornby. marks to Humphrey Lord Dacre to give her a 
Lived at MarsKO state of 10 marks per ann. 1 Mar. 16 Edw. 
in 1463. Feb. 4, IV. he enfeoffs her of CoUinghall, Hermite 
11 Edward IV., a close, & Orgate, two tenem. in Carlton near 
general pardon to him from the Aldburgh, lands in Richmond & Aldburgh, for 
king. life, rem. son Chr. and heirs, rem. son Wm. 

She remarried Thos. Hardy, and on 20 Sep. 
18 Hen. VII., Christopher Conyers, Esq., grants CoUinghall to her and her husband 
for her life. 



Marske, 
Esq. 
I 



u 



w af Elitaitlli mt WiUii 

Ti'm.'don- 1, Elizabeth, = 
yen men. daughter of 
mfeoffof Thoma^Met 
16 Edw. -Cfllfe, Esq., 
IV. ofKanpa,6y 

Eogr.Con- *•" lieirew 
yeramen. oftheHart- 
m wm of liogUma. 
his bro. Cir. 

Thomaa Conyen, ntent^ 
in the will of hid broth. 
Cnthbert. 

Bobert Conyers, BXr. to 
hia brother Chr. 

Uargery Gouyera, mar. 
.... BrtonofBicluiiond, 
and had isaoe meut'' in 
will of ber bro.Cutbbert 



iChriatr. CoDTeni~2. Elizabeth dau. 
of Marake, Esq. of . . .3 June, 
1 May, 8 Hen. 16 Hen. Vll. 
Til. Chr. Con- Chr. Comers, 
yere,EBq.,enfe- Esq.enfeo&Jn. 
ofi» W. Conyeni Witham, Edw. 
of Hornby, Eaq. Enyght, Boger 
Thca. Hetkalte Newarke, Wm. 
of Nappa, Esq., Elaon, Thomaa 
Robert Conyen Ei]yght,£Lano. 
& OttlMd Met- Bayn, in a mes. 
kalfe, gent., of fto. in Fatbnall, 
Hanke k Path- & Inda. in Sew- 
nell, in Craven, som field pro 
Will dt. at York vita Elic. uiorii 
14 Mar. 1S04-6, ad naum suam. 
& pr. diere, q, v. Wm. Lord Con- 
yers & Robert 
ConyeiB, Esq., the feoffees of 3rd 
Henry Vll., confirm thia grant 
20 Sen. 20 Hen. VII., 
and tneir seals are ho[« 
engraved. The blue 
lioa of Bros and Fau- 
oonberge is pleasingly 
introduced by the lord 
of Hornby within his 
paternal mannoh. She 

laoi-s. 
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Cnth. Con. John 

yers, made Coayera 

Bccolite by of Bich- 

tke Bp. of mond, 

Bromore, ktx. to 

17th Deo. his bro. 

1491. B«o- Cuth. 
tor of Bud- I 

hylS1317 FenJval 

.uchdea - Conyers 

con of Car- men. by 

7th Ai^ Cuth. 

15 17 (Hut- 
ton Rudby Obituary.) 
Will dat. 22 Uarch, 
and proved at York 

16 June iei7. 




1. William Conym, Esq. of Marake. ^FEleanor, dan. 'tita. ^ITonyers, Jane tkmyer* 



of Humphrey 
Sedgwick of 
WttlbumHall 
Esq. Diedbe- 



Mentioned in bis fathei's will, and 

by his uncle. 10 May, Hen, VIII. 

granta lands at Clints, CoUioghall, 

ft Eat Pathnell, to Rbt. Bowes. . . . 

Th. Hookby, Ric. Sigeewick, Esqrs., 

& Cbr. Beuwith, cap., t^ie dower of 

Eleanor hia wife. A general pardon 

to him 6 June, 29 Hen. VIII. 

Hakes a settlement of Marske 4 

Edw. VI. Inq. p, m. 10 Oct. 1 & 2 Ph. & Mary, ob. 

10 Jan. 1 Ph. ft Mary. 

Will da. 12 Jau. 1S53-4. Pr. at Eichin. Apr. 10. 
Bowbearer within the New Porsat ft Arldlgarthdale. 



mentioned by 
hia father and 
bis uncle, and 
by hia brother. 



baud, & bur. 
in Marske 
church. 



tdona in hia 
will, and. 



Humphrey Conyen, ment. by 

his father. 
Christopher Conyers, meat by 

hisfittfier. 



at his 
Bihar's 

death. 
1 Aug., 
17 Hen. 
8. Wm. 
Conyen 



'Catherine, one of 
the three daus. & 
co-heirs of James 
Hanlevorer of 
Wodderaome, Esq. 
by Anue, dau. and 
co-heir of Ralph 
WycUffe of Wy- 
cliffe, Esq., ment. 
in her husbimd' 



Christopher Cod- Robert Con- = 

Ka, ment* by vers, ment* 

fother. byhisfather, 

«..f . by hi ';;JJJf?; 

Visitation of 

Thomas Conyera, Durham, 

inserted on the \C\6, 
authority of 
Hopkinsou. 



'Eliza- Chriatiana, 

beth, mar. Ban- 

danr. did Gir- 

lington of 

Had- Oiiiiiw- 
dison, ton, Sq., 
co.p^ meaf by- 
Dun- herfather. 
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HARSKE. 



Issue of William Conysrt and Cathsrins. 



btus o/R, Conysrt ir Elisabstk. 



of Manke, Esq., snintB to ChrUioplier Bon and 
heir of Sir James Metcalfe, kt., William Thoresby, 
Thofl. Mounford, Thoa. Midelton, Eobt. Maleverey, 
and Ralph Hopton, Esq'*., hia manors of Marake 
and Pethnel to fulfil indi«. of marr. between him 
and Sir Wm. Malevery, kt and Ralph Wyclif, Esq., 
for the mair. of Wiuiam his son k heir, & Eath. 
d. James Maleyery, Esq. 19 Hen. YIII , at request 
of Wm. Conyers, Esq., they estate the said lands 
on his son William and Cath. his wife. 20 Aug., 
20 Hen. YIII., Wm. Rokeby, gen., ad requis. Wm. 
Conyers, Esq., of Marske, grants to Wm. Oonyers, 
his son and heir, and Kath. ux., jus suum in Clynts 
and ten. in Richm^. and Aldburgh. Will dat. 11 
Mar., 1556-7, Fr. 4 May, seq. 



father. Mar. Thomas Mid- 
dleton, gen. of West Apple- 
garth. ^ 

Margaret, ment^. b^ her father, 
said to have mamed William 
Slingsby. 

Elizabeth, married Richard 
Sedgwick, Esq., of Wal- 
bum, and died 1573. A 

Cecily, married Henry Ask- 
with of East Newstead, Esq. 



Joan, only <FArihurPhillip, 
daur. and I second son of 
heiress, un- | James Phillip 
mar. when : of Brignall, 
her father | gen, 
died. yK 



1 . Alice, dau. Anth. Ken- :f WiUiam Oonyers of ■p2. 
dall of Thoipthewles, 

by Eliz. d Warde, 

bp. 6 Jan. 1580-1, mar. 
29 Dec, 1601, bur. 26 
Jan., 1619. 



1 

J 



WooUey, par. Brance- 
path, Esq., sot. 56, 
162l;-30. Adm. gr<». 
12 May, 1641 to his 
son Thomas. 



1. Anthony Con- 1. Elizabeth Conyers, bp. _i •- •• — ; » i ' 

yers son & heir, 6 Jan., 1602-3. Thomas «p Margaret, dau. Adehne, 

26 July, 



2. George, bp. 10 
Mar., 1604-5. 



3. Anne, bp. 
1607. 



3. William, bp. 
30 Oct., 1609, 
bur. 20 Oct., 
1619. 

4. Robert, bp. 16 



only sur- 
viving 
son and 
heir, bp. 
20 Sep., 
1621. 



..-L 



4. Alice, bp. 25 Sep. 1608, 
mar. 17 Jan., 1631-2, 
Thos. Merrington of Bil- 
lingham. y^ 

5. Catharine, bp. 11 Nov., 
1612,bur. 24Jan., 1626. xj^ogT^ „ ^^ 

July, 161 l,bur. 6. Mary, bp. 10, bur. 13 3, bp. 28 May ' 1651. 

28 Aug., 1612. Apr., 1613. ^ ^ IT ^* ^ ** 

^ * T> 1 , , ^™» Conyers, bom 

5. Thomas, bp* '. Beale, bp. 23 July 1615. 8, bp. 15 Nov. 1653. 

17, bur. 18 Nov. 8. Anne, bp. 10 Feb., bur. Calverley Conyers, 
1618. 6 June, 1617. bp. 26 May, 1657. 



of Sir John Cal- bp. 20 
verley, kt., of July, 
Littlebume, hj 1623. 

Cath. dau. Sir T-„p v_ 

Tim. muting- -^^IJP 
nam of Holm- X624 

S^^'^-iJlP-li bur. 12 
March, 1630, & jjt^^ 

bur.7May,1705. ^*^' 

^'" dated at '^' 



Will 

Brancepeth, 4 May, 1705. 

Died in great poverty. 



Elizabeth, bom 
6 May, bapt. 
4 June, 1655, 
mentioned by 
her mother, 
1705. 



The following wills will serve to illustrate the pedigree, throwing, as 
wills always do, a very pleasing light upon the history and the manners 
of the times. The wills of the two last owners of Marske who bore 
the name of Conyers will be found in the volume of Richmondshire 
Wills which I had the honor to prepare for the Surtees Society seven 
years ago. 

March 14, 1504. Christofer Conyers of Marske, esquier, beyng in the cite of 
Yorke, seke in body— to be buryed where y* schall plese Almyghty God. I bequeth & 
gyff my best grament in the name of my mortuary as the custum ys of the saide cite. 
To the parische kyrke of Marske, IBs. id. To the Ereeirs of Rychmond, 6*. Sd. To 
the Gray Freirs in York, 6«. Sd. To the nonrey of Marryke, yj s. viij d. To my 
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brothere Sogere Conyers, a horse. I will that myn executor fynd a prest to syng for 
my saule, my fathere and mothere saulesi my wyffe saule that gon ys, by the space of 
iij yeres nexte afbere my decesse where yt shall plese my wyfEe, & the prest to have 
by yere yij marc. I will that Elysabeth my wyffe have al maner of suche goodes & 
catalles as I receyyyd withe her in mariage. To my son Thomas, for terme of his 
lyffe, aU my landes and tenamentes in Thornton in the more, nowe in the haldyng of 
Bnlmere, a whele wryght, and gyfiyth by yere xxiij s. iiij d. ; and all my landes in 
Strafforth nowe in the holdyng of th'abbot of Eggliston, and gyfEyth by yere yj s. : 
and all my landes [in] Barton, nowe in the holdyng of John Person, and gyfiyth z s. 
viij d. To my sonne Michaell. for terme of .his lyffe, my landes in Bychmond and 
Huddeswell, nowe in the holdyng of John Hogeson, and gyfffth by yere xvj s. ; ail 
my landes in Alburth off Fetham, and gyffyth by yere vs.: all my landes in Carleton in 
the holdyng off John Bome and Thomas Taylor, and gyffyth by yere xviij s., and a 
cotage with th* appurtenances in Clynttes in the haldyng of John Anderson, and 
gy%th by yere iij s. iiij d. To Humfray, landes & tenementes, for terme of his lyffe, 
that y*, my landes in Bolome, in the haldyng of Penyman, & gifflth by yere x s. : all 
my landes in Wolsyngham, in the holdyng of Sir Thomas Hall and John Eyre, & 
gifflth by yere yiij s. ; all my landes in Bamyngham, in the holdyng of Thomas Nelson, 
& giffith by yere x s., & xij s. yerly of a tenement in Marske nowe in the holdyng of 
Greorge Smyth. To my sonne Christopher, for terme of his lyffo, my landes in 
Haukeswell, in the holdyng of Martyndall & on Scott, & giffith by yere xxiiij s. ; all 
my landes in Staynton in Clyreland, late in the holdyng of one Barwyk & the pariche 
prest, & giffiih by yere xij s., & all my landes in Bamard-castell, late in the holdyng 
of a Webster, and giffith by yere v s. Yff y* fortune Elysabeth my wyffe to be with 
chylde it shall have for terme of liffe all my landes in Newcastell uppon Tyne. To 
Elysabeth my wyffe halfe a more mere at Whitnowsyke in the wirkyng of James 
Atkynson, & halfe anotihere more mere there in the wirkyng of Edmund Tod. To 
William my son a more mere at Coupperthwaite, whith I bought of Thomas Metcalfe. 
To William my son and eyre all my led chest'nes, of bumeledes, wortled, at my maner 
at Marske, to remayne to hym & hys eyrs for evere as yrlome, and all my farlmehaldes 
in Arkylgarthdall, so that he in any wyse lett not ne make any interupcion un to my 
feoffes nor myn executurs in executyng of this my will or any parte theroff, ne make 
ne trouble ne vexaoion to my wiff for her feoffement, joyntor or thirde, nor to any of 
his yonger brethere, of my suche landes as y have giffyn & bequst theym. I will that 
my feoffes perceyfe the revnues of the lordeschipe of Marske for iiij yeres to [raise] 
xl li. towardes the maryage of my doughter Jane, &c. To every ilkon of my yonger 
men servants yj s. viij d. To ilke othere man servant vs. and ilke woman servant iij s. 
iiij d. My wyffe Elysabeth, my brother Sir Cuthbert & my broder Eobed Conyers 
my executurs. These beyng witnesse Mr. David Johnson bachiler of canon, William 
Conyers my sonne & eyre, William Elson, gent,, Sir Thomas Kyng, Sir William 
Damwater chaplayne & others. Yeven at Yorke, the day & yere above saide, and 
signed with my sele. (Prob. apud Ebor. 21 Nov., 1605, & adm. to Kobt. Conyers.) 

1517. 29 March. Cuthbertus Conyers, archidiaconus Carliolensis et rector ecclesiss 
de Rudby, suspicans diem mortis mese appropinquare — sep. in chore eccl. de Rudby. 
Yolo quod 20/. di^onantur die sepulture me8B« Cantarise de Salkeld iiij U. ut capel- 
lanus ibidem oret pro anima mea et progenitorum meorum. Yolo quod Bobertus 
Eston, filius sororis mese Margeriae de Bichmont, ad exhibicionem suam et oraodum 
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pro anims mea per unam annum liabeat viij marcas. Yolo qnod cnratos mens yel 
alius discretus presbiter habeat xvj marcas ad celebrandum in ecclesia de Budby per 
duos annos integros. EcclesiflB de Rudby iij li. yj s. Tiij d. pro yestimento emendo. Ad 
fabricam pontis fraotl zz marcas alleyandas ex yiij'^arietibvis meis depescentibns apud 
Bcarth. Willefano Conyers de Merake arm. nnum dphnm argenti cum signo Jhesii 
in profundo, cum secundo meo lecto, scilicet, cum omamentis, et nnum le games le 
vessell. ThomsB fratri ejusdem Willelmi iij li. y} s. yiij d. cum uno pullo, et Johamue 
Conyers Borori eorumdem, x li ad maritagium snum, solrendas ad menus maiiti sui 
liitnri ejusdem et nulli aliow Johanni fratri meo de Richmont yj li. xiij s. iiij d. ac 
filio suo Perciyallo xl s. Borori men Margerin de Richmont xl s. et Willelmo fiUo suo 
xls. et unicuique alteri sororam mearum xx s. Priori et Conyentui Carliolensi xl s. ad 
celebrandum pro anima mea, Hagistro et fratribus GoRegii de Graistok yj s. yiij d. 
Henrico Conyers de Westlathes unum equum album moliter gradientem, quem emi de 
Willelmo Alderson et solitus sum equitare in persona propria, cum xx s. Johanni 
Conyers rectori de Browham et Roberto Eston omnes libros meos tam juris ciyilis 
quam canonici. Dominse AnneD Conyers duos annulos aureos quos habet. Christofero 
Conyers, fUio et heredi domini WiUelmi Conyers milttis, iij li. yjs. yiij d. et optimum 
meum lectum cum omamentis, ao magistro Willelmo Dacre filio et heredi domini 
ThomsB Dacre militis iij li. yj s. yiij d. Ad £Eibricam unius pontis yocati Geslingmyer- 
brige x s. .Roberto Eston meam nigram togam duplicatam cum le tawne sarcynet. 
Johannes Conyers frater mens, Mr. Johannes Conyers magister hospitalis prope Al- 
yerton, Willelmus Husband magister CoUegii de Graistok, et dominus Egidius Turner, 
yicarius perpetuus de Dalton, executores — Dominus Willelmus Conyers, et dominus 
Thomas Dacre miUtes, superyisores. Datum apud Rudbe. (Pr. 16 June, 1517, aijpid 
Ebor.) 

Jhesus. Jan. 2, 1531-2. Wm. Conyers of Marsk, esquier,*<) to be buried in the 
churche of Saynt Edmunde of Merake. Where my broder Richard Sygeswyk of 
Walb'n and others stand seased of z li. landes for performance of my will, my ex" to 
be seased of yij markes of it for yij yers to th'use of a preste to syng and praie for 
my sou], and the preste to be taken and admit by the discrecon of Eleanor my wyffe. 
Wher my wyff only of hir own gude mynde, kyndnes, and gude luffe she bereth to 
me and o' childre, hath of her feofiment and threddes in Crayen, at Patnall hauUe, 
released ix li. to such uses as I shall declare for thelth of my sowle and the well of 
my childre, if Gode calle me to His mereye at this tyme, it shall go for y yers to the 
benefiet and manage of Margaret my doghter, and then for y yers to th' use of 
Kateiyn my doghter. I wiU my wiff haye the chose of all my bedyng, to haye two 
bedes, and one of thre flat boles, with yj sUyer spones. To my sone and heire my 
fermhold in Arkelgarth dail, called Poncherd, to kepe store apon, and the lesh of my 
leid mynes after yij years, and Orgate, and the chamer called the parlor lofte and a 
stanting cope, coyered, parcell gillte, with the heirlomes, and a silyer salte coyered, 
with yj silyer spones and a mes. of ground at Modersall, &c. To my sone James 
the parsonage of Merske which Sir John Weddalle hath coyenannted to make a law- 
full resignacion, and, if he mynd hyme therto, he shalle haye xx li. towardes his ex- 
hibicion. My broder Thomas. My sone Christo&e. To my sone Robert the Peill 

^ This will is in the autograph of the testator, and is preseryed among the muni- 
ments at Marske. The testator liyed thirty years after this, and made a different 
disposition of his substance, which may be found in the Richsumdahire WUls. 
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close, ij water mylnes, &o. Wher it is agreyd betwise Henr* Gyrdlynton & Randall 
his son & heyer & me for a mariage to be hadd bethwixe the said Randall & Crystyne 
my doughtyr, & I to pay zl li. — it to be kepyd. To Anton Sympson of Heyllay park 
a more meire of groimde at Punsherd. To Akytill, a boye beynge with the yicare of 
Ardegarth daill, a fermhald in the Bowes. 

I wish much that it were in my power to comiect the writer of the fol- 
lowing most remarkable document with the family at Marske. He was 
most proud, apparently, of the relationship, and it would give me much 
pleasure to make out the connectuig link. No will can be more curious 
and striking, and it will be read, I am sure, with yery great interest. 

July 10, 1636. Roger Conyers of Richmond,'^ in the countie of Yorke, laite of 
£ast Appleton, within the parrish of Cathericke, in the saido countie, manie years 
eervante to the laite renowned King James and Prince Henrie of famous memorie 
(in eztraordinarie), in whoes services and afiESeiirs by commission and otherwise often 
imployed, wherin my loyaltie and service well approved to the good of the staite and 
this coontrie commonwelth : being sonne and heire of John Conyers, laite of East 
Appleton afforesaid, Esqr., deceased, & intombed in All HaUowes Churche, in Newe 
Castell upon Tyne, whoe was of the famelie and house of Maske, nighe Richmond, 
afforesaid, discended from the fyfte brother of William Lord Conyers, sometime of 
Homebie in the said countie of Yorke, the first Lord Conyers, whoe married the 

'^ This will is written on one large sheet of coarse paper. The whole of it is in 
the testator's handwriting, and it gives us a perfect picture of the compiler. 

He was, it will be observed, in great fear of the plague, and he probably fell a 
victim to his alarm, as he was buried at Richmond on the 19th of January, 1636-7» 
just six months after he sat down to make his will. He remembered, doubtless, all 
the preyious visitations with which Richmond had been afflicted, and the news that 
the plague was again at Newcastle would work greatly upon the old man's fears. 
At Newcastle the plague m&de great havoc, and Mr. Jenison, the intruding vicar, 
wrote thereupon '* Newcastle's call to her neighbour and sister townes and cities 
throughout Ihe land to take warning by her sins and sorrows ; whereunto is added, 
the number of them that died weeldy in Newcastle and Gateside from May 6 to 
Dec. 31, 1636. London, 1637." 

Conyers, it will be seen, mentions an intruder upon his paternal estate at East 
Appleton. That intruder was the well known author of Drunken Bamabv, a man of 
eccentric, although great, learning. We meet him here located in Richmondshire 
for the ^t time. Soon after this he took to himself a wife from East Appleton, a 
daughter of the house of Croft. He lies in the parish church of Catterick, where 
there is a monument to him and his adventurous but ill-fated son. 

I give with this note some extracts from the wills of the father and brother of the 
testator, which are in the Registry at Durham. 

May 26, 1619. John Conyers of Newcastle iippon-Tyne, gent. I release unto my 
Sonne Roger Conyers two Donds which he oweth me in satisfaction of his child's 
part. To my sons John, James, & Geo. Conyers, 140/. each. To my daurs. Cecilie 
wife of Thos Husband, Dorothy Willies, Grace & Mary Conyers, 140/. each. To 
my dau. Ann Anderson, 80/. To my cosin, John Smelt, 10/. To Marie and Jane 
Metcalfe, daurs. of Rich** M. a cupboard at Laiton. Son James ex'. Sir Thos. 
Laiton of Sexhowe, kt, Ambrose Dudley of Chopwell, esq^ Chr. Pepper of St. Mar- 
tin's, & Edmond Richison, supervisors. OodiciL 9 Aug. Whereas his sonne in law 
Richard Metcalfe, of East Layton, owes him 357/., for the love which I bear to him 
& Eliz., my dau., his wife, I forgive him 167/. and give 40/. to each of his children, 
Michael, Mary, and Jane Metcalfe. (Pr. 26 Feb. 1619-20.) 

Int. 23 Feb. Howshould stuff, 13/. One silver bowle & eight silver spoones, 3/. 
One bale meare & one dunn nagg, 51. One cowe, 3d«. id. Three corsletts with 
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dowgbter of the Lord Dacera of the north : since which towe Lords Conyers, viz., 
Christofer Lord GonyerSi whoe married the dowghter of the Earle of Westmerland, 
and John Lord Conyers his sonne, whoe married the dowghter of the Earle of Cum- 
berland, whoe departed this life withoute anie yssue maUe, whoes inherittance there- 
bie discended to his three dowghters, of one of which Sir Oonyer Darcie, knight, 
discended and came ; to whome a thirde parte of the said lands discended as heire to 
his said mother: (of w*^ relation maid in memorie of the nobillatie and worthines 
thereof) I, nowe, sicke in bodies, visitted with long sicknes and infirmitties of bodie, 
the stoone, and the gowte, being disabled in bodie to travell upon my necessarie oc- 
casions for my mantenance, yet of good and perfecte memorie, for that in this peril- 
lous tyme of plague and pestilence wherwith dyvers parts of this our realme of 
England ys nowe sore yisitted, and especiallie the cittie of London and subberbes 
thereof, and the towne, burrowe, and subberbes of Newe Castell upon Tyne aflfore- 
said, to w^^ wee are all noe less subjecte and remidiles, but onelie by repentance to ap- 
peale to God for mercie to withdrawe his wrath frome them and us, w^^ I humblie 
beseche God of his greate goodnes to grant. I, nowe being of the age of threescore 
and sixtene years, ordeyne and make this my last will and testamente in mannor and 
forme following. — ^First, I bequeth my soule into the hands of Almightie God, my 
Creator, and to Jhesus Christe my Bedemor, and the Holie Gooste, my Consolacion 
and Comforter, the Wholie and Bliased Trenitie, to Whome be all honor and glorie 
ascribed for ever & everlastinglie ; by Whome and throughe Whome I trust assuredlie 
to enjoye etemall rest perpetuallie. Allsoe I render and committ my bodie to be 
buried & intomed in the churche or parishe churche yearde where yt shall please CK>d 
to call mee to His mercie. my loving wife AUice Conyers, by whoes In- 
dustrie and greate paynes taking wee have, by God's providens, our mantenance & 
releife, my sole executrix — ^to her my burgage &c. in Pilgrim Street, in the towne of 
Newcastell upon Tyne, laite the inherittance of Thomas Howey my brother in lawe, 
deceased, laite husbande of my sister Grace Conyers, also deceased. To my wife my 
messuage, the kilne house & garth in the towne of East Appleton, laite in the tenure 
of John Conyers my father, to hym gyven by Wm. Pepper, my grandfather, with 
Jane Pepper that was my mother, in franck marriage, being one of his dawghters, in 
the 3rd yeare of Qu. Eliz., of which my said father was seized for the space of sixtie 
yeares and more, and died thereof seizid, the said Jane his wife being departed this 
life longe before hym, which messuage is now in the wrongfull tenure of John Hall 
by cullour of demise from one Eichard Brathwaite, whoes father purchased divers 
other landes of my father & me in East Appleton aforesaid, but the said mes. was 
especiallie excepted. I desier my said wife Alice as a legacie or bequest frome me 
to gyve twoe shillings and sixpence a peece amongst my most nedeful kinsfolke and 
fiinds, as in remembrance of my love to them. I hereby desire my wellbeloved frenda 

pikes, 40«. One watch, 30«. One cote of plate with furniture, 20*. Two jackes, 5s. 
All his apparell & money remaining in his purse, 80^. One gould ringe, 208. Debts 
on specialties due to him, 1965/. 15a. Funerall expences, 35/. 6*. Sd, 

Sep, 15, 1634. Thomas Conyers of Newcastle, gentleman. To the poore of par. 
of All Sts., 40«. To my brother John Conyers, 10/. and my best wearinge doake. 
To my bro' Roger Conyers, 5/., and to Alice his wife, 20«. My sisters Mary Stubbs, 
Eliz. Metcalfe, Dor. Willis, and Sisly Husband. My sister in law Sarah Conyers, 
20«. To my honest friend Daniel rusey, clarke, par. All Sts., 20«. To my kinde 
freind John Tomkins of Newcastle, gentleman, 61, — ^he ex' & residuary legatee. 
Inv. 27 Feb. 1634-5. Sum total 138/. Is. lOd, 
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Mr. Jolm Waifitell, esqr., recorder of Richmond, Mr. Israel Peilding of Startforlh, 
esqr., my nephewe, and Mr. Francis Nicholson of Downeham Parke, gent., to take 
the paynes to be supervisors of this my will, and as a token of remembrance of me I 
gyre to everie of them ten shillings. To my nephewe and Mrs. Jane Shaftoe his 
wife, either of them ten shillings, and to Ann Shaftoe their dowghter, ten shillings. 
To my sister Elizabeth Metcalf and her two dowghters fyye shillings, and to my sis- 
ter Cicoll Husband fyye shillings, and to my syster Marie Stubbes fyve shillings, and 
to my brother John Conyers six shillings, and to my sister Dorathie WiUis dowghters, 
everie of them towe shillings sixpence. To Sir William Hutcheone, derke, of Rich- 
mond, towe shillings sixpence. (Proy. 1 Mar., 1636-7, at Richmond ) 

In doraOf mmu testatoria. The last will and testament of Roger Conyers, made 
the tenth day of JuHe, 1636, in the tyme of y« greate visitation of plague and pesti- 
lence att London and Newcastle upon Tyne, wherupon a generall & straite watche. 
Hard for anie to trayell without a good certificate under the hand of good awethoritie. 

"We now come to a very interesting period in the history of Marske. 
There is a probability of the estate again descending to an heiress, and 
measures are taken for securing to her a husband. On Jan. 16, 1550-51, 
Wm. Conyers of Marske, sen., Esq., and his son, another William, to 
carry out the indentures of marriage which they had entered into on 
the 31st of October previous with Greorge Conyers, Esq., of Easington 
in Cleveland, convey to Sir John Conyers, kt. Lord Conyers, Sir Chr. 
Metcalfe, kt., Chr. Lepton and Eichard Whalley, Esqrs., Michael 
Wandesford, Thos. Gower, jun., James Gower, and Kobert and Anthony 
Conyers, gentlemen, the manor of Marske and lands in Hawkswell, Bar- 
nardcastle, Bolam, Wolsingham, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on trust. 
And the following settlement of these estates®' is made : — 1. On Wm. 
Conyers, Esq., sen., for his life. 2. On Wm. Conyers, Esq., jun., his 

5* The estates at this time were numerous and valuable. They were the manors of 
Marske and Pathnall, lands, &c. in Clyntes, Bollerom, Carleton, Aldeburgh, Hawks- 
well, Horton in Craven, Newsam, Richmond, Hudswell, Staneton in Gleyeland and 
Staynsbye. All this appears from an exemplification, imder seal, made at the request 
of James Phillip, gent., of the Inquisition post mortem Willelmi Conyers, 1 & 2 Ph. 
and Mary. Marske and Clints were held of Henry Lord Scrope by Knighf s seryice 
and were worth £30. per ann. 

I now giye a particular description and rental of the demesne lands at Marske, at 
the time of the marriage of the heiress of Conyers with Arthur Phillip, on the eyidence 
of Ryohard Gyffordson, Allen Hawkyn, Thomas Helmesley, Rychard Cotes, John 
Taylor, Edward Dent, Barnard Orton, George Pettye, WiUyam Todd, Thos. Atkynson, 
James Blades, WiUyam Dawson, Leond. Hagston, James Metcalf, Peter Thomson and 
Robert Rawe. 

'' Arable lends, 3 acres, 51, by yere. Hall close cent. 8 acres, 26«. Sd, Atkynson 
field, cent. 14 acres, 40«. Prye field, cont. 20 acres, 60^. 4d. Rawse closes, cont. 
amonge them 22 acres, 3/. 6«. Sd. Wraye wood, cont. 16 acres, 41. Orgate closes, 
cont. 6i acres, 30^. The Orchard and the garth adjoynyng to the howse and one 
dose callyd Longleyes, cont. 5 acres, 208. The Parke and Hingyng banck spring, 
cont. 4 acres, Wraye wood, cont. 3 acres, Thycket spring, cont. 1 acre, the spring adjoyn- 
yng to the fatt close, cont. 2 acres, the sprmg callyd Orgat spring, cont. 2 acres, the 
mtack at Orgett, cont. 4 acres, 40«. Ha. . . .orth hyll, cont. by estymacon 200 acres, 
6/. 13*. 4d. One close of pasture callvd Fatt close, cont. 24 acres, il. The myll 
there 41 Summa, 37/. 10«. id." 
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son and heir-apparont. 3. On Joan Gonyers, dau. and heir of Wm. 
Conyers, jun., and her heirs, and failing them, on Nicholas son and heir 
of George Conyers, Esq., of Easington, or Leonard his hrother : hut if 
either the father or the son haye any farther male issue, the portion of 
the presomptiye heiress is to be 340^., a very handsome dowry. 

It was evidently the wish of the Conyers's to marry the heiress of 
Marske to one of their own name and family. And it was a very na- 
tural desire. The intended bridegroom of the young lady was a distant 
cousin, descended likewise from the house of Hornby, and the son of the 
head of the family of Conyers of Bowlby, in the parish of Easington in 
Cleveland. 

But there is many a slip between the cup and the lip. Before any far- 
ther arrangement was made, the owners of Marske, father and son, both 
die. The wardship of the heiress and the custody of her lands now pass 
away into the hands of the queen, out of the reach of her family, and a 
successM applicant springs up for them in the shape of one James Phillip 
of Brignall. He was a turbulent fellow, without either character or 
position, who had been an agent on the estates of Lord Scrope of Bolton, 
and had gained the ear of his master, it is said, by improper influences. 
Under the shelter of that potent name he had pushed successfully his 
own fortunes, but, after the fashion of all unscrupulous men, by the 
most unfair means, stripping and plundering the estates over which he 
was steward, ousting tenants from their leases, forcing loans which he 
never intended to repay, Htigious and quarrelsome. 

But there is a little diablerie connected with him. In the latter part 
of the last century two tablets of lead were discovered on Gkitherley 
moor. On the one side were scrawled magical signs and imprecations 
against James Phillip, John, Chr. and Thos. his sons, and all their kith 
and kin, that beggary should be their lot ; that they should flee Eich- 
mondshire, and that nothing which they took in hand should prosper. 
On the other side, in a tabular form, were rows of figures which if 
summed up diagonally, horizontally, or perpendicularly, made up the 
mystic number of 369. Some have thought that these tablets were 
forgeries; but, let me ask, what possible reason could there be for 
forging them.** It is far^more likely that they were made by some 

S3 These tablets are said to have been found by Wm. Hawksworth, Esq., in a 
tumulus on Gatherley moor, the very place where you would expect to find them. 
They were noticed, first, in the Gentleman's Magazme, and a long account of them, 
with engravings, may be found in Clarkson's Eichmond, and Whitater's Bichmond- 
shire. From the circumstance of the names J. Phillip being scrawled at the bottom 
of one of the tablets, it has been thought that he was the maker of them. It is far 
more likely that they are the names not of the maker, but of the intended victim. 
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poor victim of James Phillip's malice ; for, as Avery Uvedale of Marrick 
Bays in his complaint against him, '^ his extorcione is almost cryede owt 
apon in everye poore widdowe's mowthe," and he " soo vexithe many 
poore menne with proces and suits in the lawe that theye be utterly 
undoone and almost readye to goo ahowt in the cuntrye on begging w' 
staff and poouke." We can easUy imagine a party of the sufferers ga- 
thering together on the lonely moor of Gatherley in the stillness of the 
night, tracing the magic circle and muttenng strange words. The leaden 
tablets are the laminae on which their wishes were inscribed, summon- 
ing the aid of the powers of evil. 

Nunc, nunc adeste ; nunc m hostiles domes 
Iram atque numen yertite. 

And strange to say, by a remarkable coiacidence, a curse seems to have 
fallen upon the Phillips. The generation that witnessed their rise wit- 
nessed their fall, and, now there is not a Phillip in the whole of Eich- 
mondshire. 

But it is gravely stated that James Phillip was himself conversant 
with those arts of which his adversaries availed themselves. Avery 
Uvedale says of him that he '*is a man suspectide to bee by common 
rumor a practiser with arte magicke, for the rumor goethe that his bro- 
ther was taken in the tyme of King Henrye the eight for conjuring in 
the»cowrte and working w* a familiar, with whom this James Phillipe 
then being in the cowrte fledde, as the rumor goeth, by leaping down 
owt of a windowe, and afterwardes came to the service of the olde lorde 
Scroope, whom by rumor hee so enchantide that he gett siche substance 
of landes and goodes w<* hathe browght him from the state of a yeoman 
man almost to presume with a jentilman, and to be his feUowe, yea, 
rather, his better."** 

It was into this man's hands, probably through the mediation of Lord 
Scrope, that the heiress of Marske came, and, of course, he never 
thought of fulfilling the intention which her father and grandfather had of 
marrying her to her cousin. *He seems to have married her at once to 
Arthur Phillip, his second son. Upon this a violent contention arose 
between him and George Conyers of Easington, who, to say the least, 
had been very hardly used. There were forcible entries upon Marske,'** 

^ This extract is taken &om a bill of complaint which was preferred against James 
Phillip by Avery Uvedale of Marrick. It was printed in the fifth volume of the Col- 
lectanea Topographica among other excerpta from the Marrick papers which were 
prepared by the late Mr. Thomas Stapleton. Uyedale had a quarrel with Phillip. 

^ George Conyers and Nicholas his son received many of the rents and took fines 
from the tenants. This, however, lasted for a very short time. 
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frays throughout tho whole dale betwoon the partizans of the two 
claimantSy and, one occasion) Phillip had a quarrel ^'against certaine of 
Mr. Comer's servants in Marske chirche for sitting in a stall, whore- 
apon hadde like to have boene greate manslawghter." Phillip, how- 
ever, was successful. On Sep. 1, 1558, he got a general acquittanco 
from Catherine Conyers, the mother of his daughter-in-law, who 
thenceforward took his side most vigorously. On the 26th of May, 
1560, the queen mentions in a letter that a petition has been preferred 
by George Conyers in the Court of Requests against Catherine Conyers. 
She had thrown him into the Marshalsea on a plea of trespass, and for 
a debt of 400/., a sum which, as he states, he paid to divers persons on 
account of the said William, her husband. He got out of prison, and on 
the 3rd of Dec. in the same year, Robert Rokeby, of Lincoln's Inn, gent., 
receives in his behalf the sum of 60/. which James Phillip had paid him, 
by force of an award. It is probable, therefore, that the question was 
compromised, after several years of wrangling and contention. Conyers, 
in spite of all his troubles, died in affluent circumstances inl568; and 
both his sons, one of whom was a minor when his father died, made 
alliances with the family of Beckwith. 

The following pedigree will give my readers some account of the new 
owners of Marske. There was a family of Phillip at Morton Tyne- 
mouth, CO. Durham, but I cannot connect it with that at Marske, al- 
though there is, probably, some relationship. The arms of the Phillips 
of Brignall are said" to be az. three sparrows closed, proper, but on a 
silver chalice in the church at Rokeby a somewhat different coat is as- 
cribed to them. The blazon I cannot give, but the bearings are, be- 
tween a chevron charged with three flowers (roses ?) three sparrows. 
** Philip was the usual name for a tame sparrow. * Philip ! Sparrow 
James,* King John, Act 1." (Surtocs' Durham, iv. 24.) The Phillips 
formed quite a clan in the parish of Brignall, and any extensive ac- 
count of them will properly come under that parish. 

Henry Phillip of Brignall, said in the Visitation of 1575, to be a son of Balph Phillip "P 
of Brignall. I 

Alice, dau. 
of Ealph 
Bainbridge 
of Bolton. 



1. Charles Phillip of BrignaU. WiU "? Anno dan. Ralph 2. James Phil- 



dated 19 Aug., 1677, and proved at 
Richmond, 22 Oct., *' to bo buried 
in the parishe church of Brignell.'' 



Bainbridge of lip of Brig- 
Bolton, ment^ nail: an agent 
by her husband under the 



» According to Clarkson a different coat was granted to James Phillip of Brignall, 
by Wm. Flower, Norroy, in 1561, viz., "three falcons arg., beaked and belled or; 
crest on a wreath, a dcmi-horse rampant, holding in his mouth a broken spear, broken 
in two, all argent." My father and Mr. Surtees gave him tho simpler bearing of the 
sparrows. 
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]»xu* o/(harht and Anne Phillip. I 

George Phillip, ment* Jonn Phillip, ment* 
by Ms father & his bro. by his fatner : of 

Cuthbert Phillip, ment* 
by bis father. 
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Jstv0 ofJamtt and i Jlics Phillip. 
fam.ofScrope L 



Brignall. Buried 
there 10 July, 
1619. Will dated 
Sep. 18, 1614. 



William Phillip, a minor Margery. 
1614. Mary. 



Margaret of Bolton. Bailiff of the 

dau queen's woods at Grinton : 

Hatehin a chantry comm' for Rich- 
-son. mondshire 3 Eliz. 11 Mar. 

3 Eliz., '* Henry Scrope, 
kt., Lord Scrope of Boltonne, appoints 
James Phillip of Brignell, gentilman, 
to yeue, set mrth, bargayne and sell 
my woods and underwoods in my 
maners of Eglington and Stanton, co. 



York, Essington, co. Notts, and Eston, co. Lincoln." Will dated Feb. 7, 1582-3, 
'* being of auncient years and craysed in bodie — to be buried at Brignell." 



I. John Pliillip=F£leanor, 1. Joan dau.«f 2. Arthur Phillip=T=2. Bridget, 3rd=3. Eliza- 



of BrignaU, 
resid]^. legatee 
to bis father, 
wbo leaves him 
his household well, 
stuff at Brig- 
nall & his lease 
of the manor 
and park there 
under Henry 
Lord Scrope. ^ 



dau. and and heiress 
heiressof of Wm Con- 
Edward yers, Esq, 
Huds- of Marske. 
July 3, 5 
Eliz., she & 
her husband convey 
Marske to Ric. Becke 
& John Story, to have 
a fine made which is 
done on 31 Jan. 1564-6. 

3. Henry Phillip, ment^ in the Visitation. 

4. Christopher Phillip. 

5. Thomas Phillip : to these three sons 
their father leaves annuities of 6/. 13*. 
4rf. for 70 years out of Brignall. 



of Brignall, gen. 
of Marske, jure 
uz. May 8, 4 
Eliz., the queen 
gmts.hiinalease 
of the ten^. in 
Marske late be- 
longing to the 
Nunnery of Mar- 
rick, late in occ. l * 

of Wm. Conyers, Elizabeth Phillip, aminor 
Esq., for IZs. id. when her motber died, 
per ann. Sells In 1597 the estate was 
Marske. 1597, charged witii 100/ to her 
October 26, Mr. 

Arthur Phillipp (quondam Lord of the 
manor of Marske) buried. 



dau. of Nich- beth 

olas Leybome mention* 

of Cunswick, with her 

Westmerland, husb. in 

Esq. Admin, the mar. 

gran** 14 Mar. art^", of 

1575, to her Francis 

hu8bn<*,to the Phillip, 
use of her dau. 



1. Agnes, said in the Baronetage to have 
been an heiress, and to have mar. Ralph Robinson the ancestor of tbe Robinsons of 
Rokeby who quarter the arms of PhilHp, gu. 

Dorothy, whom her £sither desires her brother John to keep with meat, clothing, &c., 
for 70 years as ** he would his own daughter." 

Jane, ment* in the Visitation. Grace, ment^ by her father, and left as Dorothy. 

Eleanor, to whom her father leaves 100 marks. 

1 . Jane, dau. of ^ Francis Phillip eldest = 2. Elizabeth, dau. William Phillip,' joins' his 

Francis Tun- son and heir : joins Welden, father & bror. in the sale 

stall of Scar- his father in the sale mar. at Richmond of the estate. Qm. of Lin- 
gill, Esq. of the estate. Marr. Feb. 8, 1596-7. cohi'slnn. Marske was 

J covenants with Jane charged with 1 00/to him 

TunstaU, sealed Dec. 8, 25 Eliz., and John Phillip, a minor in 1597 ; to have 50/. 

on the 1 2th, to perform them, Arthur from the estate. 

Phillip conveys Marske to Richard t axt t>i.-it • icn*, i. 

Myddleton of Myddleton hall. West- ^^V \^^V ^^i^P» °i^^°"» ^^97; each 

merland, Francis TunstallTAwclif, ^ ^^^® ^^^' ^^^^ *^° ^'***®- 

CO. Lancaster, gen., and John and ^"7 ^^^ ^^^^ Phillip, each to receive 40/. 

Christopher Phillip of Brignall, gen. ^^ Marske. 

He was of Lincolns Inn, and was an Anne, Katherine, Lucy, and Bridget Phillip, 

eminent lawyer and conveyancer. each to rece. 30/. Cath. mar. Wm. Corbet. 

T3I7-1T ' '-DVMT -J v ni 1. x ^^™® °^ ^^^ cliildreu are, perhaps, by 

William Phillip, said by Clarkson to the third wife. 

have been his son, but qu. 

Jane Phillip, according to Dugdale, married John Pearson of , in Cleveland, 

and their son Thomas Pearson of Harpham, gent., married Margaret, daughter and 
sole heir of ... . Phillip of Marske, and widow of .... Salvin of Newbiggin. 
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Betireen 1626 and 1634 the Hattoxu leased a fan& in Marake, at the rent of 30«. 
per ann. to Thomas Phillips. On 4 Apr. 1638, Matthew Hutton, Esq., leases to Thos. 
Phillips of Marske, the younger, the farme lately occupied hy Thomas Phillips his 
father. 1640, Apr. 14, Elicaheth, daughter of Mr. Thomas Phillips, the younger, bp. 
1640, Dec, Mr. Thomas Phillips, hm.^Marske MegUter, 1634, May 11, Catherine 
Corbet, wife of William Corbet, and daughter of Arthur Phillips, once lord of this 
towne, buried. On 1 Jan., 6 Jac., Sir Timothy Hutton leases to William Corbett of 
Marske, Katherine his wife, and Hutton Corbett his son, '* the seate and soyle of the 
laite decayed leade mynes or smeltinge houses in the territories of Maisk, laite in 
tenure of Bichard Wyllance of Richmond, deceased." 

Jan. 26, 1573-4. William Claypham, of Marske, gentleman — ''Wheras I have bene 
brought up *frome my tender age to this stayt I am now in at the onely cost and 
charges of my most deare frendes Mrs. Katheryne Conyers, layt wife and executrix of 
William Conyers of Marske, esquire, and also of James Phillip of Marske, aforesaydd, 
gentleman, and nowe am desirus of my owne mynde to drawe to sarvis in the southe 
partes in hope of better maintenance of my leavinge, by God's grace, and thereunto 
onely set fiirthe in money and apparill by my sayd deare frendes," he giyes them a 
general acquittance. 

Ayery Uyedale, in his complaint against James Phillip, says that he 
injured the property and encroached upon the rights of the heiress by 
letting it out in leases. And there is evidence to prove that he did so.*' 
I do not think that Arthur Phillip had much to do with Marske before 
his father died, and he would then receive it, in all probability, over- 
burdened with encumbrances, which his large family would not allow 
him to diminish. We cannot wonder, therefore, that he soon fell into 
difficulties : Clints was the first portion of his estate that he sold, and 
Marske soon followed it. It passed away to the family of Hutton. 

The Huttons obtained a footing ia the neighbourhood by the purchase 
of the estate of Marrick, which was sold to them in 1592 by Eichard 
Brsujkenbury, Esq., of Sellaby, a county of Durham man. They would, 
therefore, be eager to secure the adjoining property of Marske when 
there was a chance of its being sold. On the 7th of March, 39th Eliz., 
Arthur Phillip of Marske, Esq., and Francis Phillip his son and heir- 
apparent, Talbott Bowes of Eichmond, Esq., and Anth. Besson of G^raie's 
Inn, gent., sell the demesne of Marske for 3,000^. to Timothy Hutton, 
Esq. On the 27th of the same month, the town and manor are con- 
veyed at the request of Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York, to his 

^ A lease of the parsonage of Marske has been already noticed. On Apr. 8, 1589. 
Arthur and Francis Phillip, grant a lease of the leadmines, &c., in the lordship of 
Marske, to Cuthbert Buckle, alderman of London, who leases them on the IStiii of 
June to Richard Willance, Arthur Hutchinson, and Mann. Pearson of Richmond, 
and they, on Aug. 18, grant them back again to the Phillips. On June 18, 1589, Buckle 
leases to Willance, Hutchinson, and Pearson, the mill and certain closes in Marske. 
Mar. 5, 1588-9. A lease of Orgate to the Phillips, for life, from the Queen : this was 
claimed by Sir Timothy Hutton. There is a letter about this lease in the Hutton 
Correspondence, p. 162. 
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^^^^HB-m-hw Richard Eemington of Lockington, clerk, and Win* Gee of 
g =|f Jeverley, Esq. ; and on the eame day in the following year, in con- 
I Sff-Ssideration of the sum of 1,600^. already paid, Francia Phillip of Marake, 
^ s'-o .Ssq., covenants to the archbishop to free the property from all those 
* K 7 Spayments to his brothers and sisters with which the estate was charged 
'Ic ?^y himself and his father on the 80th of Sept. previous. On the 7th 
1^1 of Oct., 1601, Remington and Gee convey the manor, at the request of 
a^ o the archbishop to Timothy Hutton, Esq., the archbishop's eldest son. 
f^:g In the family of Hutton the estate bias ever since continued, and T 
° 2 1 shall now bring before my readers several members of that feuoxily who 






J R have distinguished themselves at home or abroad. 

•^ The £9under of the family and the purchaser of the estate was 



4-, 



32 



9 

•1 

' 



I ^ Matthew Hutton, Lord Archbishop of York. As I shall have an oppor- 
tunity, before long, of going fully into the history of his life, I shall, on 
the present occasion, give only a summary of it : more than this is un- 

I J necessary, as the archbishop merely purchased Marske for his eldest son, 
and he, therefore, ought properly to be considered as the head of the 
house of Hutton of Marske. 

Matthew Hutton, archbishop of York, was bom about the year 1525 
at Priest-Hutton, a small Lancashire village in the parish of Warton. 
His parentage, although perhaps humble, was at all events respectable, 
and there is no foundation whatever for the absurd accounts of it which 
were afterwards circulated. Lancashire is the nurse of clever men, and 
Hutton is one of the very many who have built up her fame. He was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1546, being then, as some say, 
1 7, and he pursued his studies there with such success that, in 1 557, he was 
made a Pellow of his college. In 1561, he became Lady Margaret's 
Professor, and in the following year he succeeded to the Mastership of 
Pembroke Hall, Ridley's College, and the Regius Professorship ot 
Divinity : for these honours he was mainly indebted, I believe, to the 
affectionate regard of Grindall, whose chaplain and familiar friend he was. 
In addition to these preferments he had the rectories of Boxworth, 
near Cambridge, and Settrington and Leeke in Yorkshire, and stalls at 
St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, Ely, York, and Southwell. On June 3, 
1561, he was selected by the vice-chancellor of Cambridge to be one of 
tiie twelve preachers to be yearly chosen by the University with the 
queen's permission. 

In 1564, Queen Elizabeth paid a visit to Cambridge, and Hutton 
kept the Divinity Act before her majesty with so much ability and 
learning, that his promotion to still higher honours became almost cer- 
^n. In 1567, he was advanced to the Deanery of York, an onerous 

▼OL, V. E 
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and honourable office. There he disting^aished himself by the zeal with 
which he opposed the encroachments of Archbishop Sandys, and by the 
excellence of his preaching. In 1589, he was promoted to the wealthy 
see of Durham, which he left for the archiepisoopal chair at York in 
1694-5, although he was somewhat unwilling to leave the "deeper 
manger" even for "the higher rack." In 1596, on the death of the 
pious earl of Huntingdon, he became President of the Council in the 
Korth. He died at Bishopthorpe on the 16th of January, 1605-6, and 
was interred in York Mraster, under a handsome monument, which has 
been renovated, a short time since, by his descendant. 

It is most pleasing to find him spoken of with much respect by 
his contemporaries, whether they were friends or foes. A Jesuit 
commends him for his knowledge of the Fathers. Br. Haddon speak- 
ing of his debating powers at Cambridge says of him "ndhi vehe- 
menter satisfecit, usque eo, vix ut aliquid audiverim melius.'* The 
Fellows of Pembroke Hall when he gave up the Mastership speak of him 
as being " very dear to them, for his notable learning, holiness of life, 
and great love to them." The grave and venerable Burghley, than 
whom there was no better judge of character, tells his son that "he 
was a person of great sufficiency and as well approved in that chardge 
(the archbishoprick) as any prelat in England." And long after his 
decease the voice of praise was not silent. Fuller the historian says 
"he was a learned prelate, lived a pious man, and left a precious mem- 
ory." The industrious and excellent Thoresby tells us that "he wore 
the mitre to a good old age, having adorned it with all episcopal accom- 
plishments and Christian graces ;" and Mickleton, our own Durham 
antiquary, says of him " Yalde fuit literatus et optime lectus et exerci- 
tatuB in antiquis patribus, magnus disputans et predicator excellentissi- 
mus." 

In his religious views Hutton was strongly tinctured with Puritanism. 
He held somewhat extreme opinions on the questions of predestination, 
reprobation, and orders. He was, also, opposed to any alteration in the 
dress of the clergy. The well known letter which he wrote to Lord Cran- 
bome shortly before his death has been too severely criticised: the 
censurer must not forget the old age of the writer, and his great piety 
and goodness. The position of a bishop in those days was far more 
difficult than it is now. The great controversy between the two re- 
ligious parties was then at its height ; and the supervision of a jealous 
and exacting sovereign made it by no means easy for a prelate to do his 
duty. But it must be said for Hutton that he did not flinch frt)m his 
duty. As Dean of York, he manftiUy opposed Archbishop Sandys in 
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his attempts to control the Chapter : he was bold enough, on one occa- 
sion, to thunder into the ears of the queen the duty of selecting her 
successor on the throne ; and, on another occasion, he ventured to plead 
for the life of Margaret Neville, the poor suffering daughter of the fallen 
house of Westmerland. He did not forget, also, the places where he 
had drunk in those vast stores of learning which had been so useful to 
him. He founded a free school and a hospital at Warton in 1594, and 
to Trinity College he gave one hundred marks. He was also a kind 
patron to needy scholars and his poorer kinsmen,^ and many charitable 
bequests will be found in his will. 

^ Archbishop Hutton was a very kind friend to his kinsmen. The families of 
Hutton of Houghton -le- Spring, Haughton-le-Skeme, & Bamardcastle, owe their pros- 
perity to him. A pedigree of the Huttons of Houghton may be found in Surtees. 
The following notices of persons who bore the name, and, perhaps, shared the blood, 
of the arebbishop will be read with interest. 

From the Huttons of Haughton the Huttons of Sowber Hill profess to descend. 



Robert Hutton, the archbishop's brother ; rector of Haugh- =t= Anne, daur 



ton-le-Skeme. Will dated 27 Dec. 1610, pr. 9 Jan., "to 
be buryed in quyer at Haughton, neere my wyves stalle, 



under the blewe stone in the east ende of the churche." at St. Hellenes, Auck- 



Inq. p. m. ... 



. . (3 Surtees, 345.) 



ment^ by her hus- 
band : made her will 



land, 13 May, 1624. 



r-i 



Thomas Hut- Matthew Hutton =f Anne Samuel =t= Elizabeth dau. Marm. Hutton, 



ton, son and 
heir, aged. . 
athisfather's 
inquisition : 
had Skem- 
ingham. 



of Bishop- Auck- 
land, gent.« ex' 
to his father. 
Wm dated 11 
Dec. 1623, prov. 
8th Jan. : buried 



at St. Andrew's. 
Archbp. Hutton leaves him 20^. 



Elizabeth, married Humphrey 
Stevenson, mentioned by her 
grandfather and father. ^ 



Hutton 
ex' to 
his fa- 
ther & 
by his 



ment«^. 
by her 
husb*^. 

ment<* 

mother. Preben- 
dary of Ulleskelf 
at York, 1603- 
1629. Admin, 
granted 3 Apr. 
1629, to Wil- 
liam Hutton of 
Kirkby Malzard 



gen., with tuition of his three sons. 



Edw. Barnes ex'to his father 
of Soham, co. & ment<^ by his 
Cambridge. mother. He 
29 July 1598, was in the ser- 
Timothy Hut- rice of Archbp. 
ton of Marske, Hutton who on 
Esq., grants 12 Nov. 1596, 
her an anny of granf^him lease 
201. and he of lands at Ot- 
ment« her in ley — renewed 
his will. 21 Oct. 1601— 

for 21 years. 
Anne, ment"* by her parents, 
mar. John Vaux, curate of St. 

, r-i " Hellen's, Auckland, 1616-33. /K 

Timothy Hutton, mentioned by his Thomas Hutton, 
grandrather and grandmother. In ment<^ by his grandfather and grandmother. 
1629 Sir Timothy Hutt»n, leaves Toby Hutton, mentioned by her grandfather and 
to bun, being his godson, 14/. per g^^dmother, mar. dau. Thomas Hawksley. Cf. 
annuna, for 7 years if he doe be- ^^^ton Corre. Bap. at Belfrey church, York, 
nave himselie well and continue -^^y ^^ jgjg j —? -? 

soe longe att Cambridge." 1636. ^ * 

20 Mar. general acq. from Timothv Hutton of Cambridge, M.A., to Matthew 
Hutton of Marske, Esq. Witness, Tobias Hutton. 

"May 13, 1624. Anne Hutton of St. Hellen, Awckland. My son Marm. Hutton 
has had the profitt of my house without making me accompt : I release him of aU 
such reckinings & he to clarae no more of my goods, but if hereafter in mv lifetyme he 
shall reforme himselfe of his vaine expence, I may be moved to alter uiis will. To 
the poore of Haughton 20«., because I had my living among them, & 20«. more toward 
the making of a dynner for me to the neighbors tiiere, & the bells to be rung for k 
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For a man of his learning the archbishop wrote but little. He print- 
edasermon which he preached at Yorkin 1579 before the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon. Thoresby had a copy of it in his museum and mentions it as a 

HureweU. To my daiL-in-law ElixabeUi Hutton, a double dnckett & a gold ring whieh 
lyes in a boxe in my little truncke." 

Her children, throngb their folly and extraragance, teem to haye caused some 
trouble and annoyance to their cousins at Marske. Yanx made himself notorious in 
after years, by dabbling in magic and selling almanacks and strange books at the altar 
of his church at St. Hellen's, Auckland. It has been thought that Luke Hutton, the 
highwayman, was a son of the rector of Haughton, or, at all erents, of his namesake 
who was a prebendary of Durham. Sir John Harrington boldly asserts that he was 
a son of the archbishop, but this is certainly untrue, and I haye neyer seen the 
slightest eyidenoe to connect him in any way with that prelate's family. There is an 
old ballad of 22 stanzas called Luke Hutton's Lamentation. A yerse or two will 
suffice as a specimen. It is now excessiyely rare. 

I am a poor prisoner condemned to die. 

Ah woe is me, woe is me for my great folly ! 
Fast fettered in irons in i^ace where I lye ; 
Be warned, young wantons, hemp passeth green holly. 
My parents were of good degree, 
By whom I would not ruled be ; 
Lord Jesus receiye me, with mercy relieye me ! 
Beceiye, sweet Sayiour, my spirit unto thee. 

Upon St. Luke's day was I bom'; 

Ah, woe ! &o , 
Who want of grace hath made me to scorn ; 
Be warned, &c. 

In honour of my birthday then, 
I roVd in brayery nineteen men. 
Lord Jesus, &c. 

Nor must we forget John Hutton, rector of Gateshead from 1695 to 1612. I can- 
not but think that he was a kinsman of the archbishop. Some of my Newcastle 
readers will thank me for giying them some extracts from his will and inyentory. 
The inyentory is fiill of curious words and is singularly interesting. 

Feb. 20, 1611-12. John Hutton, parson of Gatesheade. To be bur. in the parish 
of Gateshead. To my wife Florence (yr^^ she gaye me for a token) 61. in gould, & 
two gownes, two kirtles, two petticotes & a yelyet hatt which I bought for my wife 
Besse & the syde saddle, etc. which I bought last at London. To my sister Margaret 
Blackhume one little peeco of East Countrey plate. To my sonn Uenrie Famiside, 
3/. 6«. Sd, To James Famiside a (new) m' of art* hood & iOa, To Edward Miller, 
my sister's daughter's son, 10/. To Jacob Famiside, Edwyne Nicholson, & Wm. 
Cooke, my wiyes children, & eyerie one of there wyyes, a Frenche crowne a peeoe for 
a token. To Thos. Cuthbert, notarie publique, a French crowne. The rest to my 
wife & James Cole of Newcastle. To Jaine, wife of Nich. Cole & Eliz. wife of Wm. 
Band, either of them a booke, th'one called Leame to Lyye, and th'other, Leame to Dye. 

iNy. Mab. 23, 1611. — In th^Hall. One iron chymney, one poor, one paire of tonges, 
one paire of shorte rackes, one little reckoncrooke, two (filanJ^ and a crosse barr, 30«. 
One wayneskott table and one shorte forme, 30«. Foure buffutt stooles, 4«. One long- 
setteU bedd, 10«. One wayneskott chaire, 6s. Two turned work chaires, 4«. One 
long table, one old forme, and one longsettell forme, ZZs. Ad. One cobbord, SOs, 
One liyery cubart, iSs. Two little wroughte stooles, 2«. One paire of playing 
tables, 28. One knaye for a basing, 12^. Sixe thrumed quishons, 12«., fyye litle 
greene quishons, 2«. 6d. One ould carpitt of tapstree worke, 10«. One ould greene 
carpitt cloth, 3i. One ould dresser doth, I2d, Two hand skrenes & two brushesy 
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great curiosity. I have never seen it. He also wrote a short treatise on 
Election, Predestination, and Eeprobation, which he sent to Archbishop 
Whitgift. This was printed in octavo in 1613, and there is a copy of 

3«. 4d. Two old painted qTiuhons and a freing, 2t. viii glasses, two judgs, & a 

wood frayme, 6s. A paire of garding sheares, IGd. One spicel, one spice lx)z & a 

standish, 10«. A French rapperstaff and a pattell staff, iij s. One hanging brasse 

candlestick, zij d. One clock with furniture belonging unto it, liij s. iiij d., ix pounds 

of harden yeame, iiij s. One two-handed sword and two halberts, yiij s. One sute of 

armor, two steale capes and a buckler, zxxiij s. iiij d. xi pictures and skutchons in 

fraymes, zj a. A paire of virginalls, xzyj s. yiij d In the buttery. Three pye plates 

fl^d a custard coffin, iiijs. Scaven old banckating dishes and two old sawsers, 

iij s. iiij d. Size newe pottingers, ij s. yj d., ziiij newe banckating dishes, yiij s. ij d. 

zij flower potts, iiij s. One possett cup & a cawdell cup, ij s. vj d. Three aquayita 

botles, iij s. A perry pann, a graite, and a wood pye print, zz d. A dozen chese 

trinchers, zij d. Two old cloth baskets, zij d. Three howse i^elyes, zij d. One gan- 

tree, zyi d., &c. In the hitching, A tapp stone, y s. An appell iron, zij d. A paire 

of snuffers, zij d. One water soa, zij d. A wodd bracke with a tong, ij s. &c. In the 

west parlor, A litle chymney, iiij s. A paire of belles, z d. A still and a pann for it, 

ij s. yi d. A hurle bedd, iij s. Size tapstree work quishons, zz s. Two mappes, iii s. 

&c. In the east parlor, A caff bedd, ij s. yj d. Straking sheetes — Two long stracking 

table clothes, iiijs. Fyye streakin towells, 2«. Gd, Two hatt casses, \2d. One old 

sword, 2s. 6d. &c. In the chamber, A yelyett quishon, 20«. Three mapps, 10s, 

Fyye courtings, a paire of renalance 8c 3 courting rods, 209. A locking glasse, 2«. 6d. 

In the garrett. One stuphe gowne faced with yelyett, 61, One old stuphe gowne & 

one old carsey gowne, 40«. A comer cap and a hood, 20«. A litle hood, 6<. 8^. A 

yelyett capp & a carsenit tippitt, 10«. Two hatts with syp'. bands, 16«. A ryding 

dock, 20«. A taffetie cott, 13«. Ad. A cearesay cott & britches, 33«. Ad, A cearesey 

cott and iij old cotes, 20«. Three paire of britches, 20«. Two stuphe dubletts, 

\Zs, Ad. A read waystcoote, Zs. Ad. Two paire of Jarsey stokings, 10«. Two paire 

of carsey stokings, ys. A leather girdell, Gd. A muf, ij paire of gloyes, a paire of 

mittons, 4«. Fyye rust bands, 16«. Sd, iiij lynn sheets, 26«. Sd, iiij paire of hand- 

cuffes, Zs. Ad. Two wroughte nighte cappes, yj s. yiij d. Two night kurtchers, 2s, 

iiij hand kurtchers, Zs. Three paire lyne hose, 2«. Two ymbrodered quishons, 

16«., zyij paire of lynn sheetes, 8/. 2s. &o. In a litle chamber. A daugh sheete, 12^^. 

In the come lofte. A greate skreane, \2d. In a litle rooms. Fyye liUe drye tubbs, 

\bd, Fyye old mugs, lOd, A plat water pott for a gardin, 20d, A paire of litle 

scales & 'weights, 68. Sd, An iron hammer, 12<^. Two heckles, As, A taffetie 

gowne, a kearesay gowne, two kirtells, two petticotes, a yelyett hatt, a ryding sadle 

with furniture belonging to a woman, 18^. In the studdie. Inprimis, iij guilded 

cupps & a coyer weighing zzij ounces, dublc guilt, att y s. yiij d. per ounce, is 61. As, Sd, 

Item, a rumer cupp weighing 3 oz. and f, att 6s. per oz., is ISs. 9d. A salte 

weying z oz , att y s. per oz., 608. A dozen spoimes of silyer weying zyij oz. & a ^, 

att 6s. per oz , Al. 6s. Zd. A beaker weying yiij oz. & a |, at y s. per oz., 42«. 63. 

Three white cupps weying zxiiij oz. & a ^, att ys. per oz. is 6^ 2s. 6d, A guilded 

picture. Ad, A brushe & a rubber, 2s. A yoyding baskett, 3«., two handstayes, 2s., 

two linkes, 6d. A paire of pincers & other iron implem^, & two peeces of lead, 4^. 

A pock mantua, 2s. A cap caise, I8d. A standish, ISd. A paire seasers & a hinging 

lock, Ad. A bowe, yj arrowes, three shearing hookes, a pece of a bras candlestick, a 

batle aze & a litle star, 28. A glase botle in the parlor. Ad. Goods ottte of the house. 

xzzyj firr sparrs & a horse heck, IZs. Ad. Fyye flrr buntings, Ss. zij foother of 

Bclates, ZOs. Two leaders, 2s. iij swin trowes, 2s. 6d. Bookes in the studie, 50/. 

Bebtes, 10/. 7s. lOd. In money & gould, 30/. In his purse, 16«. 

The rector of Bamingham near Richmond, must also be mentioned. 

Bee. 17, 1639. Thomas Hutton, parson of Bamingham. . . . For my dau. 

Bliz., I did giye her in marriage 400/., therefore he cannot require any more at my 

handes, haying delt so bountifullie with him. For my dau. Marie Slinger, I did paie 

for her lease of Little Hutton, taken in the name of Francis Slingher her late husband 
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it in the York library.'' There are some of his letters among the 
Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum and others have been printed by 
the ecclesiastical biographers and historians. There is stUl at Marske a 
great portion of his correspondence, which has been given to the world 
by the Surtees Society. The same Tolume which contains the letters 
gives many notices of the archbishop and his family, and among them 
is a short history of the Huttons drawn up by Dr. Ducarell, the chap- 
lain and admirer of another Matthew Hutton, who, more exalted than 
his ancestor, was raised from the chair of Faulinus to that of Augustine. 
In the husbanding of his estate the archbishop was a careful and a 
thrifty man. Two of his sons received the honour of knighthood. He 
married his eldest son, Sir Timothy, to a daughter of Sir George Bowes, 
and gave him, together with other property, the estates of Marske and 
Marrick. Sir Thomas Hutton, his second son, became the owner of 
Poppleton, near York, and married a daughter of Sir John Bennet, then 
a distinguished advocate in the court at York, who afterwards rose into 
painful notoriety. All his daughters were well allied and amply dowered. 
And to several members of his family he granted leases of his episcopal 

fo Mr. Wm. Pudsaie, together with arrera^ unpaid in the tyme of Heniy Slinger his 
father. To my sonne in lawe £dw. Hamson, I did promise to give him in marriage 
with my dau. fieatrix, 300/. — she to have 20/. per ann. out of the land at Grinton ; & 
whereas it was reported by his frendes that he did paie for his table, I protest to my 
Imowledg I never had anything ; I had of him one cow & a hogg swyne, for which he 
had the tythe of MyUhill three yeares at ZOs. per ann. And this I have done to 
stopp the mouthes of slanderous persons & to maike vertue & peace amongst my owne 
children. To my dou. Elynyer the trunck y^ was her brothers. Kes. to Eliz. 
Wood, Marie Slinger, & Beatrix Harrison, they ct^. Math. Button, Esq. & Mr. Fr. 
Appleby, supervisors. 

In the parish register of Bamingham are the following notices of his family. 1598. 
July 25. Eliz. dau. Tho. Hutton, parson of Barningluun, bp. 1599. Sep. 18. Greo. 
Alderson and Alice Hutton, mar. 1600. May 18. Timothie, the son of Thos. Hutton, 
parson of Bamingham, bp. 1602. Aug. 3. Mary, dau. do., bp. 1604. Nov. 30. 
Betteris, dau. do., bp. 1611. June 10. An, wife of do , bur. 1625. Nov. 29. Wm. 
Woodd, parson of Great Ottrings, and Eliz. Hutton, dau. Thos. Hutton, parson, mar. 
1628. May 25. Edwarde Harrison and Beatrix Hutton, mar. 

Timothy Hutton, whose baptism has just been given, distinguished himself a little. 
I found some extracts from his will among the Bsucer MSS. in the University Library 
at Cambridge. 

June 18, 1638. Timothy Hutton, S.T.B., Fellow of St. John's, Cambridge. To 
the Mr. and Senior Fellows of St. John's for books for the library, the income of his 
chamber being 20/. 16«. To the poore of Chelsworth in Suffolk, where he was parson, 
40«. To the poore of the parish of Bamingham, six nules from Richmond (where he 
was bom), 50«. To Matmew Hutton, Esq. and Kichard Hutton of Fopleton, Esq., 
20«. each for a ring. Fr. 3 Oct. 1638. 

^ Brevis et dilucida explicatio verse certaeet consolationis plensB doctrins de electione, 
prsBdestinatione, ac reprobatione, authore Mattheeo Eboracensi Archiepiscopo, theologo 
eximio : cui accesserunt et aUorum clariss. theologorum inclytsB Cantabrigiensis 
AcademisB D.D. Estei, Somi, Chatertoni et Willeti, ejusdem argumenti scripta: 
necnon Lambethani articuli, etc. Impensis Henrici Laurentii, Amsterodamensis 
librarii. An. mdcxhi. pp. 256, small 8vo. 
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and archiepiscopal estates. His widow, a third wife, sorvived >"'Tyi for 
some years and ended her days in York.** 

There is little in the archbishop's will to attract our notice. The 
original probate is still preserved at Marske. He desires Dr. Groodwin, 
who had aided him in his attempts to convert the recusants, and whom 
he just promoted to the chancellorship in the Miaster, to preach his 
funeral sermon, for which he is to have 10/. There are several charita- 
ble bequests and many gifts of money to friends and kinsmen. He 
mentions, also, a few of his boo^s. To Philip Ford, rector of Nunbum- 
holme and incumbent of the prebend of StiUington, which he lived long 
enough to lose in the Great EebeUion, he leaves a number of the Fa- 
thers, SS. Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, Chrysostom, Gregory, Tertullian, 
Basil, Gregory !Nazianzen, Clement of Alexandria and Eome, Justin 
Martyr, and IrensBus, together with such pieces as he has of other 

*® She was the daughter and heiress of Richard Scrope, Esq., and the widow of 
Martin son of Sir Martin Bowes. When she married the archbishop she had a goodly 
estate of her own. He made her a jointure of lands in Darton, and the lease of the 
tythes of Heaton, Storthwaite and Beilhy. To this, in his last will, he made a farther 
addition ; 601. per ann. out of the manor of Hagthorpe and the tythes of Hagthorpe 
and firackenholme ; 501. per ann. out of the manor of Wharram rercy, and 40/. pay- 
able by Sir Philip Constable ; aU the property that she brought with her and whatso- 
eyer rents are due to him at his decease, together with *'the best new yeare gyf in 
plate that I have, which she wyll chuse and take." 

Mrs. Hutton Hyed and died in York, leaying aU her estate to her children by her 
first husband, into the history of whom is is unnecessary now to enter. Her will runs 
as follows. 

Jan. 1, 1615-16. Francis Hutton of Yorke, widdowe, laite wife of the most reverend 
father in Grod, Matthew late archbishopp of Yorke, whole of bodye — to be buryed in 
the cathedrall church called Yorke Minster, in the quere there, so nere unto my said 
late husband, the said late archbishop, as conyeniently may bee, and for the charges 
therof I allow 100/. To Matthew Bowes, my grandchild, sonne of Thos. Bowes, my 
laite deceased sonne, my dwelling house in Coppergaite, etc., as they were confirmed 
to mee and Richard Bowes my sonne by Parciyall Leyett of Yorke, merchant, and 
£liz. his wife. Whereas I am enformed that the estate of the said house is in my 
said sonne Richard, for terme of his life, as my motherly care towards him hath beene 
very greate in many wayes, soe as I hold him sufficiently proyided for, and whereas I 
haye lent him 800/., he to suffer Mat. Bowes to haye the said house. I giye to the 
said Mat. my doyecoate, garden and orchard neare the church yard of St. Maries in 
Castlegaite which I purchased of John Brooke, merch^ deceased. To my welbeloyed 
brother Wm. Clopton, gent., one of my guilt boules. To my daurs. Francis Parmeter 
and Jayne Burton, eitiier of them, one whyte silyer boule of the bigger sorte. To 
my dau. Cordell May, one silyer salt with a coyer of silyer. To the said Mat. Bowes, 
which Thos. Bowes his laite father committed to my keeping for him, a longe quish- 
ing of crimson yelvett with the Bowes their armes on it, one silyer boule of the yalue 
of twentie nobles whereon the name of the saide Matthewe is grayen, two gould rings, 
one worth 30«. & the other witii the sparke of a dyamond. To the poore of Yonce 
10/. To a godly preacher for one sermon to be preached at my funerall, 40«. The 
rest to my sonne Richard Bowes — he ex'. I intreate Roger Bellwood of Yorke, 
preacher of God's word, whoe is schoolmaster to the said Matthew to take the goyem- 
ment of him during his minority. Roger Bellwood, Henry Rogers of Yorke, clerk, & 
Thos. Whitney of the same, gent, superyisors. To the ladie Reade, wyddowe, my 
playne black yelyet doake & one of my silyer bowles. (Pr. 3 Noy. 1619. A(hn. to 
the ex'.} 
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writers of a more questionable authority, Bucer, Calvin, Marlorat, and 
M usculus, with two Greek Lexicons to assist him in his studies. His 
chaplain, John Woodwaun, whom he had educated and provided for, is 
to chose out of the rest of his books as many as are worth 6/. ld«. ^d. 
Sir Wm. Gee, his son-in-law, who had some taste for divinity, is to 
have Sebastian Munster's edition of the Bible in Hebrew, and to 
another son-in-law. Sir John Calverley, is given another work by the 
same learned author, the Cosmographia of the geographer Claudius 
Ptolemy. His " ancient good Mend, Mr. Chr. Myller, physician," re- 
ceives as a gift the Paradox Medicorum of Leonard Fuchius, the great 
German doctor, which the said '^ ancient good Mend" had looked at, 
in all probability, full often, with admiring eyes. There is at the pre- 
sent time hardly any book at Marske which may be said to have be- 
longed to the archbishop except, perhaps, a very fine copy of one of the 
earliest Prayer-books. 

We now come to Sir Timothy Hutton, the archbishop's eldest son, 
who took up his abode at Marske and occupied a high position among 
the Yorkshire gentry. Many pleasing memorials of his piety and judg- 
ment are still in existence, and they give us a very favourable impres- 
sion of his character. He was bom in 1569, and was educated, in all 
probability, at Cambridge, where he laid in a considerable store of 
learning, which was fostered and encouraged by his sire and the many 
able men with whom he was necessarily brought in contact. He had 
correspondents who addressed him in Latin and Italian, and, doubtless, 
he and the pedantic rector of Marske, John Jackson, measured their wits 
together fall often in knotty points of divinity and philosophy. Sir 
Timothy could make, too, a very fair speech, although he could not ex- 
tricate himself altogether from the stiff rules of rhetoric which were at 
that time so strictly adhered to. He was also, more than once, the 
patron of literary men. Henry Hutton, of Mainsforth, wrote two very 
curious, and now scarce, volumes of poems called ''A compendious 
History of Ixion's Wheel," and "Polly's Anatomy, or Satyrs and Sa- 
tyrical Epigrams."** Both are dedicated to Sir Timothy Hutton, whom 
the author styles his Mend " nomine et re." 

*' FoUie's Anatomie, or Satyres and Satyricall Epigrams. "With a compendious 
History of Ixion's Wheele ; compiled by Henry Hutton, Dunelmensis. London : 
Printed for Matthew Walbanke, and are to be sold at his Shop at Graies Inne Gate. 
1619. 

It is dedicated "to the worthily Honor'd Knight, Sir Timothy Hutton," as 
follows : — 

Noblest of mindes, unknowne, I would invite, 
Kich Fyrrhus to accept a Codrus mite. 
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Sir Timothy's advance in life was due, of course, to liis father. In 
1592 he became the owner of Marrick, and in the same year he took to 
himself a wife, on which occasion the archbishop made him a present 
of 1,9007. The lady was a daughter of the celebrated Sir George 
Bowes, and her mother was a Talbot. Queen Elizabeth stood for her 
at the font and gave her her own name and a cup of gold which is still 
in the possession of her descendants. With this lady, who brought the 
estate of Stainton near Bamardcastle with her, Sir Timothy enjoyed 
many years of happiness. In 1598 he became the purchaser of Marske, 
which was henceforward his chief residence. It 1 605 he wa43 high sheriff 
of Yorkshire and, as such, on the 16th of Feb. he was knighted at 
Whitehall. In 1602 and 1629 he was Alderman or chief magistrate of 
Eichmond, and he was also Bowbearer to King James. 

Sir Timothy inherited a good estate, and left it larger than he re- 
ceived it. He succeeded in buying back a portion of Glints, which had 
been sold away by Arthur Philip, and in 1605 he purchased the Church 
and Castle Mills at Eichmond and bought a lease of the Eriarage of 
Sir Wm. Wray for 800f. In the Eriarage he frequently resided and in 
it he died. In 1626 he had a rent-roll of aboYe a thousand pounds 
a year, which was thus made up: — ** Marske demesne, 180/. The 
tenement with Orgate, 50/. Manick Abbey and tithes, 250/. Eich- 

My lame-legd Muse nere dome Peroassus Mount 

Nor drunk me iuice of Aganippe's Fount : 

Yet doth aspire with Dedall's wings, appeale 

To you, sole Patron of our common weale. 

The foule maskt Lady, Night, which blots the skie, 

Hath but one Phoebe, fever-shaking eye. 

Olympus azure clime, one golden light. 

Which drownes the starry curtaine of the night : 

And my rude muse (which Satyrists would rend) 

Our generous, grave Patronizing friend. 

You this Maecenas are, peruse my writ. 

And use these Metroes of true meaning wit : 

Command ; commend them not : such humile Art 

Disclaims applause, demerits no desert 

Value my verse according to her worth : 

No mercenary hope hath brought her forth. 

Times puny, Penny wits, I loathing hate. 

Though poor, I'm pure, from such a servile state. 

These workes (fram'd on the Anvile of my braine) 

My Iree borne Muse, enfranchise from such shame : 

In which large calendar, Timists may view, 

I cmely writ to please the world and you. 

Your worship's Mend, 

Nomine & Re, 

Henry Hutton. 
Bound up with it, Satyricall Epigrams ; compiled by Henry Hutton, Dunelmensis. 
Lon : Printed for Matthew Walbanke, and are to be sold at his Shop at Graies Inne 
Gate, 1619. 

VOL. V. F 
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mond lands and mills, 160^. Eremington, 10/. I2t. 6d, TJlnaby, 24/. 
Aldbro', Dunsforth, and EUinthorp, 120/. Kylham tyth, 130/. Whar- 
ram Peirsey, 180/. EAystrop, 26/. Bp. Meadowes, 16/. Stun., 1,096/. 
12«. 6d:' A good deal of this, it will be observed, was leasehold pro- 
perty nnder the see of York. 

In his domestic relations Bir Timothy was a kind Mend and an affec- 
tionate father. His sons received the benefit of a college education aad 
were well preferred: his daughters made honourable alliances. To 
those of his kindred who stood in need of his help he was a generous 
benefactor.^ His last will and testament overflows with love and kind- 
ness. No kinsman, no old Mend or servant, is forgotten in it, and it is 
fragrant with the breath of true piety and devotion. The preamble and 
the conclusion, I believe of his own writing, are extremely striking, 
and may be read with interest and advantage. The whole of the docu- 
ment is printed in the Hutton Correspondence, and a few extracts from 
it will now suffice. 

Feb. 17, 1628. In the name of God the Father, of God the Son, and of God the 
Holy Gboste. Amen, Amen; Amen. 

Blessed be Tby glorious name, God, for these temporal! blessings which Thou 
hast bestowed on me, Thyne unworthy servante ; humbly beseecbinge Tbe, Lord, 
to blesse this my disposeinge thereof unto my poore posterity, even to Thy good will 
& pleasure. Butt, espeatially, gracious God, I doe give The most bumble and 
barty thankes for Thy spirituall favours, which Thou hast frely bestowed on me by 
the testimony of Tby most holy, sacred, and assisteinge Spiiitt, the assurance of con- 
solation in Thy salvation ; unto Whom, therefore, & in Whose name, 1 doe most 
humbly recommend my sinfull soule. And as for my miserable and wretched body, 
the onely enemy to my soule, I hold it not worthy of any disposeinge, but doe leave 
it unto the disposeinge of my freinds, as they in there foolish affeccion shall give order 
for the same ; though I knowe that with these eyes, and none other, I shall comfort- 
ably see my Saviour in that greate & joyfull day, imtill when, good Lord, heare 
me and myne when we doe call upon The : yea, my God, I doe knowe that Thou 
hearest, but. Lord, heare and have mercy, and blesse us wiih Thy most sacred and 
comfortable Spiritt ; and safe-vouch that never departe from us, but that it may be 
our assured comfort and consolation to the end and in tbe end. Amen, Amen. 

To my deare & ever-lovinp sister, the Lady Ann Hutton, of Neither Popleton, 
wyddowe, 201. in gold to buy her a gowne, & my thre coach horses ; and 1 pray God 
reward her into her bosome for her loveinge kindnesses which she bath ever afforded 
to me and m3me. To my nephew .and neece, Richard and Elizabeth Hutton, each a 
20«. peece of gould to make them rings, & I pray God blesse them. To myne adopted 
wife, Mrs. Margaret Benett, a 20s. peece of gould to make her a ringe, & 1 pray God 

*2 The parish register of Richmond records one of his kind deeds. ** leabell Steyen- 
son borne in the Earle Orchard, the 1 8th of Maie, beinge Whytson even, baptized at 
the instance of Sir Timothy Hutton, 21 July, 1616. 
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to send her a good husband. To my very kynde freind, Mr. John Weeks, her iinkle, 
my bay saddle nagge, & I pray God to send him a good wife. To little Nanne 
Cleburne, 100/., and I pray God to blesse her. To Tim. Hutton, my godson, 14/. 
per ann. for 7 yeares, if he doe behave himselfe well & continue soe longe at Cam- 
bridge. To that sanctifyed man, Mr. DanyeU Sherrard, the now preacher at Pople- 
ton, 10/. per ann. imtill he gett a liveinge worth 40/. per ann., & to his three sons, 
Timothy, Bichard, & John, 6i. a peece towards the byndeinge of them apprentices. 
To my worthy friend, Mr. Justice Hutton, a 20«. peece of gould to make him a ringe, 
desireing the continuance of his countenance and advise unto me and myne. To a 
preacheinge minister att Marwicke, soe longe as it shall continue in my poore pos- 
terity, 20/. per ann., soe he doe continue and lie there, & that he be of honest con* 
versacion. I doe give out of my lands att Marske unto the schoole and hospitall att 
Warton, in Lancashire, which was erected by my late deare and reverend father, 
22/. 13«. 44. per ann. untill my sonn Mathewe can buy a rente charge in Lancashire 
or elsewhere, which beinge added unto the 24/. which Mr. Tockctts payeth, maketh 
upp the just some of 46/. 13«. id. : and I doe wish my sonn Matthewe to be carefull 
that the poore mens place be bestowed on none but such as are the most impotente 
and poorest. The rest to my eldest son Matthewe Hutton : & I doe humbly besech 
God that what I have here given that He will be plessed to give a blessinge there- 
unto. I doe require and charge my sonne Matthew, in that duty which a sonne oweth 
unto the remembiance of a father, that he will alwaies keepe a Levite in his house, 
and to leave a charge behind him to those who shall by God's grace succeed him to 
doe the like, and to give a competente and sufficiente allowance unto him : and I doe 
hartily wish that it might be soe continued soe longe as it should please God to con- 
tinue the poore posterity of this poore house, which it hath pleased God soe lately to 
rayse out of the duste. Domine Jesu, veni cito. Amen. Lorde, make noe longe 
tairyinge. Amen. Lord, I have wayted for Thy salvation. Amen.^ 

Shortly after this the testator died fall of honours, although he had 
not reached the appointed limit of man's life. He was interred at 
Bichmond, and his Mend the rector thus records his burial — " Pominus 
Timotheiis Hutton, miles, cujusque boni amicus, et patronus fidelium 

*' The Inventory of Sir Timothy's effects has been partly printed already. I give 
that portion of it which relates to Marske. It shews us the furniture of the hall and 
the number of the rooms that the house contained. 

In Marske House. — In the upper little chamber, one standing bedstead, a trundle 
bedstead, a great chest & a little table, 21. 10«. One vallance and curtaines, 1/. 6«. 8^. 
In the upper great chamber, one standing bedstead, one liverie cubbert, one chairo 
and one stoole, 1/. Three suits of hangings and one long carpett, 20/. In Mr. Jack- 
son's chamber, two bedsteads, two chests bound with iron, one wainscott chaire, one 
iron loeke, one vallance and curtens of green sey, 2/. In the lower inner chamber, 
one feild bedstead, one chest bound with iron, one great wainscott chest, one trunck, 
one table and one chaire, 4/. In the lower out chamber, one feild bedstead, one 
trundle bedstead, one Uverey cubbert, one little table, two chaires, two Uttle stooles, 
vallance and curtaines, 1/. 13«. id. In the chamber next the storehouse, one stand- 
inge bedstead, one trundle bedstead, one presse and one chest, 13«. id. In the store- 
house, 33 dishes of pewther, 6 pannes, on iron pott, 4 pewther candlesticks, 2 buffet 
stooles, one little truncke, one frying panne, one iron teame, one iron skellett, 3 close- 
stoole pannes, one raper & dagger, 3/. 13«. id. In the greate chamber, 4 bedsteads, 
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Domini Jesu Christi ministroram candidissiinuB et bemgiiiBsiiniis, quoad 
corpus, bumatuB fuit sexto die Aprilis, 1629." We can well imagine 
what a day that would be in Eichmond, and what a gorgeous funeral 
there would be, for he died whilst he was Alderman. A stately monu- 
ment, towards which the purse of his son and the pen of Jackson, the 
rector of Morske, contributed, commemorates him in Bichmond church. 
Clarkson gives an engraying of it, and the inscriptions that it bears are 
well known. 

Of Matthew Hutton, Esq., Sir Timothy's son, there is somewhat to 
be said. He played great havock with the estate which his Mher lefb 
him. Between 1614 and 1616 he was studying at Cambridge, and it 
appears that he left the university considerably in debt. (Hutton Corr. 
216.) In 1617 he was married to Barbara dau. of Sir Gonyers Darcy, 
with whom he received a considerable portion, but in 1626 he found it 
necessary to join with his father in obtaining a private act of parliament 
to enable them to sell his wife's jointure lands, the demesne of Wharram 
Percy, for the payment of his debts. He had, I believe, a seat in 
parliament, but what town he represented I cannot discover. 

In 1629 his father died, and he now missed his counsel aad found the 
estate encumbered with a great number of charges under Sir Timothy's 
will. He had recourse to the unwelcome expedient of seUing his lands. 
On the 6th of December, 1630, he actually sold Karske to his father- 
in-law, Sir Conyers Darcy, and his son, Gonyers Darcy, Esq., of Ayn- 
derby-le-Myres. The estate, however, thanks to the kindness of his 
relations, was not sacrificed, but other lauds and leases took its place. 
In December, 1630, he sold the manor of Marrick to the Blackburues 
for 3,800/., and Barforth soon followed. 

In 1634 he sold the Mills at Bichmond to the Danbies, and disposed 
of his lease of the Friarage for 600/. All these were heavy sacrifices. 

two cubberts, one covered chaire, five little covered stuoles, 3/. Gt. 9d, Item, 9 
feather bedds, two mattresses, 4 pillows, ten boulsters, ten coverletts, seayen blanketts, 
xyI. In Jarvases chamber, five bedsteads, 1/. 6«. 8^. In the studie, one table and 
cloth, one chaire, one little trunck, one deske, one yiall, one orpharyon (?), 1/. 10«. 
In bookes, 13/. Ids. 4d. In the parlor, one drawing teble, one square table, one 
liverey cubbert, one carpett, 12 stooles, one chaire, two quishons, 12 mappes and 2 
pictures, 21. lOa. In the hall, three tables with f(Mrmes, U. 10«. Seven coraletts and 
fower pikes, 4/. 139. 4^. Fire musketts, 3 calleyers with powder flaskets & head- 
peices, 61. Three halbertts and eight biUs, 1/. In the kitchin, 3 spitts and a gallow 
balke, 6«. 8^. In the brewhouse, one lead, one cooler, one gile fatt, and one mash 
fatt with th' appurtenances, 10/. Timber wood in the stable and yard, 11/. One salt 
clock and one little watch, 10/. Quicke goods, yiz^., 7 horses, 29/. 

A lease of the Fryery neare Richmond for 2000 yeares bought of Sir William 
Wray, 300/. 

Summa totalis, 679/. 15«. Od. 
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An estate is more easily dismembered than built np. And what family 
is there that is unacquainted with these earthquakes which shake, now 
and then, an ancient house to its very foundations, spreading ruin and 
dismay around. 

Wben the Great Eebellion broke out Matthew Hutton took, with his 
kinsmen the Darcies, the king's part, and, with them, he suffered for 
his loyalty. Mr. Fryer says that he was fined 1,000/., but in the books 
of the commissioners the sum which stands against his name is only 
132Z. 12«. lOd., and he was freed altogether from their claims on the 
25th of July, 1651. There is little known of the progress of the Re- 
bellion in Swaledale, but there is a protection granted to Hutton by 
Ferdinand Lord Fairfax, on the 5th of August, 1644, which shews that 
Marske, at least, was saved from one of the greatest horrors with which 
war is accompanied.** 

After this Hutton became even more deeply involved, partly through 
his own carelessness, partly through the necessities of the times. The 
following extracts from the schedule of his debts will give us some no- 
tion of his encumbrances and of the way in which they were incurred : — 

To Nat. Phillipeof London, 10/. To Mr. Mauleyerer of Mank, 61. To Mr. 
Timothy Dodsworth of Massam, 561, To Mr. Norton of Ellerton Abbey, 8/. To 
Mr. Sherard's sons, of Popleton, 30/. To Dr. Batburst of London, 85/. To my said 
nephew, Timothy Dodsworth, 50/. To my cos. Wm. Eure, 500/. For "Warton, 
22/. 13«. id. per ann. To poor of Winston so long as I keep Barfoot, 2/. To my 
nephew, Thos. Hutton, till he be fellow of a Coll. or commence M' of Arts, 61. To 
poore of Stanton, 2/. To poore of Marske, 2/. 10«. To my brother John Hutton, to 
pay his cred", provided it be for his release from prison, 10/. 

In 1653 he makes out another list of monies due to him, from which 
I take the following extracts. He was at that time greatly troubled by 
several members of the family of Bowes : — 

' From Mr. Scroope of Bolton Oastle, for a horse, 100 marks. My cozen, Talbot 
Bowes, owes me for 3 mares, 40/., at the day of his marriage or the houre of his 
death. Mr. Thos. Bankes owes me 20/. at the day of his wedding for a cloak. 
Sir Wm« Fairfax of Steton owes me for a watch 5/. : I sold it for 8/. and he 
paid me 3/. of it. Mr. John Wykliffe of Gales owes mee for a watch 10/. at the 
birth of Mr. Pudsay's first child. My coz. John Jackson owes me 61. for a watch at 
the day of my bro' Tim's wedding : the watch he sold presently for 6/. to my bro* 
Phillip Hutton. In the beginning of these troublesome times he being of a contrary 
opinion unto myselfe would not contribute anything to the king's service, neither for 
his lettre money nor for his armes, whereupon he was taken notice of for a delinquent 
& was by Captain Matthew Gale & another Captaine, Messenger [sie] : my brother 

^ Sir Henry SUngsby states, in his Memoirs, that in August, 1641, the Earl of 
Cumberland gave to Mr. Matthew Hutton the under-stewardship at Bichmond. 
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Tymothy hearing of it writt to mee notice of it ; I sent for him k shewed him a let- 
tre ; thereupon he told me he w^ secure his peraon & fly into Lancashire : I diswaded 
him from it, & told him it w^ make him more obnoxious. Sir Thos. Danby owes mee 
20/. payd for him to widow Langley of Skely. My coz. John Wansforth owes mee 
150/. w^^ I won of him at play. Mr. Wm. Wainsforth owes me 14/. My coz. 
Major Norton owes mee in exchange betwixt a geldeinge of his and some cattle of 
mine. Sir Robert Strickland owes me 10/. won at play at Newbrough. 

Before Matthew Hutton died he lost his eldest son,^ a serious misfor- 
tune to an afflicted family. Where and when he himself died we do not 
exactly know. There is no record of his burial in the parish register 

^ He died in the house of his sister Lister at Bawtry in 1 664, and was buried in the 
church there. At the time of his decease he was greatly in debt, a Richmond trades- 
man, George Sco t, being a very troublesome and exacting creditor. The following 
account of his adnunistrator is taken from the registry at Richmond. 

A declaration of the accoinpt. of Bryan Aiskew, the administrator of the goods 
cattells and chattells of John Hutton, gen , late of Marske, within the Archdeaconry 
of Richmond and diocesse of Chester, deceased, as followeth : — 

This accomptant chargeth himself with all the severall goods and cattells of the said 
deceased which came to this accomptants hands and were by him sold, as followeth, 
yiz^ : Imprimis, his the said deceaseds purse & apparrell, 10/. One browne mare, 
one fillie stagg, one roand gelding, one white mare, one blacke mare, one bad foale, 
two old mares and one colt, all sold for 25/. \2i. All the sheep, 50/, Item, 7 oxen 
and their furniture, 30/. Item, 6 kine, 3 calyes, and a bull, 28/. 14«. Item, 2 heiffers 
and two oxe stirks, 7/. 158. One paire of cart wheeles and all the boards named in 
the Inyentorie, 2/. 19«. Come in tne gamer and in the bame, 61, 10^. Item, 6 hogs- 
heads full of beare, 6/. Item, 5 pans, one frying pan, one pot, one dripping pan, one 
spitt, the table clothes and napkins of the deceased, 5 puther dishes and two sawcers, 
1/. 18«. id. Hay sold for 1/* 10«. Come on the ground sold for 13/. Item, 4 
peices of plate, 3/. One paire of cart wheeles, 1/. Item for 71/., a debt owing to the 
deceased by Thomas Swinburne, £sqr., assigned to Mr. Heardson for his owne debt, 
and Mr. Leo : Robinson for the use of Mr. Leo : Wilkinson, who did accept thereof 
in part of a debt oweing by the said deceased, 71/. One filly and a colt sold for 
5/. 8«. 9d, Two glasses, 18 paire of lin and harden sheets, 1 father bed, 3 paire of 
bianketts, three happins, one still, 2 pewther chamber poots, fewer earthen basins, 2 
pottingers, 2 cradles, on cubbord, one little box, 1 dough trough, 2 saddles, 1 maUe, 
1 pitchforke, 2 raikes, 2 mold nukes, 1 leap, 1 hopper, 2 riddles, on winnowing cloth, 
1 shoyle, 1 little forke, 1 curry comb, 2 waine ropes, 2 hatchets, 2 hayspades, 3 old 
sees, 3 old troughes, coales and turfes, all sold for 8/. lOs. Receiyed of Mr. Conyers 
and ye baliffes, 6/. lOs. Two swine hoggs, sold for 21. Os, 6d, One colt and a nUie 
sold for 2/. 6«. id. Summe totall receiyed is, 280/. lis. Sd. 

Out of which this accomptant crayeth allowance for the funerall expences of the 
said deceased and for seyeraJl debts owing by the said deceased at the time of his 
death, and since payd by this accomptant as followeths : — ^The deceaseds funerall ex- 
pences, 19/. 13«. A debt oweing to this accomptant, 1/. Os. 6d. To Mr. Wilkinson 
upon two bonds, 80/. To Dr. Naylor, 20/. To Mr. Purchase for Mr. Addisons use, 
40/. To Mr. Sudell for Mr. Shuttleworth, 20/. To Mr. Thomas Etherington, 4/. 
To Thomas Miller for Mr Bowers use, 10/. To Symon Hutchinson, 4/. To Anthony 
Naylor, 2/. To Anthony Hawmond, 10/. To Mr. Herdson, 60/. To Sir William 
Dalton, 6/. To Mr. Lockwood, 6/. Summe totall disbursed is 282/. 13« 6^. 

Wherefore hee this accomptant -hayinge by this present accompt maide it appeare 
that hee hath disbursed and payd mere then hee hath receiyed humbly prayem that 
hee may be acquitted. 

Out of Ids effects his widow purchased goods to the yalue of 87/. lis. id.^ including 
'* 6 rings, a watch, 2 scales, a bodkin, a little plate box, 3 mantles, a cradle cloth, a 
cabenit, two pictures, one quishinit, etc." 
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at Marske. He probably ended his days in retirement far from the 
scenes of his youth and his father's home.^ The carefiil hand of his 
danghter-in-law healed the breaches which he had made in his estate 
by her industry and loving care. Subsequent alliances made the feunily 
of Hutton richer and more prosperous than ever. 

Two of the great-grandchildren of Matthew Hutton, the Royalist, 
must not be passed over in silence. The elder brother, the Squire of 
Marske, occupied a distinguished position among the gentlemen of 
Yorkshire ; the yoimger was, in turn, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
York. I win say somewhat of both, and, as to precedence, — dettir dig- 
niori. 

Matthew Hutton, the namesake and lineal descendendant of another 
archbishop, was bom at Marske on the 3rd of January, 1692-3. In 
1701 he was sent to the neighbouring grammar school of Kirkby Hill, 
of which a Mr. Lloyd was then master. In 1704 Mr. Lloyd was ap- 
pointed to the free school at Ripon, and young Hutton went with him 
and continued imder his care for six: years. In 1710 he entered at Jesus 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1713 and M.A. in 
1717 In the latter year he became Fellow of Christ's. 

Mr. Hutton was indebted for his advancenient in life to the proud 
Duke of Somerset. He made him his domestic chaplain, and gave him 
in 1726 the rectory of Trowbridge and in 172S the wealthy living of 

^ Some of his letters are printed in the Hutton Correspondence. I giye two others 
addressed to him which are new. 

" Honest Matt. 

*• I thanke you for your two letters. I blesse the Lord y* you all indure your 
jomey so well : your prety babes heare craves your blessinges, and thanks to God for 
ther healths, for they are very merie and Hkes exceedinge well. I am perswaded you 
could not have left mem in a better place. Now for news : Your bame at Bilton, y« 
side is fallen. Remember Mr. More and me to your brother : She is well, but y* 
ould man continews still obstinate. We both present our loves & respect to our 
unckell, Sir Wm. Shefeld, dayly prayinge for a blessinge upon your jomey & a joy- 
fuU retume : ever remaining your true lovinge aunt, 

'^ Ma£t Listbr. 

" York, 12 of Aprill, (1636). ** 

The next relates to some genealogical enquiries respecting the family of Bowes of 
Ellerbeck. It is written in pencil. 

"Uncle, 

" I read as much of Osmotherley register as was legible for 100 years, but I 
find noe mention made of William Bowes alias Bellwood, or of Ralph Bowes, or any 
of his children, or any of the family of Bowes of Barnes : but of other Bowes' there 
are several, seven as there speciiyed ; nor can I heare of any "William Bowes, pther- 
wise Bellwood, that is come to Ellerbeck, or any of these 

" Your lo. nephew, 

**Ty. Maulevereb. 
'< 22 Mart. 1662. I was on horsback when I writt this." 
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Spofforth in Yorkahire. In 1734 he was made prebendary of Langtoft 
at York, a stall which he held for thirteen years. He was also a canon 
of Windsor and Westminster and a chaplain in ordinary to the king. 

But higher honours stiU were awaiting him. In 1743 he was raised 
to the see of Bangor, from which he was advanced to York in 1 747. 
Ten years afterwards he became Frimate of all England, but before a 
year expired he was summoned to his account. He was carried off 
suddenly by an inflammatory attack on the 19th of March, 1751, and 
was interred in the chancel of the parish church of Lambeth on the 27th. 

The archbishop has found a biographer in Dr. Ducarell, who is not 
altogether unknown to fame. His account of his patron has been 
printed in the Hutton Correspondence, and there is more about the 
archbishop in Nichol's Literary Anecdotes. Out of these materials and 
other sources a longer notice of the good prelate will be prepared for the 
Fasti Eboracenses. The archbishop is spoken of with esteem and respect 
in the public prints of the day and by his private Mends with affection- 
ate regard. His printed works are a few sermons. There is a portrait 
of the archbishop at Marske. There is another, I believe by Hudson, 
at Bishopthorpe. This was engraved in mezzotint in 1748. 

Archbishop Hutton was married in March, 1731-2, to Mary daughter 
of Mr. John Lutman of Petworth, one of the ladies in the suite of 
the Duchess of Somerset. By her he had two daughters. Dorothy, 
the eldest, married on the 11th of May, 1760, Thos. WaUis, Esq., 
barrister-at law, and, on his death, she became the wife of Francis Pop- 
ham, Esq., of Littlecote Hall, Wilts. Mary Hutton, the younger 
daughter, died unmarried in August, 1 820, at the advanced age of 86. 

The archbishop's elder brother, the Squire of Marske, must now be 
mentioned. He did a great deal for Marske, building the stables and 
outhouses and making, or at all events renewing, the deer park. He 
bought the neighbouring estate of Walbum of Sir Koger Beckwith. 

In 1760 he was nominated High Sheriff of Yorkshire, but through 
the intercession of the Earl of Holdemesse he was excused from serv- 
ing. 

In 1745, whpn the Rebellion broke out, he raised at his own expense 
a company of foot, over which he was appointed captain, and it was in 
consequence of his vigilance and care, to a great degree, that the Rebel- 
lion made so little progress in Yorkshire. Had Yorkshire given way 
England might have been lost. I have selected from the papers at 
Marske a few of his letters, with which my readers wiU be greatly in- 
terested. Most of them relate to the Rebellion, and several of them are 
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from Archbishop Herring, who kept the North of England true to the 
House of Hanover. They have not been printed before. 

Bp. Tp. Nov. 18, 1746, 
Dear Sir, 

Please to accept my best thanks for the &vour of your intelligence, which 

you irill please to continue, tho' I hope not long if it please God. Marshall Wade 

movd on y* 16th towards Carlisle, and whether y« rehels will choose to stay where 

they are, or go northwards, or southward, or meet y* Marshall, we long to know, for 

there seems no other way left for them imless it be to surrender. Major Brown calls 

it an impossibility for them to escape the two armies. 

I have not once thought of a southern journey yet, & it is improbable I may now 

stay, if these yillains dont force me to run, till Xmas. If they do, I wont run 

towards London, for if the Chevalier was at York there would be small comfort at 

London. I enclose Fred's letter to you. You will easily guess at the wise Lord. I 

send you another specimen of y« London way of talking. My humble service to y' 

ladye & to Sir Conyers D'Arcy. All here are very much yours, dear Sir, 

Your very oblig^ & affectionate friend, 

Tho : Ebok.« 

Dec. 8, 1746. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your kind enquiry. My indisposition was a very slight one, 
& went off in an hour or two. 

Mr. Henry Ibbotson of Leeds has been searching y« Papists in York for arms, & 
seizing horses. Of the latter they have got some good ones : of the former they 
have found few or none. The measure at this crisis was a right one ; but they shut 
J* City gates & put the warrant in execution without acquainting a single soul of the 
Corporation. I doubt this will prove a disagreeable business : it has put y" Corpora- 
tion into an huge ferment. I send you Mr. Yorke's letter to me to day, as it may 
afford you some entertainment. To be sure you have heard of the counter-march of 

the rebels to Ashbome. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Y' obliged & faithfull friend, 

Tho : Ebor. 
Please to return me y« list of London forces. 

Bp. Tp. Dec. 26, 174d. 
Dear Sir, 

I thank you for your letter & kind present. I am very sorry this Pom&et 
meeting interfered with your scheme of favouring me with a visit, but, as I have no 
thoughts of London suddenly, I will still hope to see you. To say the truth, while 
this ugly apprehension of an invasion hangs over the City, & people's minds are per- 
petually harrassed with real or false fears of publick mischief, y* country is by far y* 
most eligible place, &, as our danger is at a distance for the present, it is best to 
make what use we can of a comfortable interval of some tranquillity. Besides, for 
me, who have such a family about me, that place is undoubtedly best to live in where 

*'' A volume of the letters of Archbishop Herring to William Duncomb, Esq., haa 
been printed. He was an excellent letter writer. 

VOL. V. o 
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beef k real Sc batter Ije tmder no nispicioii, & mutton (now It. a ponnd in London) 
bean a moderate price. On these oonnderations, and others, I have recalled y« part 
of my family w^ is in London from thence, &, if I go up at Candlemas, will go for a 
short time & few attendants. I am glad S' Conyers approyes of the Pomfret meeting 
& was concerned to hoar you say nothing of being there yourself. I would not force 
you from your family upon a disagrcable expedition, but, as the matter like to be in 
debate there is of great importance, & is a business w<^ you understand so well, I 
own it woiild be a satisfaotion to me to hare you thore. I haye sent Sir Rowland 
word that I will, God willing, be at Pomfret on Saturday e?en, purposing to call at 
Birom in my way thither. The UttiLe Earl, I think by his letter, was peeyish, & S' 
Rowland's slfews the debates in y* West-Riding haye been warm; the point must be 
to bring things, if possible, to om measure in union & good temper, that may be lor 
y« credit of our county ft for the good of the Nation, of w^ we are no small part. 
Lord Malton tells me his son is gone to the D. of Cumberland's army without his 
leaye. I will hope ft pray, ft, in my capacity, endeayour a return of peace to our 
distracted country, but I doubt y* danger is not oyer. I fear these yillains will join 
y* Angus men ft carry home with them y* credit of haying made a fine retreat, for I 
hear they haye not suffered much. The Duke has certainly done his duty, and be- 
hay'd in all points as became him, ft beyond his years. I hear he has expressed 
strong indignation at y* Carlisle people. Their shew of defence, without any real 
exertion, has been yery unfortunate. It hurt & wasted & retarded y« Marshall, & now 
has stopt y* Duke at a yery critical time. Can one account for their tame submission 
to y« garrison w^^* the rebels left oyer them, so as to saye their honour ? but the 
thing is oyer. I beg my humble seryice to S*" Conyers ft y" Ladies. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Y' oblig'd & affectionate friend & Sery*., 
To John Button, Esqre., Tho : Ebor. 

at Marske, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Tho : free. Ebor. 

June 14. 1746. Comm. to John Hutton, Wm. Wharton, ft Thos. Metcalf, Esq"., t. 
examine Roger Strickland."*^ 

23 June, 1746. This examinant saith that he was bom in the City of London ft 
about y« age seyen years was carried oyer into France by his father and mother, and 

*8 This examination was deemed necessary in consequence of the following papers. 
The result of the investigation was unsatisfactory, and Mr. Strickland was suffered to 
liye and die at Richmond in peace. 

Extract from the examination of John Hiekeony vintner, at Ferthy Nov. 7, 1745. 

This examinant saith that he came from his house at Perth to Edenburgh, at the 
request of Lady Murray, wife to Sir Patrick Murray, and also at the request of Mr. 
Douglas, seryant to Lord John Murray, in order to procure a pass for him by means 
of L'* Perth and L«* Nairn. That Mr. Strickland proposed to him at Edenburgh to 
send for his wife to come from Perth to Edenburgh, to be a servant to the Pretender^s 
son. That upon this proposal, this examinant was determined to come immediately 
for England : that he then procured a pass for Mr. Douglas, from Mr Murray, the 
Pretender's secretary : that he then told Mr. Strickland that he could not consent to 
his wife's accepting the proposal made by him : and that he was going for England 
ft should go to Richmond in Yorkshire. Upon which Mr. Strickland desired him to 
tell his brother, living there, to get two good horses in readiness. That Sir Thomas 
Sheridan and Mr. Charles Stuart delivered to this examinant a paper which 
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resided about seren yean at Douay when he first went into that kingdom. From 
Douay this examinant went to 'Versailles, where he resided about flye yean in 
quality of page to Lewis y" 14th, then had a command giyen him of Capt. of Horse 
in y" French serrice ; that about y« year 1718 this examinant left France & returned 
into England ; that after his return he kept a correspondence with no pereon whatso- 
ever in France (to the best of his remembrance) but his brother about family affaires, 
and also with Mr. Holden on the same account. And this examinant further saith 
that he had no letter or letters from France about two yean and halfe since, nor 
received any hint or information of an invasion then intended from France, or after 
his landing in Scotland with the Pretender s son, or had any concert or communica- 
tion with him whatsoever or with any other person of y* Pretender's party in Scot- 
land or elsewhere relating to the Pretender's son coming to Scotland or with regard to 
what has passed since his arrival there. This examiDant further saith that he has no 
acquaintance with John Hickson, and only a superficial one with his wife when she 
came from Perth, to visit her mother at Richmond, and further saith that he had no 
knowledge of any design of an insurrection in any part of Great Brittain in favour of 
the rebells or of any person or pereons to joyne them. And this examinant frirther 
saith that he had no intimation from his brother to get ready any hone or horses 
against the time of the rebels marching into England nor ever had any knowledge of 
or correspondence with. Sir Thos. Sheridan or Mr. Charles Steward, nor ever had 
received any intimation of Hickson*s intended journey into England with any paper or 
papen relating to the Pretender or the rebellion or the march of the rebels into Eng- 
land : and this examinant further saith that he had no letter nor message relating to 
Hiekson's being taken up ; he believes he read it in the weekly printed paper from 
Newcastle. This examinant frirther saith he knows of no provisions been got ready 
for the rebels against their intended journey into England, nor of any money being 
collected for them to s^Did into Scotland or to be given them on their arrivall in Eng- 
land. K« S. . 

wrote (as this examinant belives) by Sir Thomas Sheridan & signed by the Pretender's 
son ; which paper the penons aoove mentioned told this examinant he might shew to 
any of his friends in England, & when he asked to whom he should shew it, they told 
him he might shew it to Mr. Strickland at Richmond in Yorkshire ; and gave him no 
farther instructions whatever relating to the said paper ; and that he did not intend to 
deliver it to Mr. Strickland, but to come directly to London & communicate it to his 
grace the Duke of Athol, whose servant this examinant formerly was. 

He saith that Mr. Strickland, Sir John Macdonald, Mr. Kelly, & Sir Thomas Sheri- 
dan, are generally reputed to be in the principal confidence of the Pretender's son. 

Being shewed a paper signed C. P. U. he acknowledges it to be the same that was 
delivered to him by Sir Thomas Sheridan & Mr. Stuart, and which he concealed in 
the top of a glove, where it was found when he was apprehended at Newcastle. 

" You are hereby authorised & directed to repair forth with into England & there 
notifie to my friends, and particularly those in the north and north west the wonder- 
full success with which it has pleased Ood to favour my endeavoun for their deliver- 
ance. Ton are to let them know that it is my frdl intention in a few days to move 
forwards towards them, & that they will be inexcusable before God & man if they do 
not do all in their power to assist & support me in such an undertaking. What 1 
demand & expect is tiiat as many of them as can should be ready to join me, and that 
they should l^e care to provide provisions & money, that the country may suffer as 
little as possible by the march of my troops. Let them know, that there is no more 
time for deliberation. Now or never is the word. I am resolved to conquer or perish. 
If this last should happen, let them judge what they & their posterity have to expect. 
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The aboTe el* saith that he waa groom of the bedchamber to the son of K. James 
the 2nd for about the apace of four or fiye years, and wna sometimes at St. Oermains 
and Ayignon with E. James* family & receired an annual pension for executing that 
office, and quitted that employment four years before he left France. B. S. 

July 3d, 1746. 
Dear Sir, 

The enclosed relates y* case of some offenders w«^ has made & still makes a 
good deal of imeasiness in York among the king's friends. They say the fellows 
were committed by the justices of peace, as felons with the utmost severity, and have 
been detained in jail as such. I take the liberty to trouble you with their history, 
"w^^ perhaps, you may be so good as to enquire further into & procure them such 
douceurs in their confinement, as may render it more tolerable to them. They are 
certainly offenders, & yet, in the eye of the law, I suppose it as punishable to pull 
down a mass house as it is to raise & use one, but I am no adyocate for rioters, 
& only think that there is a discrimination of offenders w^^ should be obserr'd, & I 
dont think it tends to preserve a spirit of loyalty & Protestantism to use, as we do. 
Popish priests with lenity, & exert the summum jus against such offenders as are re- 
ferred to. Permit me to leave ye consideration of this matter to your prudence and 
good-nature. They say here, that Bell of Thirsk occasions this severity to the com- 
plainants. 

My humble service & of all my family, in w^^ Miss Frankland is included, wait 
upon the ladies. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Y' obUg'd & faithful Mend, 

Tho : Ebor. 

York, 29 September, 1746. 
Dear Sir, 

As I had the favour of your last letter from Aske, I have taken the liberty of 
putting this under Sir Conyers D'Arcy's cover, in expectation that this will find you 
at the same place. Last night, about 7 o'clock, two judges, Burnett & Denison, ar* 
rived at this town. This morning they went so early to the Castle that S*^ David 
Murray, Cap^ Hamilton, and several others were arrainged before Mr. Elcock and I got 
thither. Gap^ Hamilton behaved in a very poor dispirited and pusillanimous manner. 
He would have pleaded guilty if the Court had been ready, or inclined to accept that 
plea. It seems to be the disposition of the Court that all the rebels should plead not 
guilty, that the cause and reason of their acquittal or conviction may appear before 
the world. Sir David Murray behaved with spirit and unconcerned. Seventy-five, 
all that were indicted, were arrainged before one o'clock. Two only pleaded guilty, 
& persisted in that plea, after the judges had acquainted them with the fatal conse- 
quences of it. One of them assigned this reason, that he had neither money nor 
friends '. and, surely, when a man is in that unhappy situation, the gallows or hanging 
is ever but ressonnu [resolu ?] and dernier resort. A copy of the panell of the jurors 
was delivered for every individual prisoner after his arraignment. The Court appeared 
to proceed with great caution and exactness. It was adjourned till Thursday. Mr. 
Lockart, the advocate, went through this town yesterday to his brother's at Wheld- 
rick. It was reported this morning that he had declared that the young Chevalier 
was safely arrived in France, and that he had received advice of it from thence. 
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Doctor Stem, Dr. Baker, and Dr. Braithwaite were all the Comm'* that appeared. 
8<^ Wm. St. Quintin &c. are expected in Town. Please, my most humble respects to 
Sir Conyers and to the ladies at Marske. I am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient 

Faithful Servant, 

Tho. Metcaub.*" 
The compliments of all here attend you and yours. 

Kensington, Dec. 2, 1746. 
Dear Sir, 

I am oblig'd to you for a very kind letter of y« 4th of Nov., wfi^ I rec«^ here. 
In that you told me, you was attending the Commission business about enclosing y« 
Ripon lands, and that you hop'd a meeting or two more would prepare matters for an 
award. The enclos'd seems to be of consequence to the interest of the see of York, 
and if y« observation be rightly founded, I must plead in arrest of judgment, till the 
matter referred to be settl'd. I send it you just as I reo^ it & have wrote to Mr. 
Toward to wait upoh you on the subject upon y« first notice, w«^ you shall please to 
give him. 

You remember the horse, w*^ S' Wm. St. Quintin gave me, & you was pleas' d to 
commend him. He got rid of his cold & I took several airings upon him with great 
satisfaction, for he moves excellently — ^but — ^he has made many ugly blunders with 
me & was twice upon his nose, dead as a stone. I would not tell Si* Wm. of this for 
the world & yet it has much prejudiced me, for, if it is a careless trick of youth, it is 
an ngly one. He is now at Scamston for the winter. This being the case, you will 
forgive me, dear Sir, if I beg y« favour of you still to look for me & point a road nag. 
if you can, that is shorte jointed, light-shoulderd & lower than my friends obliging 
present. I saw the Bp. yesterday very well & I gave my best blessing to y« young 
squire of Marsk. He is like you, & I hope in God without flattery, when y^^ incident 
happens, he will in all respects be your representative. No news of any importance 
stirring. We lost a ship on Simday full of soldiers cloaths to y" amount of 12000 — 
forty lives lost. Anson is cruizing for y« shatterd remnants of y^ Brest Squadron, or 
the gaUeons, yr^^ come first. The seamen for the year are fix'd at 40, the Tories 
voted to have the fifty thousand. My best service attends upon y^ Ladies. Yours, 
dear Sir, 

Most affectionately, 

Tho: Eboa. 

*9 The last of the Metcalfes of Nappa. The following extract from his will, which 
was made in 1754, will be read with interest. 

" To John Hutton, of Marske, Esq., I give a dimond ring and my poor brother's 
picture. I desire his acceptance of liiem as a gratefull tho' poQ^ acknowledgment 
and testimony of the numberless marks of the great and inexpressible civility, kind- 
ness, and friendshrp I have received from him tiirough a long series of many years. 
As the late Mr. Hutton, his worthy father, of whom I never think or make any 
mention without the greatest reverence and veneration for his memory, was pleased to 
be one of my brother's sponsors when he was carried to the font, I please myself with 
the thoughts that Mr. Hutton will readily admitt my poor brother's picture to have a 
place in a comer of his closet." 

In tiie gallery at Marske the portrait is still hanging, shewing a fair haired boy 
with bright eyes and a handsome fiorid coimtenance. He died in his youth, and his 
death is remembered with regret by ** the last hope of the old ruinous house of 
Nappa." 
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Dear Sir, 

I do now most heartily congratulate you upon tiie Bp. of Bangor's promotion 
w«^ promises so much felicity to a friend & family whom I lore ; I am yery con- 
fident the friendship between him & myself will wear well to y« end of life. I 
promise myself great comfort k ttsefulness in haying him partake of the same bench 
with me. 

I thank you for your good wishes to mjrself. It is yery seldom that y* enjoyments 
of human life exceed our expectations, but I will hope for y« best, under y« good 
fayour of Qod, from a preferment, w^^'^ I did not seek, but could not refuse for reasons 
not to be gainsay'd. 

I like J* moying & figure of the mare yery well. Her forehand seems yery good. 
I purpose to giye her some hard meat & set a light weight on her to London. My 
present resolution is to set out on Thursday. I shall be glad to shake hands with 
you at Bp. Tp. My humble seryice waits upon S' Conyers. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Y' most o^lig'd friend, 
Oct. 81, 1747. Tho : Ebor. 

London, March 21st, 1758. 
Sir, 

I cannot forbear troubling you with a few lines to express my greif and con- 
cern at the loss of our worthy Archbishop. Eyery circumstance publick and priyate 
aggrayate my regrets upon this melancholy occasion. It only remains for me to 
express my wishes for the prosperity of yourself and your family, and to assure you 
of the constant regard with which, I am Sir, 

Tour most faithfull humble serysnt, 

HOLDBBNESBB. 

John Hutton, Esq'. 

Arlington Street, Sunday Night, 

December, 3rd, 1758. 
Sir, 

I receiyed this day at noon the melancholly express, you & Mr. Place had 
sent me upon the fatal eyeni of Sir Conyers D'Arcy's decease ; I see the long friend- 
ship which had subsisted between you maintained itself to the last, & from the P.S. 
of your letter I cannot but hope, you haye complied with his last request k giyen 
directions for his interment in the manner he desired & suitable to his rank ; and 
belieye me. Sir, I sincerely repay the tender marks of afiection you shew to my d^ar 
uncle with the sincerest gratitude, & that I wish nothing more ardently than the con- 
tinuation of that yaluable friendship towards myself. 

Eyen in this melancholy moment I cannot be silent upon the yacancy that happens 
in the County. I can neyer forget tho great obligations I had co you in particular k 
to many other gentlemen upon the last election. The engagements I then entered 
into are such as cannot be broke through, & as they were taken with the approbation 
of most of our friends (tho' there were at that time some dissentients) I should hope 
they will be imiyersally adhered to, the more so as I see no other method of presenring 
the peace of the County and any degree of harmony among his Majesty's best friends 
there. Upon this principle I would earnestly adyiae whoeyer may think my opinion 
of any weight to adhere to what was settled at York, at least I must do so, though 
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upon all other oooasions I ahall make it a law to assist & support to the utmost of my 

power, the measures which my Mends k neighbours shall think most conduciye to 

the honor & interest of the County. As I am able to write to nobody but yourself, 

at present, upon this subject, I should hope you will do me that honor to declare these 

as my sentiments whereyer you shall think it most proper. I am with great truth & 

regard, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

HOLDERNBSSB. 

I should do wrong were I close my account of this distinguished 
fEUDuly without mentioning two other members of it, the grandchildren 
of the gentleman who has been just mentioned. I allude to the late 
and the present owner of the estate. 

To the late John Hutton, Esq., Marske is under very great obliga- 
tions. He planted and improved the estate, he restored the church, 
and supported every attempt to foster and encourage agriculture not 
only on his own estates hut every where around him. He enriched 
the hall with a very splendid library which does credit to his judgment 
and his taste, and his gifts, in private as well as in public, were numer- 
ous and large. 

In his brother, the present owner of the estate, Mr. Hutton left an 
able successor. Marske has long prospered and long may it prosper 
under his care. The author of this little memoir has often been the 
witness as well as the recipient of his kindness, and it gives the writer 
sincere pleasure, far greater than the gratification of any antiquarian 
curiosity, to discover that the kindly feelings of a long Une of dis- 
tinguished ancestors are remembered to be imitated and that their vir- 
tues have descended with their blood. " These are the deeds which add 
dignity to antient descent, and justify a fervent prayer for the peace 
and perpetuity of the family that practices them." 

Loke who that is most yertuous alway, 
Frive and assert, and most entendeth ay 
To do the gentil dedes that he can. 
And take him for the gretest gentilman. 

CLINTS, so called from the abrupt and picturesque scar of white 
rock that overhangs ^ it, lies but a short distance from Marske on the 
slope of the green vaUey which shoots away towards the north-west. 
Its position is a very striking one. Right opposite to you is the ancient 
manor-house of Skelton, still surrounded with its green pastures run- 
ning up into the . heather which crowns the hills above ; as you turn 
downwards you can see the smoke curling upwards from the little 
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yiUage of Mareke below yon, and your eye paBses onwarda to the va- 
ried landscape, with its wood and water, that lies beyond it. Beneath 
your feet are the gardens oTerhanging the sparkling rivulet which 
nina also through the grounds at Hareke. The waters are here com- 
preescd within a rocky gorge b^inning and ending in a wat«rfa31. 

Glints is included in the manor of Marske. In 1394 it is called in 
a charter a hamlet of Uarske, and the early history of the two places ia 
identical. I find the name in ezietence in the thirteenth century, and 
there are many charters in the muniment room at Marske relating to 
the place, but, for the most part, they arise oat of leases and are of 
little importance. A iamily of Clints held property there under the 
lords of Musko in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries," and one of 
*!,„„, = Tiiomas del Clints, in the 45th of Edw. in. 
i pretty little seal. Clints was separated 
le, for the first time, in the latter part of 
f Queen Elizabeth. It was the first sacri- 
vas made by the Phillips. On the 9th of 
}, Arthur Phillip, Esq., of Marske, and 
lillip, his son and heir, sell to John Bradley 
of Bethome in "Westmorland, Esq., a close 
' J in Mareke called Peter intacke, and Eid- 
j dinges, Clinte closes, Orgate closes. Springe 
and Intacke, and a leadmine th^re. Ar- 
thur Phillip was related to the Bradleya 
through his second wife, Bridget Ley- 
bourne. Bradley died soon after this, leaving behind him several 
daughters and coheirs, among whom his estate was divided. One daugh- 
ter, I presume, sold her share t« John Sayer, Esq., of Worsall ; another 
became the wife of Sir Prancis Duckett of Grayrigg, in "Westmorland, 
who sold his portion of Clints to Timothy Hutton, Esq., on the 26th of 
March, 1605, for 30Z. 10*. (C/. Hutton Corr. 207.) On the 22nd of 
June, 1615, John Sayer, of Worsall, Esq., for Oie sum of 100 marks 
disposes of the " Greate or Eastmer Ryddyngs in Qyntes," late in the 
tenure of Eobert "WOlanco, of Richmond, to Sir Timothy Hutton. 

The greater part, however, of Clints seems to have passed, by some 
conveyance with which I am not acquainted, to a successful merchant 
at Bichmond of the name of Robert Willance — a person who is not 
yet forgotten in that little market town. I have reason to believe that 

M In oeeo. iir. John b, Giilfr. de Cllntys granla to Wm. son of Conan de Uanke 
a parcel of ground in the West Crofts " in oampo de Mcrak toc. le Sidbank, cum 
bosco cum uno rnagno trnnco vocalo le Alnwswisk." 
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he was a native of "Westmerland and that he came through the dales to 
settle as a draper at Eichmond. At Bichmond he pushed his fortunes 
with great success. There would be very little competition in trade at 
that time in a little town like Eichmond, and a thrifby man like Wil- 
lance would soon make a considerable fortune. He was also a success- 
fill leadminer. I find that he and a person called Richard Willance, 
who was, I believe, his brother, were connected with Glints about the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. 

The name of Egbert "Willance is connected with a marvellous story. 
There is no one in Eichmond who has not heard of Willance's leap. In 
the year 1606 he was hunting near his own estate on the high ground 
between Cliats and Eichmond on the northern bank of the Swale. 
The hunting party was surprised by a fog, and "Willance was mounted 
upon a young and fiwjtious horse. To his horror it ran away with him 
and made right for the precipitous rock called Whitcliffe Scar which 
looks down upon the Swale. The horse, no doubt, as it neared the 
verge would become conscious of its peril, but, as is very frequently the 
case, the danger that paralyzes the rider, only makes the steed more fear- 
less. As soon as it left the level platform above, three bounds, each 
covering twenty four feet, brought it to the verge of the cliff, down 
which it sprang. About 100 feet from the top of the scar there is a 
projecting mass of rock and earth, upon which the horse alighted only 
to throw itself upon the ground below, some hundred feet farther 
down. It was killed by the fall and Willance' s leg was broken. With 
wonderM presence of mind he disentangled himself from his dead horse, 
and drawing a clasp knife he slit open the belly of the animal, and laid 
within it his fractured leg, to protect it from the cold till help arrived. 
This precaution, in all probability, saved his life. His leg, however, was 
amputated and he would hunt no more. As a memorial of his wonder- 
ful escape he ma^ed with an upright stone each of the three bounds 
which his steed took before it sprang over the cliff. On two of them 
he put the following inscription " 1606, Glory be to our merciful God 
who miraculously preserved me from the danger so great.'* And he 
had iadeed great cause to be thankfdl, for no one can look up at the 
grey cliff over which he was carried without a shuddering feeling of 
astonishment that any one could survive so fearM a fall. 

The lost leg, as tradition tells us, was laid under a massive stone in 
the churchyard of Eichmond, and, two years after the accident which 
deprived him of it, Willance became Alderman of Eichmond. He was 
laid beside his leg on the 1 2th of February, 1615-16. In his will, which 
is registered at Eichmond and at York, there are a few interesting bo- 

VOL. y. H 
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quests. He leaves 20«. per annimiy for 13 years, to be giyen at Eicb- 
mond every Cbristmas even to poor widows and tbe aged poor, and a 
Bimilar sum, for a like period, to tbe needy at Winster, Crook, and 
Croft. On the day of bis burial eacb poor bousebolder in Eicbmond is 
to receive 12d., and every otber poor body, in tbe town or present at the 
fdneral, is to have a penny and ** dynners for the best." To Elizabeth 
bis wife he gives a round hoop ring and a double ducat of gold. To bis 
nephew Brian Willance, his heir, he leaves his best horse and saddle 
and furniture, his best sword and dagger, his books, his books of debts 
excepted, and all his freehold lands and mortgages. To Brian's two sis- 
ters, Anne and Jane Willance, he leaves 40/. To Thos. son of his mas- 
ter, Mr. Bichard Willance, who was probably his elder brother, be 
leaves his close behind the Friars. To each of his '' god-bames," tbe 
boys 28, each, the girls I2d. — '^ there names are in my booke." To halt 
Brian Willance of Winster 10«. To John Willance alias Wetherilt, bis 
supposed son by Agnes Wetherilt, he leaves 300/. To Elizabeth Wil- 
lance, alias Coates, his supposed daughter by Margaret Coates, now tbe 
wife of Giles Alderson of Eavenseat in Swaledale, he gives 100/. To 
his nieces Ann and Jane, daughters of Nicholas Willance his brother^ 
he leaves 50/. each. The supervisors of his will are Francis Tunstall, 
Esq., Eoger Gower, Chr. Askew, and Humphrey Wharton, gentlemen, 
to each of whom he gives five angels. In his inventory Willance's ef- 
fects are valued at 751/. '58., excluding what is due to him in his debt 
book which amounted to the large sum of 1,119/. 14«. 

There is one bequest in Willance's will which is a very interesting 
one. It is a gift to the Corporation of Eicbmond. '' I give to the 
brotherhood of Alderman and Burgesses of Eicbmond, to remayne for 
ever with the Alderman for the tyme being, and by him to be delivered 
over to his successor, yearely, one sylver bowle, whyte, weight twelve 
ounces, to [hs] ingraven upon the same, TAw howle given hy Rohert 
WUhmce to the Incorporated Alderman and Burgesses of Richmond, to he 
used hy the Alderman for the tyme heing and to he re-delivered hy him^ 
his executors, or assignes, to his successor for ever.^^ This inscription,*^ to 
which the date of 1606, the year of Willance's wonderful escape, has 
been added, still remains upon a piece of plate which is in the possession 
of tbe Corporation of Eicbmond. It can scarcely, however, be called a 
bowl : it is rather in the shape of a cup or calix rising like a flower out 
of a graceful stalk. It is a singularly handsome piece of plate, and 
must have been of some antiquity when it came into the hands of the 
Alderman. 

31 Of. Glarkson's Kichmond, 108, where the inscription on the piece of plate is given. 
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Brian Willance, the son of Nicholas Willance, was the heir of his 
uncle Eobert, the Alderman of Eichmond, and became the owner of 
CHnts. Of Brian Willance there is little known. He left behind him 
two or more daughters and co-heirs, among whom his property was 
diyided. Of these, Elizabeth carried Glints and other property in 
Bichmond and elsewhere to her husband, John Bathurst, M.D. 

The femily of Bathurst is of Kentish extraction. Thoresby gives a 
long account of it in his Ducatus Leodiensis, and farther information 
respecting it may be found in Hasted's History of Kent. It has always 
been a house of note and consequence. One branch has been en- 
nobled, and it has produced several men who have left more than a 
name behind them. I give the pedigree of that portion of the family 
which was connected with Glints. 

Abmb. — Sa., two bars Ermine, in chief three crosses pat6e Or. 

John Bathurst of London, M.D. Of Glints jure ux. 28 =r Elizabeth, daughter and 
June, 1655, he sells to Tho. Hutchinson of London, Esq., co-heir of Brian Wil- 
for 100/. an annuity of 61. out of Glints. (See avMng the lance of Glints, gent 
Charities.) M.P. for Bichmond 1655 and 1658. Died ; Married at Marske Jan. 
Apr. 19, 1659. 27, 1635-6. 



Christopher Batnurst, M.D., eldest son. 

John Bathurst. Philip Bathurst. John Bathurst. 

Charles, a twin with Constance, buried in great 
state at St John's church, Leeds, 28 Mar. 1681. 

Constance. Francis. Edward, died young. Mary. 

Dorothy, mar. Moses Bathurst of Hothoip, North- 
ants, a London merchant & brother to Dean 
Bathurst. 



Theodore Bath- «r lattice only 

daughter of 
Sir John 
Bepington 
ofLeaming- 
ton. Bom 
July, 1641. 



iirst of Leeds 
and Skutter- 
skelfjEsquire. 
The friend of 
Thoreshy. 
Said to have 
been bom in 
1646. 



Elizabeth, mar. Sir Rich. Blake of Glerkenwell, kt. They had two daughters, one 
married Bishop Burnet, the other Lord Chief Justice Dormer. 



r_i 



Theodore, 
obin&ns 
1670. 

Theodore, 
buried at 
Marske 
28 Dec. 
1682. 



1. Charles Bathurst =f 
of Glints & Skut- 
terskelf. Esquire. 
Marriage articles 
31 August and 1 
Septem., 13 Wm. 
III. WUl dated 
June 7, 1722. 



Frances, daughter and heir of Bepmgton bap. at 

Thomas Potter of Leeds, Leeds Sep. 1679. 

hel^of^dwLd ^^dal^f ^{ ^*P*- ^^*- 

Leeds, M.D. Ex» to her ^^^^* 

husband. Died 24 Jan. 1724, Lettice. 

»t. 42. M.L St Martins in JohUjbp.atMarske 

Micklegate, York. jgn. £2, 1685-6. 



Charles Bathurst of ~Anne, dau. 

Glints and Skutter- 

i^e^ Esq^. Men- 
tioned in his father's 
wiU. M.P. for Eich- 
mond, 1727. WiU 
dated 29 Sep. 1740, 
s. p. 



Will dated 12 
Nov. 1747. 



■" m 

Mary, sister and co-heir mair. Wm. Sleigh 
of Stockton-on-Tees, Esq. ^ 

Jane, sister and co-heir, mar. Wm. Turner of 
Kirkleatham, Esq. ^ 

Frances, sister and co-heii, married Francis 
Forster of Buston, co. K orthumberland, Esq. 
Mar. at Gateshead, 17 Aug. 1731. j^ 



Dr. Bathnrst, the founder of the family, was on two occasions a repre* 
sentatiye in Parliament for the Borough of Bichmond. In his last wiU 
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he charges his estates with the sum of 121. per ana. to be expended hj 
the Alderman and Burgesses of Bichmond in maintaining two poor 
scholars at Cambridge, and in putting out, yearly, a poor boy as an ap- 
prentice. I find him mentioned in a very rare treatise on Arithmetic 
which was published in 1649 by Jonas Moore of Durham. The author 
seems to have had the charge of the Dr.'s eldest son, Chr. Bathurst, and 
dedicates the second part of his work to the feither. 

Theodore Bathurst, his son, is the Lawyer Bathurst, whom Thoresby 
speaks of with respect more than once, and calls '' a learned and in- 
genious gentleman." When the father of the pious antiquary died in 
1679, Mr. Bathurst wrote a long elegy which is printed in the Ducatus. 
Dr. Whitaker ascribes another work to Mr. Bathurst, an elegant trans- 
lation into Latin verse of the Shepherd's Calendar. This very curious and 
scarce little work, of which I possess a copy, was published at London in 
1653. The author is stated to be Theodore Bathurst ' ^ aul£e Pembrokianas 
apud Cantabrigienses aliquando socius." We can scarcely identify him 
with Theodore Bathurst of Clints, who is said to have been bom in 1646. 

On the marriage of the son of Theodore Bathurst in 1701, the estate 
of Chnts, the Sing's Arms Inn at Eichmond, a house in Erenchgate, 
and 8 acres of land in Bichmond, were settled upon the issue of the 
alliance, and in his wiU made in 1 722 Charles Bathurst, Esq., charges his 
estate with 2,000/. to each of his three daughters above their portions. 

The son, another Charles Bathurst, was M. P. for Bichmond in 1727, 
but was ejected on petition. Tradition tells us that he became insane. 
He is s«dd, on one occasion, to have thrown a waiter down the stairs of 
his own house, the King's Head Lm, in Bichmond. The poor fellow 
had his leg broken, and when the laadlord ventured to remonstrate with 
Mr. Bathurst he coolly told him to ** put it in the bill ! "" 

B' The following narratiye of a more fatal encounter is from his own statement 
and that of his servants, preserved among the Chaytor Archives. 

On Dec. 1, 1730, Charles Bathurst, Esq., on returning from Stokesley to Skutter- 
fikelf, between 9 and 10 at night, found that his butler, David Bransby, who had 
served his father and himself many years, had that day been quarrelling with the 
stable boys and other servants. Speaking to Bransby, Mr. B. asked what was the 
reason, and calling the others, desinjd they would agree, gave Bransby and them each 
a broad piece of gold, and told Bransby that he loved him as well as any of the rest, 
and made each dnnk a horn of ale. Mr. Bathurst drank two or three horns with his 
cousin, Mr. John Motley, whom he had for many years supported, and was about to 
drink another, when Motley refused to drink, alleging the ale to be of a different 
kind from what they had drunk before. Bathurst insisted it was the same as he had 
4runk of himself, and, on some words. Motley said he was acting like a coward. 
Bathurst then took him to a room where swords himg, and bad Motley take one and 
see which was the greatest coward, and drew another himself. Motley would not, and 
on Bathurst saying "You ore the greatest coward, and not I," went out and Bransby 
with him, when Bathurst remarked " It is a fine night, let them be locked out." 

He does not appear to have wished them to be kept out long, for on retiring to his 
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Mr. Bathurst died in 1740, leaving everything to his wife, who de- 
vised her real estate ia 1747 to her brothers-in-law, Sleigh and Turner, 
on trust to pay certain legacies and annuities, and to discharge the debts 
and settle the affairs of the family. The trustees must have had a very 
onerous charge, for the burdens upon the family property were heavy and 
numerous. Large sums had been raised to pay the portions of the sisters, 
and Glints had been mortgaged to its full value to Thomas Buncombe, 
Esq., of Duncombe Park. All these difficulties are to be removed, and 
then the property is to be divided between the three sisters and co-heirs 
of the last Charles Bathurst, Esq., under the settlement of 1701. 

After several fruitless negotiations, the estate passes into the hands of 
Charles Turner of Kirkleatham, Esq., the son of one of the co-heiresses, 
who acquires the shares of his two aunts, Sleigh and Eorster, Forster's 
share, I presume, having been bought up previously. On 21 Sep. 1761, 
Wm. Sleigh of Stockton, Esq., William Turner, of Kirkleatham, Esq., 
Savile Slingsby, of London, merchant, and Charles Slingsby, Esq., for- 
merly of Gray's Inn but now of Staveley, (executors of Thomas Dun- 
combe, Esq., of Duncombe Park), sell CHnts to Charles Turner, Esq., the 
son of the said William, who had been for some time residing at Cliuts. 
The estate contains 342 acres, and with it there are the burgages in 
Bichmond with pasture-gates in Whitcliffe pasture, the bowling-green 
house at the back of the Eriary, and the parcels of meadow land in the 

bedchamber he took his Bword to lay by his bedside to preyent any sudden attempt 
upon him by Motley, but requested nis seryant Crowder to take it down as soon as 
he was in bed and hang it up. In undressing he wanted some ribbon for sleeve 
strings to binft his shirtbands, and sent Crowder for it. He heard a yery great dis- 
turbance, and Crowder on his return told him that he had the ribbon from Bransby 
who was now come, and that he bade him tell his master so. Bathurst replied " Per- 
haps my cousin Motley is likewise come in and will drink his horn of beer. Yery 
likely. I shall take my sword down myself, and hang it up." He went down with 
his clothes loose, and in his slippers, haying pulled of his shoes and stockings. 
Crowder followed him down and saw Bransby Ijing dead on the floor. 

It seems that on arriying in the passage betwixt the hall and the kitchen, Bathurst 
had heard Bransby swearing in the kitchen that neither his master nor anybody else 
should come into it, and if they did he would stab them or be their death with the 
poker. He must have come out into the dark passage, and there Bathurst did not 
see his antagonist but only his red-hot poker, with which in both hands he assaulted 
his master and burned his coat breast. The latter, apprehending a second thrust, and 
to preyent further mischief, made a push with his sword and happened to giye 
Bransby a wound in his right side, who instantly died, but even in his staggering en- 
deayoured to strike with the poker. 

The surgeons said that Bransby must at the time of his death haye had his arm 
extended and his body bent forward, and on the next day, Dec. 2, the coroner's 
inquest found that the wound was giyen in self-defence, and that Bransby was al- 
most tipsy at the time. Counsel howeyer adyised Bathurst that as he was not 
bailable, he had better keep out of the way till near the assizes, as no flight had been 
found at the inquest, and that he had better make conyeyances of his estate, as a 
yerdict either of manslaughter or se defendcndo would be accompanied with forfeiture 
at law, and require pardon. — W. H. D. L. 
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Gkdlow-field and 6 J acres in the West-field, all of the inheritance of the 
late Charles Bathurst, Esq. 

Glints, therefore, comes wholly into the possession of the Turners. 
They were a Cleveland fEonily and resided at EirUeatham, holding a 
very high position in the county of York. William Turner, Esq., who 
married Miss Bathurst, was the younger brother of Chohnley Turner 
of Kirkleatham, Esq., and when his nephew, Marwood Turner, died, 
whilst travelling abroad, at Lyons, he became the representative of i^e 
male line of the family. He died suddenly at Koithallerton on the 1 1th 
of Aug^ust, 1774, having gone there to vote for a Eegistrar for the 
North Biding. Charles Turner, Esq., of Clints, his only son, was Lord 
Mayor of York in 1771, and M.P. for that city. He was created a 
baronet. He spent a good deal of his time at Clints, even before the 
estate became his own. He was a great sportsman, fond of racing and 
cock-fighting, and the stables of Clints were very well known. Sir 
Charles was twice married, and by his second wife, a Miss Shuttle- 
worth of Eorcett, he left a son and heir. He had by her, also, several 
daughters, whom, although bom in wedlock, he, strange to say, would 
never acknowledge as his own. 

On the Srd of March, 1767, Charles Turner, Esq., sells Clints for 
7,000?. to John Lord Viscount Downe, who disposes of it on the 20th of 
August, 1768, for a like sum to Miles Stapleton, Esq., sometime of 
Drax but then of Clints. The pedigrees of these two illustrious houses 
are well known. Clints did not remain long in the possession of the 
Stapletons, as, on the 5th of July, 1800, Sir Thos. Gfascoifne of Par- 
lington (who had survived his co-trustees, the Earl of Abingdon and 
Viscount Wenman), Miles Stapleton of Eichmond, Esq., and John Sta- 
pleton, late of Clints but now of Tolthorpe, Esq., sell it for 8,000?. to 
Thomas Errington, Esq., of N'ew Basinghall Street, London. 

The buyer and the vendors were kinsmen, the Stapletons having only 
recently given up the name of Errington. Mr. Errington resided at 
Clints and did much to improve the estate. On July 20th, 1813, 
Anthony Bower of the Close of Lincoln, gen., and Alex. Calvert of 
Bichmond, land surveyor, the commissioners appointed under the act of 
52 Geo. III. for enclosing lands in Marrick, convey to Mr. Errington 
for 300?. 26 acres and a rood of land, a portion of a parcel of ground 
on the moor of Marrick called StelHng bottom, and, on Feb. 15th, 1817, 
the lord of the manor of Marrick, Wm. Powlett Powlett of Lanston 
House, Southants, sells to him for 20?. the tithes of com, grain, and 
hay on the aforesaid ground. His son, Michael Errington, Esq., and 
the trustees of his marr. settlement sell the estate on the 13th of May^ 
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1842, for the sum of 12,250/. to Timothy Hutton, Esq., the present 
owner of the neighbonring manor of Marske. 

There is an engraying of the Hall at Glints in Allen's History of York- 
shire. It was an irregular mansion, built at different periods and with 
little uniformity of style, erected, principally, I believe, by the Turners. 
Mr. Hutton removed the house when he became the purchaser of the 
estate, and the wayfarer is no longer startled by seeing before him in 
that solitary valley two ancient manor-houses distant from each other 
but a few hundred yards. 

Other bmldings occupy the site of the hall, but any stranger, imac- 
quainted with the early history of the place, may see at once the traces 
of the mansion. The Genius loci does not always disappear when the 
roof-tree falls. The decaying gardens, with their massive walls, still 
cover the slope of the hill and overhang the brook, and when they fall 
or are removed and all other things axe lost, the position of Glints may, 
perhaps, be still remembered. It is wonderful to see how long the 
hardier flowers of the garden will shoot up and bloom even when they 
are neglected and forgotten. I have discovered the site of an ancient 
manor-house, when all other evidence was absent, by the testimony of 
a few solitary flowers. Three hundred years have passed away since 
the monks of Durham were removed from Finchale, but in their de- 
serted garden there still springs up, year after year, the flower that 
they once planted, the good old English daffodil. 

SKEZTOJ^IieB right opposite to Glints, surrounded by rich green 
pastures at a littie distance from the edge of the heather. The ancient 
manor house has been, to a great extent, removed and one of the few 
remmants of it is a plain Decorated window which in old times may 
have lit up the hall. It is now converted into a farm house. 

Skelton® is a limb of the great Koald fee and is a manor of itself. 
It is first mentioned in Kirkby's Inquest, which wus made in the 15th 
of Edward I., in which year Hanlacus de Hanlathby held a carucate of 
arable land there under Wichard or Guiscard Gharron, who held it under 
Eoald de Eichmond. Guiscard Gharron was a man of consequence in 
his day, and was constable of Eichmond Gastie in 1266. 

The manor passed at a very early period into the possession of the 
fSamily of Halnaby, and it seems to have been one of the regular resi- 
dences of the members of that knightiy house. With the other estates 
of the Halnabies, Skelton passed away with the heiress to the family of 

^ It is singular enough that in Cleveland there is a village called Skelton, with 
another Marske close to it. XJnde nomen et auctor? From which of the two districts 
went the Teucer forth to found Ambiguam tellure nova Salamina } 
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Place. The Places, of whom a ftdl pedigree will be found in Mr. Sur- 
tees' B Durham, held it, I believe till the decadence of their house in 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, when it was purchased by 
William Bower, a successful merchant at Bridlington £ey. 

Abmh : — ^On the grayestone in Bridlington dmrch of Wm. Bo>ver, who died 1672, 
there are two shields : — 1. On a cheyron between three eagles' heads, three mullets 
(Jackson), impaling Bowes of Streatiam. 2. A human leg, couped at the thigh, trans- 
pierced above the knee hy a spear broken cheyronwise ; on a canton a castle ; the usual 
coat of Bower. It is remarkable, that the coat of Jackson was used by some of 
Bower's descendants, occurring on their monuments at Gloughton, York, and London. 
Eyen the impalement was continued, appearing so marshalled on the seal of Leonard 
Bower in 1714, with an escallop as a crest. In 1710, John Bower of Bridlington, 
gent, seals his will with these impaled coats, only the cheyron has no mullets on it, 
and the Bowes coat is on the dexter side. The pierced leg however was borne regularly 
by the Bowers, and it seems highly probable that the impaled coat is really uiat of 
Jackson the rector of Marske. He married a Bowes, and his seal probably descended 
to the family of Bower, which seems to haye had some unexplained connection 
with him, and which purchased Glints in his old parish. There had been 
other connections between Jacksons and Bowers. William Bower of Oxenlefield had 
a daughter Margaret, bap. 1591, who married Stephen Jackson of Berwick upon 
Tweed, and anouier daughter, Jane Bower, became the wife of Boger Anderson, of 
Newcastle, in 1614, on the death uf Ann, daughter of Wm. Jackson of that town. 

William Bower, of Bridlington Key, merchant. Bap. 14 May =p Thomasine, 

Died 14 Sep. 1657, 
decently interred in the parish church of Bridlingtoi 
23 March, 1671-2, aged 74. M. I. 



aged 59, and bur. at 
Bridlington. M. I. 



John Bower of Bridling- =r Catherine, daur. William Bower, died before his father. 



ton Key, merchant. Exi^ 
to his father. Will dt. 30 
Mjy, 1676, pr. at York, 
"to be interred in the 
church of Bridlington.'* 



of William and 
Priscilla Bower 
of Gloughton, & 
widow of ... . 
Bogers. 



who mentions in his will his daughter 
Thomasine, then a minor. William 
Bower, merchant, ob. 26 June, 1657, 
M. I. at Bridlington. 

Sibilla, mar Fell. ^ 



1 Sarah, dau. < 
Jasper Belt 
ofPockling- 
ton, gent. 
Died April 
23rd, 1690, 
8Bt 31. M.I. 
Bossal. 



William Bower =f= 2. 

of Bridlington 

Key, merchant. 

Executor to his 

father. Will 

dated 

Died 9th May, 
1702, set. 53 
M. I. Bridling- 
ton. 



XII I 

Jower. 



Gath- Joh5~5< 

Eobert Bower. 
Samuel Bower. 



erme, 
dau. of 
Edward 
Trotter, J^lh&j mar. Balph Fell. ^ 

Esq., of PrisciUa Bower. 

SkeUon Catherine Bower. 

Elizabeth Bower. 

All ment«* by their 
father or grandfather. 



Edward, died 
8th March, 
1669, set. 7 
months. 

Thomasine, d. 
11 March, 
1669, aged 
10 mon^. 
M. I. Brid- 
lington. 



William Bower Leonard Bower of Scorton, gentleman, f Elizabeth, 
merchant, eld- second son, bom 26th April, 1682. 

est son. Died Will dated 6 Sep. 1757, & proved at 
«. p. Other Bichmond, 27 May, 1769. Bur. at 
children. Bolton-on- Swale, 18 March, 1763. 



daughter of 
Bichard Woolfe of Brid- 
lington, merchant, mar. 
2 Aug. 1720. She had a 
fortune of 2000/. 



John Bower, gen., of =r= Philadelphia, eldest Hannah, married at Bolton, 17th Sep. 



Scorton. Ex' to his 
father. Sells Skelton. 
His descendants are 
now the owners of 
Welham, E. R. Y. 



dau. of Geo. Guth- 
bertson, Esq. recor- 
der of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. Ind" of 
mar. 10 July, 1759 



1751, Geo. Guthbertson, Esq., jun., 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Sarah, to whom her father leayes 2000/. 
mar. General Montgomery Agnew. 
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I find William Bower mentioned aa the owner of Skelton in 1652. 
He realized a very large fortune by trade and purchased many estates 
in the East Eiding of Yorkshire. On his monument at Bridlington it 
was stated that '' he did in his life-time erect at his own charge at Brid- 
lington a school-house; and gave to it 20/. per annum for ever, for 
maintaining and educating of the poor children of Bridlington and Key, 
in the art of carding, knitting, and spinning of wool." By his will he 
devised the whole of his estates to his son John, for his life, directing 
that, after his father's decease, 8kelton should go to his eldest grandchild, 
William Bower. This WiUiam mentions Skelton in his will, and at his 
death it descended to his eldest son. On the 7th of Oct. 1714, Wm. 
Bower of Bridlington Key, gen., "in consideration of the naturaU love 
and affeccion which he beareth unto his brother Leonard Bower, and 
for his better advancement in marriage, &c., and for the sum of 1300/.," 
conveys the manor of Skelton to certain trustees to the use of the said 
Leonard, reserving an annuity out of it of 200/. to himself and his 
assignees. On July 23rd, 1 720, on the marriage of Leonard Bower to 
Elizabeth Woolfe, the sum of 500/. is charged upon the estate as a join* 
ture for the lady. On !N^ov. 12, 1782, John Bower of Scorton, Esq., 
only son and heir of Leonard Bower late of Scorton, deceased, and 
Elizabeth Woolfe, releases the manor of Skelton to Miles Stapleton, 
Esq., of Glints, for the sum of 10,250/., reserving a modus of 1/. 1«. Id* 
payable yearly to the rector of Marske, in lieu of the tythe of hay, and 
an 8th of the miaerals. On the 5th of July, 1800, Miles Stapleton of 
Eichmond, Esq., and John Stapleton, late of Glints, Esq., and now of 
Tollthorpe, co. Lincoln, release the manor to Thomas Errington late 
of New Basinghall Street, London, and now of Glints, Esq,, for 13,000/., 
with the same reservations. On May 1 3th, 1 842, Michael Errington, 
Esq., of Glints, and the trustees of the settlement made on his marriage 
with Kosanna OTerrall, dated 14th and 15th iN'ov., 1838, {t.e, Eichard 
More O'Eerrall of Balina, co. Kildare, Esq., James O'Eerrall of Bagot 
Street, Dublin, Esq., Thomas Meynell, Jun., of Kilvington, Esq., and 
Gilbert Stapleton of Eichmond, Esq.), convey the estate for the sum of 
17,250/. to Timothy Hutton, Esq., of Glifbon Gastle, the present Lord of 
the manor of Marske, in whose possession it still continues. 

FUZJDOMy a small farm, lies to the north of Marske, in an ex* 
posed situation on the summit of the hill which is known by the name 
of Marske edge. It was a portion of the Eichmond fee, and became at 
a very early period the property of the monastery of Jervaux. Dr. Bur- 
ton, in his Monasticon of Yorkshire, tells us that Nicholas son of GalMd 
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de Stapleton gave five oxgangs of land in the territories of Marske, and 
Henry son of Michael half a carucate there, to the monks of Jervaox ; 
grants that were confirmed by Henry III. and John Duke of Brittany. 
The monks, however, had possessions in this neighhonrhood at a much 
earlier period, as Earl Conan, who died in 1171, gave them pasture in 
all his Kow Forest at Richmond, forbidding them at the same time to 
have any mastiffs to drive the wolves away from their pastures. In 
Kirkb/s Inquest it is stated that the Abbat of Jervaux holds half a 
carucate of land there under Eoger de Mountford, who holds it under 
the Eoalds. After the dissolution of the monasteries, when Jervaux 
had property in Marske of the value of lOs, per son., in 1564, 1 find 
Feldom in the possession of Matthew Earl of Lennox and his Countess. 
After this there is a long blank in its history ; but in 1776 it was in- 
cluded among the Byerley estates which were th^i to be sold, and I am 
inclined to think that it had been purchased by some of the Eobinsons, 
whose estates, en masse, descended through the "Whartons to the Byer- 
leys. And this is the more probable, as on Jan. 5, 20 Car. II., I find 
Leonard Bobinson, gen., of Bavenswath, selling to Frances Hutton of 
Marske, widow, "a parcell of moore lying on y* south and south-west 
of the doule stones lately erected on Feldom more, along by Buzzard 
Scarre," parcel of the manor of Bavcnswath. A ftiUer account of the 
history of the Byerley estates will be found under "West Applegarth. 
At the dispersion of that property Feldom came into the possession of 
two persons of the name of Jackson and Hick, by whom it was sold to 
the late John Hutton, Esq., of Marske. 

JFH8T APPLEGARTH lies under the crest of the hill as you go 
towards Bichmond from Marske ; a solitary farm house marks the site 
of the ancient mansion. The position is a very striking one. Above 
and below you is the picturesque valley of the Swale with its broken 
and wild ground. Behind you is the rock, dark with its native yew ; 
and, from a bold eminence which bears the name of Applegarth 
Scar, the eye passes away far beyond the grey tower of Bichmond 
and rests at last on the softer landscape in the distance, among the 
woods and rich pastures of Catterick and Hornby. Above you there 
are the green rounded hills of Marske crowned with thriving planta- 
tions, and beneath you is the Swale brawling over its rocky bed. 

Applegarth once gave its name to the chase of the Earls of Bichmond, 
which stretched away to the north and west, taking in a vast district 
which has now become amenable to the share. The history of that 
chase cannot properly be given under an aecoimt of Marske. Scarcely 
a remnant of the forest is now in existence, but the husbandman tnma 
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up BVBry now and tben the trunks of huge trees. When you stand upon 
the scar and look towards the north you will be able to foma. some idea 
of the extent of the chase and of the ground over which it extended. 
The wildwood began where you now stand, with its wolves and its 
fallow deer, and below you, beneath the summit of the hiU, there was 
a sheltered spot where tiie green turf was left; there did a little tene- 
ment arise with its fruit-trees around it, and from them it was called 
tbe Apple-gartfa. 

Applegarth is a portion of l^e manor of Eavenswath, and belonged, 
therefore, in early times, to the lordly house of the Fitzhughs. In 
124»0, Hen. II. granted to Henry eon of Ealph de Eavenswath free 
warren in Applegarth. At the time of Kirkby's Inquest a bailiff of 
Eichmond, Eobert de Applegarth, who took his name from the place 
that he occupied, held a carucate of land there under Hugh Eitz Henry. 
Robert de Applegarth and Thomas his son are not unknown in the 
annals of the town of Richmond. Applegarth continued in the posses- 
sion of the Fitzhughs till the sixteenth century, when it passed away, 
with one of the co-heiresses of the house of Eavenswath, to "William 
Parr, K.G., Marquis of Northampton, A poet he was and the friend 
of poets, and after many troubles and one reacy narrow escape, as 
Camden tells us, " he sweetly ended his life : a man very well versed 
in tilie more delightful! sort of studies, as musick, love-toys, and other 
courtly dalliances." His grave was opened at "Warwick in the reign of 
James I. and they found the rosemary and the bay still green around him. 

The earl made a grant of Applegarth for life to a faithfrd retainer 
of his, Thomas son of Geoffrey Middleton, Esq., of Middleton Hall, ill 
"Westmorland. He married a daughter of "William Conyers, Esq., of 
Marske, by whom he had a large family. She died in 1^69 and was 
jburied at Marske, where a monument was set up over her tomb which 
is now destroyed. Her husband died before her in 1665, and the in- 
Tentory of his efPects at Applegarth is still in existence. He was a man 
of substance, and had a good establishment at Applegarth. There were 
at that place eleven horses and fifteen milch kine. His silver plate, 
which was kept in the parlor, was worth about 201, Among his 
shaping apparrel (for he introduces that west country word into Eich- 
mondshire) there were one or two curious items. His best suit was of 
yellow satin and was worth 3^. In addition to this he had two other 
suits of clothes, of taffety & velvet and a short gown of cloth. His coat 
of steel was valued at 20« , and besides this he had a crimson velvet 
coat of cloth of gold worth SL 6«. Sd, : this was probably the livery 
coat of the Marquis his master. In the hall, the principal apartment, 
there were only a table, a cubboard, two chairs, two buffet forms and a^ 
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caipet Besides this scanty famitaie there were, strange to say, in the 
same room a hanger or bench to put cheeses on and a plate on which 
the feonily roasted the apples that grew in the orchard ! Few people 
woidd like, in these days, to fill the principal room in their houses, in 
which they sat, and perhaps slept, with apples and cheeses. 

The MarqtiiB of Northampton died in 1571 without lawfol issue, and 
his estate, therefore, escheated to the crown. In 1629, Charles I. 
granted the manor of Bavenswath, including Applegarth, and fee farm 
rents to the value of 47/. ld«. id. out of Glints, Marske, and East 
Applegarth to the citizens of London, they paying a crown rent of 
88/. 10«. 4d. a year to him and his successors. In 1638, the citizens 
sell their recent acquisition for 3,110/. \B», 4</. to Jerome Hobinson of 
Bt. Trinians near Bichmond, gentleman, and John Bobinson, gen., his 
• brother. Jerome Bobinson died without issue, and his estates descended 
to his brother John, who resided some time at Applegarth. I give a 
genealogical sketch of his descendants. 

John Bobinson, the joint purchaBer of ^Svth, daughter of Leonard Smelt of Eirkby 

Fletham, Esq., by Syth, daughter of Ed- 
mund Alien of Gratherley, bap. at Kirkby 
Fleiham February 22, 1596-7. 



Applegarth, 3rd son of Leonard Rob^ 
inson of St. Trinians. Bur. in the 
Cancel of Marske Jan. 17} 1656. 



I I I 



1. Leo<> Robin-=T=Lucy, dau. of Matthew Robinson of 2. Thomas Robin-Y^^rgturety 



sonofKirkby 
HiU.Esquire, 
nt. 47, 1665. 
WiU dat. 14 
Mar. 1673. 
Pro. at Rich- 
mond 30th. 
Bur. at Kirk- 
by HiU 23rd. 



Percival Phil- Middleton. 
lips ofWen»- Syth mar. Ninian Col- 
ley, gen., by ling of Eirkby HiU. 
Catii. dau. of Bur. there 29 Dec. 
Wm. Robin- 1687. A 
sonof Rokeby, Elizab^ md. Mat'' Ber- 
Esq. DiedDec. ry of Downham Park. 
1667. M. I. Joan, bap. at Mazake 
Eirkby HiU. Dec. 26, 1635. 



son of Applegarth 
Afterwards of 
Easby & Skeeby, 
mar. at MarsKe 
15 Feb. 1656-7. 
Nunc. wiU dated 
at Skeeby 4 Mar. 
1670-1. Piwed 
20 Apr. seq. 



daur. of 
Mr. John 
BarUett 
of Rich- 
mond. 
Adm> to 
her hus- 
band. 



Jerome Robinson of Kirk- 
by HiU, Esquire, sot. 6, 
1665. Mentioned in his 
faiheir^s wiU. Died s. p., 
leaving his sisters co-heirs. 
Bur. at Kiikby HiU 3 Mar. 
1674-5. 



Mary, married Roger Col?iUe, Esq., of Watheoat 
Bur. at Kirby HUl Aug. 5, 1674. A 

Lucy, mar James Cook of Stockton-on-Tees. 

Syth, ment«J 1673, mar. at Stockton 12 Jan. 1691, 
John Morton, Archdeacon of Northumberland. 

EHzabeth. Anne. Mentioned 1673. 



John Robinson' 
of Easby, gen. 
A minor 1671. 
His father 
kaves him his 
lands in Skee- 
by & his lands 
in Gaterley. 



Anne, dau. of Wm. 
Smith of Easby, 
M.D., by Anne 
dau. of Francis 
Layton of Rawden, 
Esquire, sister to 
Wm. Smith, the 
antiquary, living 
1714. 



Sytn, bom 14 & bp. 
20 Jan. 1657-8, 
at Marske. 



Elizabeth. 



John Robinson, Im. 
at Easby, 8 Feb. 
1690-1. A mer- 
chant in Leeds. 



Thomas Rob- 
inson of Eas- 
by, gen. 



Thomas Robinson to 
whom his father 
leaves the "Frerie" 
in Richmond. An- 
cestor, ut puto, 
of John James Roh- M argaret. 
inson, Esquire, the -w- 
present owner erf the "^^^' 
Friarage. AU ment* 1670. 

■n 



Anne, baptized at Easby, 22 Oct. 1693. 

Elizabeth, married James Blitehingman of 
Leeds, merchant A 
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In 1675 the granddaughters of John Kobinflon, by his son Leonard, 
sell Bavenswath and Applegarth to Sir Thomas Wharton of Edlington, 
kt., for 8,900?., and they descend with the heiress of the Whartons to 
the Byerleys of Goldsbro*. In 1764, Elizabeth Byerley, the last sur- 
viving member of the family, bequeaths Eavenswath, &c., to her five 
couBuiB, Frances Lady Legard, Jane Fisher, Philadelphia Lady Cayley, 
Henrietta Bigby, and Lucy Osbaldeston, share and share alike. In 
1775, by a decree in Chancery the estates were sold to John EJlvington 
on behalf of three of the co-heirs, Legard, Digby, and Osbaldeston. In 
1788, Sir George Cayley, Bart., Digby Cayley, clerk, and John Cayley, 
Esq., all of Brompton, devisees in trust under the wills of the said co- 
heirs, sell the manor of Ravenswath, &c., to James Hutchinson, M.D., 
for 4,475/. At the dispersion of Dr. Hutchinson's property in 1814, 
Applegarth was purchased by the late John Hutton, Esq., of Marske. 

COMMONS AND MOORS. On these fertile subjects of contro- 
versy there has been at various periods a good deal of Htigation between 
the landowners in the parish of Marske and their neighbours, especially 
with reference to the rights of entercommon. 

The following document is an agreement, as to these points, at a very 
early period between the owners of Marrick, Marske, and Skelton. 

Hoc cerografatum factum et indentatum in die nativitatis S. Job. BapdstaB anno 
regni regis Edwardi (filii regis Edwardi) quarto decimo, testatur quod cum controversia 
mota fuisset inter dominum Johannem Aske, militem, dominum de Marrik, ex prima 
parte, ac dominum Herschulphum Clesseby, militem, dominum de IMerske, ex secunda 
parte, et dominum Halnatheum de Hanlaby, militem, dominum de Skelton, ex tercia 
parte, pro diversis communibus pertinentibus ad dominia de Marrik, Merske et Skel- 
ton; imde concordati fuerunt imanimi consensu et assensu horum omnium trium 
parcium coram domino Ricardo de Bingham {Bemingham in alia copia) et domino 
Johanne de Boncastre, militibus, tunc justiciariis, in forma subscripta. Videlicet, 
predictus dominus Johannes Aske cognovit et concessit, pro se et heredibus suis, pre- 
dicto domino Herschulpho, heredibus et omnibus tenentibus suis de Merske, ex australi 
parte aquas forestisB, et Halnatheo de Halnaby, heredibus et omnibus tenentibus suis 
de Skelton, ex australi parte aquss forest®, communiam pastures ad omnia animalia 
sua omni tempore anni, capris et porcis tantum excepiis, in omnibus vastis, pascuis, 
boscis subboscis et moris tanquam ad dominium de Marrik pertenentibus, spectantibus 
et jacentibus, ex australi parte aquse de Brathowe quss dividit descendendo inter 
dominia de Marrik et Merske, a alba via quse renit a Helwathe in le Swale, salvans 
semper quod antedictus Johannes Aske nee heredes sm non impedientur, perturbentur, 
nee molestentur per predictos dominum Harschulphnm et Hanlatheum, nee heredes 
Buorum, cepandi, fossandi, murendi et cladendi in moris pertenentibus dominio de 
Marrik, et jacentibus ex australi parte aqusB de Brathowe : et si predictus dominus 
Johannes Aske ita includit se ipsum tunc sessabit communias pasturse quas habet in 
moria domioionim de Marske et Skelton et tenebit se cum mora sua propiia, istis 
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indentuiu in aliquo mm obstuitibus. Et prediotua domintui Heraeholphufl cognoyit 
et ooncefldt — ^tenontibuB de Marrik et Skelton,— ^z aiutrali parte aquae forests com- 
muniam pastone — {tU mfpra}— ex boriali parte aqiin le Brathowe, a alba via quae 
Tenit a Helwath in le Swale — aalTana semper — {ut tupra) — Et predictus dominns 
Halnatheus eognoTit {fte.) tenentibns de Marrik et MerakeezanstraliparteaquiBforesteB, 
oommuniam pasture usque summitatem alb« tub qua Tenit a Helwath, et sicut aqua 
oelestis dividit inter dominia de Metske et Skelton usque lapidem stantem in orientali 
parte de flenlbowe, et sic linialiter disoendendo ad comarium clausorum de Skelton, 
et stent iUi extendunt usque in aquam forestsB ; salyans {ut supra), £t ut ista yexa 
ocmeordia fiusta per oonoensum et assensum omnium trium pardum stet firma et stabilis 
imperpetuum, noe, dicti dominus Johannes, Hersculphus et Halnatheus, obligamus nos 
et heredes nostros in ducentas libras sterUngorum. Testibus domino Bic. Bingham, 
domino Johanni de Doncastre, milUtibus ao justiciariis, domino Stephano le Scrope 
rectore ecdesisB de Mersk, Amaldo de Croft, Willelmo de Stappilton, GalMdo de 
Melsinby, Elia de Downom, Bogero et multis aliis- Data apud Stellings. 

This agreement, howeyer, did not succeed in allaying all controver- 
sies and disputes. On the 29th of Apr. 18 Hen. YII., SirWilHam 
Conyers, kt., the arbitrator in a suit between Eoger Aske, Esq., and 
Chr. Conyers of Marske, Esq., for lands between Skelton and Erada- 
beck, made the following award — ^that both claimants should enter- 
common thereon with their cattle, and that no tenant of Marske or 
Marrick should grave turves upon it ; and William Aske, Esq., entered 
into a bond of 100/. that his father, Eoger Aske, Esq., should observe 
the award. After this disputes again broke out with great violence, as 
. soon as the Phillips came to Marske, with reference to the moors be- 
tween that place and Mairick. 

Abthub Phillip of Marske, gen., v, John Satab of Marrick, Esq., and Dorothtb 
his wief, *' oonceminge the right, etc. of one great waste conteyninge by estimacioa 
100 [Qu, 1,000 } ] acres, lying betwixte a little becke called Bradowe becke on the 
south and the more of Skelton on the northe, and for the alterynge and tumyng of a 
small watercourse descending of the more of Marrycke from two little sprynges called 
Bryskells to Bradowe becke.*' The matter was referred to the decision of Thomas 
Earl of Sussex, the President of the Council in the North, and of Sir Tho. Grargraye, 
kt. Sir Nich. Fairefiu, kt., John Yaughan, Wm. Tanckerd, Lawrence Meres, and. 
Thomas Eymes, Esquiers, and, for default of an award, to the arbitrament of the 
earl only. He examines eyidences, and the deed between Aske, Cleseby, and Halnaby, 
and " Sayie shewed one auncyente dede under seale, whe^by it appeared that the 
Duke of Bretton had graunted to one Aske, aunceetor of the wyfe of the said John 
Sayre, that all his landes on the este side of one waye that leadeth from Marske to 
Bradwathe, and so to Therelgate and to Byth, and so to the ryyer of Swale, as his 
owne lande goeth, shoulde be forth of the forreste." 

Witnesses ex parte Saier, — Adam Spenceleye ; Roger Cherrye; Gregorie Metcalf of 
Marrycke, yeoman, ag. 63; Wm. Close of Marrycke, husbandman, 53; Tho. Hehnsleye 
of Marrycke, seryantte, 58 ; Wm. Hawkyns of Heley, par. Massam, 72 ; Wm. Hall 
« of the castell of Stangsyde in Swadell, gresman, about the age of 99 years, all hit 
lyf hath dwelt within a myle and a half thereof** 
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l.M '* The awndentbowndere betwene the oommon moores of the manors of Mamg^o 
and Marske are these, Tiz. First, from the water of Svale upp Bradehowe beake to 
a hoole [nere Broadhowbecke] callide HeU pott [hole], to an olde white wall under 
€rayeloake-howe, and soo forthe to a spring callide Marrigge weU P^ell], and to a 
[great] standing stone in the side [east end] of Hazelhowe, and then to the stone man 
to (on) the height of Cooke-howe, and soo to Moze myer headde (from the water of 
Swale upp the northe side of Bradehowebecke to Marrigge keU, and from thence to 
Cokko hill, and so forthe to Mose myers, and to the Whitegate). [Hawkyna dyd se 
Wyllam Aske, esquyer, lord of the manor of Marrycke abowt 60 ycares past by his 
ofiycers and tenants enjoye all the groundes uppon the sowthe syde of the sayd 
bounders and as far on the north syde of Brodhowbeck as the sayd bounders extend]. 

2. 3. ** The groundes callide Heselhowe and Hawethomes [on the northe syde of 
Bradhowebeck] are parcell of the manor of Marrigge. Hathe sene the Askes and 
Bulmers, owners of the manors of Marrigge cutt downe, canye awaye, and bume at 
theire leade bales suche wodde as grewe apon the saide ij parcells of grounde, and also 
the tenantes of Marrigg didde graye turffes and carrye the same awaye, and milkide 
theire yeuies and hadde brakes and haye for the saide shape and cattaile apon the saide 
growndes of Heselhowe and Hawethomes, and hadde the brakens ling and thomes 
growing apon the same, and carryed awaye the same, and occiipiede the some on the 
northe side of Bradehowebeake, unto the saide bownders before expressed as in the 
first interrogatorye [som parte of the sayd thomes cut downe, for foddering theyro 
ahepe uppon the sayd grounde and som part thereof browght home to the fyer and 
part to the bayles.] (Cherrye alleagithe the profites to be taken of the said growndes 
called Heselhowe and Hawethomes from the north side of Bradehowebeake unto the 
bownders of the lordshippe of Skelton, and to the said bounders betwene the saide 
lordeshippes of Marske and Marrigge). [Hath sene the tenants buy Id lockes and 
ahepe fooldes apon the said two groundes and have hay stackes standing apon the 
flame.] Helmsley hymself hath had hay standing at the foote of Hawthomes and 
therwith foddered his cattells sondrye years together]. [Hall hath sene Master Aske 
owner of the lordship of Marryck haye a stak of hay uppon Heslehowe and there used 
to fodder his shepe and spaned lambes and mylked ewes uppon the sayd ground]. 

4. " Hath sene the bayelielye of Marrigg take awaye from the tenantes of Marske 
and Skelton certaine wodde gotten in the saide parcells of grounde callide the Thomes^ 
and also the officers and inheritors of Marrigg haye taken away linge from the tenantes 
of Skelton and Marske which they hadde gotten uppon the saide growndes callide 
Haselhowe and Hawethomes. (Tenants of Skelton haye bene amercide in the court - 
held within the manor of Maryck for getting truffes .and ling). [Syr Raof Bolmer, 
knt, owner of the lordshipp of Marrycke gaye charge to his baylyf that no tenant 
of Skelton shonld carrye away turfes or lynge lest therby hys ryoltye might be 
demynishcd ] 

5. *' Enowithe the ij springes within the lordeshippe of Manigge caBide'Ferssekelde 
spring and Brissclkelde spring descending and coming (into a plase callid StelUng 
dnbbe and soo) into Bradehowe becke. 

6. '* Sjiowithe a plase in the lordeshippe of Marrigg callide Marrigge stelling at 
headde of Bradehowe beake. The saide growndes lying apon bothe sides of Brade- 
howebecke from the saide stelling to the plase where the saide sprynge dothe fall 
into Bradehowebecke and downe to the HeU pott ar the soile^and grownde of the 

61 From the breyiate of Spenceley's eyidence. Additions from the breyiate of other 
depoeitioDs are in (), and from the deposititNis themselycs iu [ ]. 
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John Sayer and Dorothe his wife, and paroell of the aaide manor of Mairigge. 
Hatha aene the tenantes of Marrigg fiahe in Bradehowebeake on bothe sidea, (Dolhe 
knove Torye wtSl the aaide damme callide Marrigge stelling dubbe, which ia at the 
headde of Bradehowebeake, and by reaaone of riding the bownder he dothe knowe 
that the grounde lying next and of either side of Bradehowebeake from Hell poite 
hole upwardes to the headde of Bradehowebeake & to the saide Manigge stelling and 
damme or dubbe, and on bothe sides the same where the saide springes fall into Brade- 
howebeake and npp to the headdes of the saide springes is the soils or eommon wast 
belonging to the lordeshippe of Marrigge whereof John Saier and Dorothe his wifT are 
the owners). (For that he aside to kepe shepe uppon the saide groundes, he knowithe 
the growndes lying adjoining on either side of Bradehowebeake from the saide Stelling 
dubbe and the headde of Bradehowebeake and downe Bradehowebeake to the water of 
Swale, onelye exceptinge oertaine closes on the northe side of Bradehowebeake and 
also upwardes to the saide springes callide Brisselkelde is the soile of the saide John 
Sayer and Dorothy e his wiff.) 

7. ** Dothe se that the saide plase callide Marrigge stelling or Mairigge dubbe unto 
the plase where the saide springes enterithe unto the saide dubbe and so forthe downe 
Bradehowebeake is and continew running, and is fedde with the saide spring with 
sufficient water for declaring of a bownder, and that there is water sufficient remain- 
ing for all manor of cattaile to be wateride withall. Howebeit in' drye tyme and som- 
mer seasone the saide springes doo drye upp and then Bradehowebeake must and 
dothe in some plases lye drye. (Hemesleye addithe that yet still Feresekell spring 
dothe continuallye fede the Stelling dubbo and Stelling continuallye dothe serro 
Bradehowebeake.) (Hakin saithe that indeede the saide defendant hatha taken awaye 
one of the saide springes and tumide the same to dryre a mill.") 

Atpard of the Earl of Sussex, — ** We order that the Whyte waye called the Whyte 
gate as yt extendeth from the heighte of the moore where the heven water delyth 
betwixte the manors of Marske and Skelton untiU Braddowebecke, & from the ende 
of the said waye, adjoyning to Braddow becke, the said Bradow becke untill the ryrer 
of Swale, ys the ryghte & trewe bounders betwixte the manners of Marryke & Marske 
— within sixe years they shall with walle, quycke sett or other fence to be made 
uppon or adjoyning to the este side of the waye called Whitegate, severe & devyde 
the said mores & commons. The said severance shalbee made alonge Braddowe 
becke. The course of the said becke to bee so indyfferentlv used, that yt maye in 
moste & fytteste places, by comers & boughts, sarve the groundes with water.'' 
Other orders are then made about erecting boundary stones & setting out the moor 
and graving turves. The wall along Whitegate was to be made at the joint expence 
of the parties. Philipp was to ** place certain meare-stones there for the knowledge 
of the said bounders " and gave bond to Sayer for performance. 

<< Arthur Philipp, of Marske, Esq., v. Avery Uvedale of Maryke towne, Esq. — 
Bill addressed to the Queue our Soveraigne Ladie and hir honorable counsell estab- 
lished in the North partes, [speaks of his wife as dead, and recites Sussex's award] 
Your said orator, sekinge to perfurme the said award, did cause certen greate meare 
stones to be placed a lange the east parte of the said waye called Whyte gate, — and 
did fully niinde and intende to have proceeded in makioge the said wall. Uvedaile 
myslykingo the quiett and frendlye concord and good agrement had betwene your 
said orator and the said John Saier, and not vewingc the greate travell and paines 
taken by the said Righte Honorable Earle in brynginge the said contraversye to end 
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by his said award, and sekinge to cause your said orator and his suertiefl to forfaite 
there said obligacion, did the first daie of June last past in the nyght tyme, beinge 
accompanied with diyers unknowen and eyill disposed persons to the number of sex 
or seayen with force and arms enter into the said more called Marske more beinge 
the frehold of your said orator — and did remoye and carye away yiij^ of the said 
greate meare stones." Damage 20/. 

ABTHuaE Phillipfes, Esq., v, AyBBET IJyEDALL, Esq., Jaheb Rakestrat, and 
Henkt Fbeak — Decree, Ebor. 24 Maij. 1676. "Complainte for enterlnge into a 
greate grounde [conteyninge by estimacion a thousande acres, betweene Bradehowe- 
becke of the southe, and the moore of Skelton on the northe : and is boundid upon 
the west of Whitegate, and of the east upon the olde inclosures of the manner of 
of Marske,] parcel of the manner of Marske nere to Stellinge-dubbe, and also alonge 
Bradhowe-beok, and to a place nere adjoyninge to away or a gayte called Whitegaite, 
laitly inclosed with a greate stone wall ; and for castinge downe ryotously of eleayen 
greate gappes of the wall. Defendantes haye not appeared to aunswere, mynding, as 
yt was alledged, to cast downe more of the wall before any order should be taken 
agaynst them. Attachement ys awardyd agaynst some of them for non-appearance. 
[Sussex's award recited.] Porte [of the wall] were maid by the plaintif, by force of 
the award, and ys casten doime by defendantes. Orderyd by the yyce president and 
counsell that defendantes, nor any for them, shall caste downe any more of the wall, 
l^laintif shall at his pleasure maik upp the gappes. Quousque, &c." 

Draft Answer^ (either neyer filed, or allowed to be filed afterwards). Frear, not 
guilty. XJyedale *' is and was seasid in demeane, as of fee, of the thirde parte of the 
mannor and lordshipe of Marrigge with th'appurtenances conteyninge by estimacion 
one carucate of land, whereof the ground lately endosid with a greate stone wall is, 
and tyme out of mynde of man, alwayes haithe beene parcell. Complainant and John 
Sayre of Marrigge, Esq., had of late newly erected one greate stone wall upon the 
grounde, so that defendant and lus tenants coulde not haye egresse and regresse with 
cattell to depasture ; therefore he with Kakestray his seryaunt did in a quyet manner 
cast down certayne gappes in the wall that his cattell might haye their usoall way 
into the said moore to depasture, accordinge to an awarde and decre in the court of 
Ghauncerye against the said John Sayer and Dorothie his wief. — ^Without that 
the defendant is by law bounde by [Sussex's] awarde and order, being a stranger 
thereunto." 

Bradhow beck seems to have been afterwards considered the great 
boundary between Marske and Marrick. On the 26th of June, 1705,, 
an agreement was made by Lord William Powlett and John Hutton, 
Esq., by which the middle stream of the beck was to be the exact 
boundary, and certain minute arrangements were made about the lead 
ore which might bo washed down it. 

In the sixteenth century there was some disagreement between the 
owners of Marske and Skelton about entercommon. On Aug. 9, 37 
Hen. YIII., "Wm. Conyers, Esq., in pursuance of an award made by 
Sir Wm. Bulmer, kt., and Chr. Fulthorp, of Richmond, gen., in a suit 
between him and John Place, of Halnaby, Esq., grants to George Place, 

VOL. y. K 
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son and heir of the said John, common of pasture for twenty beasts and 
a hundred sheep throughout the whole lordship of Marske. This priyi- 
lege was given up on the 21st of October, 1622, by the then owner of 
8kelton, Wm. Bower of Bridlington Key, merchant, and John his son 
and heir, to John Hutton, Esq., of Marske, and Matt. Crosby of 
Marske, husbandman. It appertained to the farm of West TelEt, 
which is part of the manor of Skelton. 

At Feldom, too, there were . controversieB about entercommon. In 
the 14th of Edward II., in the presence of the justices at York, the 
Abbat and Convent of Jervaux allow certain persons to have common 
at Feldom on the north side of Clevedale beck. These persons are, Ste- 
phen le Scrope rector of Marske, Harschulph de deseby lord of the vill, 
and Eobert Potter (the plaintiffs in the suit), and the other free tenants 
in the place, viz., John de Marske, the Abbat of St. Agatha, Pet^ de 
Swenythwayt, the Prioress of Marrick, Boger Bevias, Roger Bertram, 
Thos. cementarius, Henry Todde, John Wami, Boger fil. Hewis, John 
fil. Isold, John cementarius, heredes Will* fil. Conan, and Boger de 
Foresta. In the next century, Wm. Conyers having obtained the king's 
writ of assize of novel disseisin" against Sir Bichard Fitzhugh, kt., and 
Wm. Burgh touching the right of common pasture in Feldom, a royal 
warrant of 10 Dec. 1482, directed Sir Bichard Keel, kt., and Boger 
Towneshend to hold the assize accordingly. A century later there was 
another suit about the same right between Matthew Earl of Lennox 
and his wife and Arthur Philip and his wife, and the earl binds himself 
on the 22nd I^ov. 6 Eliz. to abide by the decision of Sir Wm. Bab- 
thorpe, and Peter Yavasor, Chr. Boaxby, and Wm. Tankerd, Esqrs., 
the arbitrators. What was the result I do not know. 

All questions like these are now at an end, for the moors have been 
divided and the rights fully ascertained and laid down. On the 12th 
of May 1809, an act of parliament was passed for enclosing Marske 
moor, containing 1,233 acres, and empowering John Bradford of Kirkby 
Fleetham, land surveyor, to apportion it, John Hutton, Esq., being the 
lord of the manor, and he, James Tate, the rector, and Thos. Errington, 
Esq., of Glints, the owners of all the parish. Marrick moor was, I be- 
lieve, enclosed in the 52nd of Greo. III. An eighth of the minerals 
throughout the parish of Marske is reserved as a royalty. 

JAMES RAINE. 



^ See any Law Dictionaiy, under the word *' ABsize," for the exact technicalities 
of this old mode of bringing about a trial of right. 
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Addenda bt Gobrioenda. — P. 2. Line 26 from top, for east read west. 

P. 12. Thomas Bobinson, rector of Wycliffe, died in 1769. 

P. 17. Dean Wanley married the daughter^of Sir Henry, and the sister of Sir John, 
Groodricke. 

P. 23. JFor moritur read aspieit, 

P. 25. Line 10 from top, for minature read miniature, 

P. 33. Addition to the Gleseby pedigree, for which I am indebted to my friend Mr. 
"Walbran. Robert Abbat of Fountains grants " domino Harsculpho de Cleseby 
et Johanni filio "Willelmi filii predicti domini H." all the land belonging to the 
abbey between the common pastures of Whitker and Thomeker in Dishforth near 
Ripon. Dated in 1296. 



EAELY GEEMAN YEESIOIS^S OE THE BIBLE. 

Gee AT interest has always been felt in this country in regard to the earliest- 
printed versions of the Sacred Scriptures in our language. Many works 
of great research have been devoted to this subject alone; and even 
Anderson's elaborate "Annals of the English Bible" cannot be said to 
have exhausted the history of our early English printed translations. 
But these, however iuteresting they may be to English readers, were all 
of a date much subsequent to the versions printed in Germany, Italy, 
Elanders, and France, and even in Spain. The earliest English trans- 
lation of the Scriptures was not printed till about 1526, or sixty years 
after the eaxHest German Bible issued from the press in 1466 ; while in 
Italy, Malermi's Bible was printed at Yenice in 1471 ; in Flanders, we 
have the version of Cologne (in the Low German), first printed about 
1485 ; in France, that of Guyard des Moulins, made about the year 1294, 
and first printed at Paris in 1488. Yery little interest, however, has 
been excited in England regarding these early translations, many of 
which are very scarce, and probably no perfect series of them is con- 
tained in any library. Perhaps in aH England there are not twenty 
copies, at the present day, of the German Bibles printed before the year 
1500 ; and even their very existence seems to have escaped the research 
of many English writers on the bibliography of the Sacred Yolume. 
We find the learned and diligent Thomas HartweU Home apparently 
ignorant of the German editions prior to those of 1530 ; for he only tells 
us, at p. 88, that " so early as the year 1466 a German translation from 
the Latin Yulgate was printed, the author of which is unknown." We 
are the more suprised at this, as Mr. Home repeatedly quotes Le Long's 
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fiibliotheca Sacra, in which almost all of the twelve Qerman editions 
prior to 1500 are noted. The translation of the Bible by Martin Luther, 
finished abont the year 1534, is by most people in this country, and by 
many, too, in Germany, thought to be the earliest existing German ver- 
sion ; and in that case the English version of Tyndal can justly claim 
priority. The very earliest editions of the German Bible are as rare, 
and as much sought after at the present day, as are the first English 
editions of Tyndal and of Coverdale ; but we have recently acquired two 
copies of a somewhat later date, though still very early ; and these we 
have the pleasure of submitting to the inspection of the Society, with a 
few remarks on their peculiarities, and on the earliest German versions 
of the Sacred Writings. 

The first translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue, north of the 
Alps, was made at a very early period ; quite as soon, indeed, as the 
famous version prepared from the original Hebrew and Greek, by St. 
Jerome, for the use of the southern nations on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

TJlphilas, Bishop of the Westrogoths, translated the Holy Scriptures 
between the years 350 and 388 ; and, fortunately, a portion of this ver- 
sion, in the Msso-Gothic language, has come down to our times, and has 
been often printed. 

Other versions in more modem German — approaching, indeed, closely 
to the language of the printed Bibles — ^yet remain in manuscript in 
Germany. In the library of Stuttgardt, there is a translation of the 
New Testament by John Viler von Koburg, bearing date 1351. 

In the Eoyal Library at Vienna there are two MS. versions of the 
whole Bible ; one in two volumes, bearing date respectively 1446 and 
1464 ; and the other the well-known magnificent Bible of the Emperor 
Wenceslaus, 1378 to 1400, which is ornamented with splendid minia- 
ture paintings. 

In the Ducal Library at Gk)tha, there is another German MS. version, 
in beautiful condition, and very finely illuminated. It originally came 
from Mxmich, and was probably executed for the noble Bavarian family 
of Hofer von Lorenstein, as the arms of that house appear twice in the 
illuminations. There is also, in the same library, a splendid MS. ver- 
sion of the New Testament, likewise brought from Munich about two 
hundred years ago. 

None of these manuscript versions agree, we believe, with the printed 
copies ; so that it is evident that many separate versions of the Sacred 
Scriptures must have been executed in Germany prior to the invention 
of printing, and especially, perhaps, about the period when that great 
art was struggling into existence. 
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1. The earliest-printed German Bible is presumed to be of the date of 
1466, though some would assign it to the year 1462. It was printed 
by Henry Eggesteyn at Augsburg ; and though of great rarity, there 
are at least twelve copies in existence. 

2. The second Bible was printed by MenteHn, probably at the same 
place and in the same year ; but some bibliographers maintain that this 
is really the earHest-printed version. It differs materially from that of 
Eggesteyn. 

3. The third German Bible is likewise from the Augsburg press, and 
was printed there by Jodoeus Pflanzen, about the year 1475. This is 
the first Bible that is adorned with woodcuts ; but we have never had 
the good fortune to see the volume. The Munich and Stuttgardt 
libraries both contain copies of this version. 

4. The fourth version was printed at Ifuremberg, about 1475 ; and 
the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th, at Augsburg, in 1475, 1477 (twice), and 
1480. In these later versions (for such they really seem to be, and not 
mere copies of other earlier-printed Bibles), the year and printer's name 
first appear. We saw recently, in a bookseller's shop in London, the 
Augsburg version of 1477 (No, VI.) ; but the extravagant price asked 
for it placed it beyond our means. It was in fine condition, but was 
not adorned with woodcuts. 

9. Of the ninth German Bible, published at Nuremberg in 1483 by 
Anthon Koburger, we are happy to exhibit a copy this evening. It is 
in two volumes, and has yet the richly-tooled and stamped binding on 
the oaken boards of the backs. The clasps stiU remain, and one of the 
volumes retains its richly-ornamented brass comers and central boss. 
The book is printed in double columns, with Roman numerals on the 
pages ; and the paper is as firm and the ink as black as in any work 
printed in these luxurious days of ours. It is well known that the old 
printers not merely strove to reproduce in their types the calligraphy of 
the ancient manuscripts, but they sought, too, by rude wood-cuts, to 
emulate the miniatures with which their manuscripts were generally 
adorned. The art of the illuminator had not then died out ; and they 
no doubt availed theniselves readily of the services of those artists whom 
they were about entirely to displace. It will be seen that the initial 
letters in this Bible are left blank in the printing, and afterwards filled 
in by the hand ; while on the initial letters of some of the more im- 
portant headings much care has been bestowed. At the commencement 
of the book of Genesis there is an elaborate illumination upon a wood- 
cut representing the creation of woman. This seems to have been a 
favourite subject with the old illuminators ; for we find it repeated in 
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the Bible of 1494, and also in the life of Christ of 1515 ; both of which 
works are on the table hero. Dispersed through the two volumes of 
this Bible are a large number of woodcuts — rude, indeed, in execution, 
but of great value as examples of the costumes prevailing in Grermany 
in the 15th century, and throwing not a little light on the domestic 
furniture and usages of that period. All these woodcuts, more than 100 
in number, are coloured — ^probably by the same hand that put in the 
initial letters. The colouring is vivid — somewhat like children's work 
of the present day ; but it gives life to these quaint pictures. The 
book of Genesis contains by far the most woodcuts, the stirring events 
recorded in that part of the Sacred Yolume having always afforded 
a wide field for the painter. The fall of our first parents exhibits the 
evil spirit twined around the tree of knowledge, but with the head 
and bust of a man clothed in a scarlet garment. In the passage of the 
Bed Sea, the waters that overwhelm Pharoah and his host are duly 
painted red. But perhaps the most extraordinary figure in the whole 
book is that of the elephant of Maccabees. The animal itself was evi- 
dently unknown to the painter, save by some distorted figure in illumin- 
ations ; and the disproportion between the elephant, and the castle, and 
men he carries on his back, is even greater than the painter's license 
can claim. In the Apocalypse the artist has been most impartial ; for 
amid the guilty ones of the earth he has placed a Pope with his tiara, a 
Cardinal, a Bishop, an Emperor, and a Eang. In spite of many defects 
of drawing, and a lamentable want of perspective, there is yet a degree 
of dignity of expression in the features of many of the individuals re- 
presented, and the stiff folds of the dresses of the females would delight 
an ardent medisevaJist. We ceuonot say that all the figures are equally 
dignified. The position of Moses, in the woodcut of the burning bush, 
is sadly constrained and awkward. As to the language of this version^ 
on comparing it with that of the preceding Bibles, of aU of which ver- 
sions we have portions in Kehrein's work, we decidedly regard it a& 
superior to all that went before it. It is> throughout, rich, strong, 
nervous, idiomatic German ; and we do not wonder that Luther, in his 
translation of 1532, when he evidently had this version before him, 
adopted from it whole phrases and sentences without alteration. With 
the ready appliances and inventions for facilitating printing at the 
present day, we can hardly understand the difficulties under which 
tiie early printers laboured in perfectiiig their books. No wonder that 
eld Anthon Koburger, at the end of this Bible, thus expresses him- 
self: — "This praiseworthy work of the entire Holy Writ, called the^ 
Bible, beyond all other previously-printed German Bibles, clearer. 
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more tnithftilly and closely translated into vulgar German from the 
Latin text, and ornamented with beautiful figures, hath here an end. 
Printed by Anthony Xoburger, in the excellent imperial town of 
Nuremberg, after the birth of Christ and the law of Qrace the fourteen 
hundreth and eighty-third year, on the Monday after Invocavit ; and, 
for the happy conclusion of the same, be praise, honour, and glory to 
the Holy Trinity, and One God, the Eather, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, who liveth and reigneth, Gtod for all eternity. — Amen." As to 
the author of this translation, it is thought by some to have been 
Nicholas Syber, a canon of Eisenbach. The learned Keysler, in his 
travels in Germany, 1776, .states that he saw a MS. of the Bible at 
Giatz in Styria, written by Erasmus Stratter in Saltzburg in 1469, 
which exactly agreed with this version. On the fly-leaf of the first 
volume of this copy, we read, in a very old G«rman-text hand, " This 
Old Testament is given to Black Wentz, a dwarf in Eger." Probably 
Black Wenceslaus was a dwarf high in favour at the Bohemian Court. 
In the second volume we read on the fly-leaf, " This New Testament 
is given to St. Hymbert's Kirk, and to the public." 

10 — 12. The tenth German Bible before the year 1500 was published 
at Strasburg in 1485, the eleventh at Augsburg in 1487, and the twelfth 
in the same town in 1490. 

Before this time, the Scripture had also been translated into the Low 
German or Nieder Deutsch tongue ; and two versions were printed at 
Cologne before 1490. The third Low German version, of which we can 
exhibit a copy, was printed in Lubeck in 1 494. It is an immensely thick 
volume and in excellent preservation, but has not the original binding. 
In the woodcuts and ornamentation of the initial letters we can trace a 
great change from the severe' simplicity of Koburger's Bible of 1433. 
The approach of the Renaissance or semi-classic style is plainly visible ; 
but what the woodcuts have gained in elaboration they have decidedly 
lost in expression. We have rarely seen anywhere, not even among the 
hideous pamtings of Teniers and Ostade, more repulsive figures than 
Bome of those in this Bible. Their expression is heavy, gross, and sen- 
sual in the extreme, though the proportions of the figures are more cor- 
rect than in the Bible of Koburger. As examples of a change in costumo 
(for feshions varied in those days as rapidly as they do at present), the 
book has considerable interest. The female headdress differs from that 
of Koburger' s Bible of 1483 ; but no female headgear can surpass the ex- 
travagance of that of King Pharoah at the commencement of the book 
of Exodus. Here the hair of the Egyptian monarch is frizzed out like 
an umbrella beneath the royal crown, so as to cover the face nearly to 
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the tip of the nose. We would call attention, also, to the singular figure 
of Moses in the opposite woodcut, where the Hehrew child, after being 
saved from the waters of the ^NTile, is making his breakfast out of a 
saucepan upon something exceedingly like sausages or black puddings. 
In another plate, in the Second Book of Kings, an arquebus or handgun 
is being fired from the shoulder. 

As a sequel to those two fine editions of the early German Scriptures, 
we would call attention to another early-printed book upon the table, 
the Life of Christ, by Ludolph the Carthusian, in the Low German or 
Dutch language. It is a volume in fine condition, with the original 
binding and clasps ; and though printed after the commencement of the 
16th century, the initial letters and illuminations are put in by hand. 
The Albrecht Durer style of figure is here weU-marked, but the architec- 
tural details are still purely Gothic. It will be observed that the Devil, 
in the Temptation of our Lord in the "Wilderness, and elsewhere in the 
volume, is represented with a double face, in accordance with the well- 
known descriptions of his appearance at the witch-sabbaths of those days. 

As a specimen of solid old binding, though of nearly a century later, 
we exhibit a Flemish Bible, that of Jacob Pacts, about 1630, with an 
immense number of woodcuts by Christian Lichen. In spite of the 
improved manipulation we greately prefer old Koburger's rude and 
vigorous engravings. 

Of Latin early-printed Bibles we exhibit two, not much larger than 
the ordinary Bibles of the present day. One was printed at Basle by the 
famous Froben in 1495 ; and the other, which possesses much the clearer 
type of the two, by Jerome Paganini of Brixen, at Yenice, in 1496. 

Lastly, we exhibit a pretty MS. on vellum of the four Gospels, per- 
haps the work of a French scribe about the year 1420. It was on such 
copies of the four Evangelists that witnesses were formerly sworn in 
courts of justice. It contains only four miniatures ; but they are neatly 
executed, and the whole MS. is in fine condition. 

We trust we have not wearied the patience of our readers on a subject 
on which all are interested — the earlier editions of that Sacred Volume 
which all reverence as the Inspired Word of God. 

EDW. CHARLTON, M.D. 
NeweattU'upon' Tyne, 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 80CIETT, 

6 February y I860.. 

John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., Y.P., in the Chair. 

ANinriLL Eepobt. — i>r. Charlton read the 47th yearly summary of the 
Society's position. Its contents have chiefly appeared in the previous 
reports of proceedings. The chairman had libeitdly advanced the pur- 
chase money (1,000/.) for the site of a museum, free of interest for six 
months. 645/. had been subscribed towards this object, and the report 
appealed for further contributions. Among the dont)rs of the year, Sir 
Walter Trevelyan was especially entitled to thanks for his valuable ad* 
ditions to the library. The report was unanimously adopted, and thanks 
were voted by acclamation to the chairman for his liberality, 

Lite Members. — Resohedy that on payment of ten guineas in one sum, 
any gentleman may become a Hfe niember. 

Officees and Cottncil. — Patron : His Grace the Duke of North* 
umberland, K.G. — President : Sir John Swinburne, Bart. — Viee* 
Presidents : The Right Honorable Lord Eavensworth, Sir Charles M. L. 
Monck, Bart., John Hodgson Hinde, Esq,, and John Clajrton, Esq. — 
Treasurer : Matthew Wheatley, Esq. — Secretaries : Edward Charlton, 
Esq., M.D., and the Eev. John CoUingwood Bruce, LL.D. — Council: 
The Rev. Edward Hussey Adamson, the Rev. James Raine, and Messrs, 
Thomas Bell, William Dickson, John Dobson, Martin Dunn, John Fen- 
wick, William Kell, William Hylton Dyer Longstaffe (editor), Edward 
Spoor, Robert White, and Willieun Woodman. 

New Membebs. — The Rev. Dr. Sesley of Long Benton, and John 
M'rington of High Warden, William Folia of Crowhall, Thomas JaiM% 
«f Otterbum Castle, W. Rodd<m of Roddam, and Ifichoku Wood of 
Hetton, Esqrss 

VOL, V. L 
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Donations op Books. — lyom Mr. Dickson of Alnwick. Pipe*Eolls of 
Northumberland, 1, 2, 3 Edw. I., 1273-4-5, and 4, 5, 6 Edw. I., 1276- 
7-8; privately printed at Newcastle, 1854-1860. — From the Society of 
Antiqtmries of Scotland. Lord Neave's address to its members, 23 Dec. 
1859. — From the Royal University of Chriatiania. The following pub- 
lications at Christiania, 1847-1859 : Olaf Den HeUiges Saga ved Snorre 
Sturiasson, 1853. — Fagrskinna, 1847. — Merges Historie i Kvrtfattet 
Udtog af P. A. Munch, Fjerde Udgave, 1858. — Almindelig Norsk Huus- 
Kalender med Primstav og Merkedage, 1859. — Tale og Cantate ved det 
Norske Universitets Mindefest for Kong Oscar, 1859. — Karlamagnus 
Saga ok Kappa bans, 1859. — Nordmaendenes -Sldeste Eude-og Helte- 
Saga, 1854. — ^Foreningen til Norske Fortidsmindes-merkers Bevaring, 
1859. — Personalier oplaeste ved Hans Majestaet Kong Oscar den I's 
Begravelse i Kidderholmskirken den 8 de August, 1859. 

ALA PETEIANA. — Dr. Bruce exhibited a drawing of an inscribed 
Boman stone recently discovered at Carlisle (in excavating foundations 
for new offices for the Journal newspaper). Mr. McKie, who, during 
the construction of the new sewerage, had charge of the works, had sent 
him the drawing, and also informed him that a perfect specimen of a 
Roman hand-lamp, with also a little god, beautifully carved, had been 
found in the same place. Dr. Bruce made the following remarks : — * 

The stone is about 5ft. Sin. long, and a foot thick. It is broken and 
imperfect, having suffered from that vengeance on the part of the Cale- 
donians, on the occasion of a successful onslaught, which so many of the 
relics of Rome in these parts bear marks of. That part of the inscrip- 
tion, which no doubt told of the occasion of its being cut, is lost ; but 
there can be little doubt that it was to commemorate the erection of some 
building of importance — probably a temple. The names of officials en- 
gaged in the work are also lost, with the exception of the fragments of 
four letters. Notwithstanding these ravages the stone is of great value, 
and that part of the inscription that is left gives ub information which 
we did not possess before. The inscription may be thus read ; — " lvca- 
(nvs) peaef(ectvs) alae avgvstae peteianae toeq(vatae) m(illaeiae) 
c(ivivm) e(omanoevm) d(e)d(icaveevnt) ; or, d(e)d(icavit). — (This 

temple was dedicated to , by Lucanus, the Prefect of the Petriana 

Cavalry, sumamed the Augustan, entitled to wear the torque, consisting 
. of a thousand men, all Roman citizens.) The notices which we have 
previously had of the Ala Petriana have been very scanty. Its name 
occurs on the Riveling rescript, along with other troops then in Britain, 
under the charge of Aulus Platorius Nepos. This rescript belongs to ' 
the eighth tribuneship of Hadrian, answering to a.d. 124. In Camden's 
day, a stone (which was lost before Horsley's time) had an inscription, 
which has beon thus read : — " gadvwo vlp(ivs) TEAi(Airvs) eh(£bitvs) 
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al(^) pet(eian^) maetivs f(aciendvm) p(eo)c(veavit)." — This stone 
was found at Old Penrith. Last summer, a carving upon the side of an 
old limestone quarry, near Lanercost, was discovered, which also men- 
tions the Ala Petriana. The inscription may be read : — "i(vnivs) 
BEVTVS DEc(vKio) al(^) pet(eian^)." Lastly, we have in the Notitia 
list, after the mention of the Tribune of the First -^lian Cohort of 
Dacians at Amboglanna, the following entry : — ^^ PnBfectus Ala Petriana 
PetrianisV From this circumstance, it has been inferred that Walton 
House, the station next west from Amboglanna, is the Petriana of the 
Notitia. Unfortunately we have met with no stony record of the Ala 
Petriana at Walton House ; though we have three of the Second Cohort 
of the Tungri, and one of the Fourth Cohort of the Gauls. Let us re- 
turn to our new inscription. The letters are clearly cut and well 
formed ; no ligatures are introduced ; even the letters composing the 
diphthongs are not tied together. The style of the lettering indicates an 
early date — probably not later than the Riveling rescript in the time of 
Hadrian. If, as seems probable from the size and character of the slab, 
it was attached to a building erected by the Prefect of the Ala, we may 
infer that this body of troops were at this time resident in Roman 
Carlisle. Had the inscription occurred on an altar, it might have been 
made when they were only resting there for a brief space. In no other 
inscription found in Britain, except this, are we informed that the Ala 
Petriana was entitled to the epithet of Augustan ; that it consisted of a 
thousand men ; that it was composed solely of Roman citizens ; and for 
the jfirst time, the epithet torquata occurs, as applied either to this body 
of troops or any other in Britain. As the troop was in Britain when 
Hadrian was, it may have received the epithet of Augustan for some 
deed of valour done in his presence. Permission to wear the torque was 
no doubt another token of bravery. An inscription found in Italy gives 
to this Ala the title of his torquata. This body of men must have been 
much reduced in size when it came to be quartered iu the camp at 
Walton House, which has an area of only 2f acres. It seems also to 
have lost its ennobling titles. This inscription, though it does not con- 
firm the supposition that Walton House was the Petriana of the ancients, 
is not inconsistent with that idea. 

In connection with the epithet torquata, as applied to the ala. Dr. 
Bruce, after alluding to the surname Torquatus, given to T. Manlius, 
because he put on the neckchain ^torques J of a Gaul he slew in single 
combat, produced a curious-looking double ring iu bronze, about the size 
of a bracelet. He could not tell, he said, whether that article ever 
belonged to some ala entitled to the use of the epithet torquata : it 
looked very like a handcuff, but it might have been esteemed ornamental 
in those days. It was found at Birdoswald by Mr. Thomas Crawhall. — 
The Chairman had hitherto preferred the inference, drawn from the 
Notitia, that Walton House was Petriana, to the opinion which, from a 
merely monumental inscription, identified it with Old Penrith. The 
new discovery complicated matters exceedingly. 
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WAEKWORTH CHUECH.— Jfr. Longitaffe read the foUowing paper 
by the Rev, J, W. Dunn, vicar of Warkworth, on the vestiges of Saxon 
work revealed during the renovation of his chnrch : — 

The church of Warkworth hefore the extensive repairs which were 
recently rendered necessary by its ruinous condition consisted of a 
chancel and nave, princ^)ally of the later Korman style. At the west 
end an Early English tower had been added, possibly some hundred 
years afterwards, and upon this a spire of doubtful date. 

The greatest alteration would seem to have taken place during the 
Perpendicular era. At this period the pointed roofs had been removed, 
the south front of the nave taken down, and a south aisle (with porch 
and parvise) added, which was connected with the nave by a series of 
pillars erected upon the site of the south front, and forming a graceful 
arcade. The walls of the nave had been raised, so as to allow of the 
introduction of a flat roof and of clerestory windows above the arches. 

The clerestory wall must have been somewhat carelessly built, as of 
late the tokens of decay became so marked and threatening, that last 
July the structure was pronounced no longer safe for public worship. 

In entering upon the restoration of this venerable fabric, one of two 
courses was to be followed — either to adopt the I^orman type or to adhere 
to the Perpendicular. The former was finally decided upon, and under 
the direction of a careful and experiwiced architect, Mi. Dobson of New- 
castle, the open roof has been returned to, and the unsightly accumula- 
tions upon the north and south walls have been removed. 

As the work proceeded it gradually became more interesting ; for it 
soon appeared that the stones which had formed the I^orman south 
front had been re-used as far as they would go, particularly on the 
north side, in raising the walls of the nave to the required height. 
Accordingly on lowering these walls, mouldings, and shafts, and por- 
tions of corbel courses, and grotesque heads, and sometimes monumehtul 
fragments, turned up day after day in picturesque confiision. 

The most notable of these remains I caused to be carefully grouped, 
and was fortunate enough to obtain a photograph of them before the 
space on which we piled them was needed for other purposes. Many of 
them were quite fresh and sharp, having masons' marks as distinct upon 
them as if they had been carved but yesterday. 

There was one relic, however, which surpassed all the rest for inter- 
est. It was a sort of small headstone of undoubted Saxon workmanship, 
which carried the mind far back into the dim and hazy distance of an 
age long anterior to the clank of the Norman hammer. Could this old 
stone, I asked myself, have served to decorate the church at Werceworde 
which Ceolwulph^ when he entered Lindisfame, is said to have granted 
to the Church of Durham in the year of grace 738 ?* 

1 738. ^* Intravit antem [Rvx Ceolwlfus] Lindisfamense raonasteriam Sancto 
Cuthbeilo setum fonfeivns thisaiiros rt'gios et terras, id est, Bregesne et Werceworde 
cum suis appendiciis, sinuil et eeclesia qttam ibidem ipse aedijicaverat : alias quoque 

fuattuor villas, Wudec^'Stre, Ilwitingbaiu, Eadulfinghain, ct Kagwlfiiigham." (8ym. 
[ist. Keel. Dim.. 79). 868. " Dei.ique Obbertiis Wercewrde et Tillemuthe, JElla vero 
Blilingham, lleelif, et Wigeclif, Crecam qaoque sacrilego ausu ipsius ecdesiffi ab- 
ripuerant" (lb. 94.) 




^■^ nfotbif , IttAmli . 
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Week after week we examined stone after stone, but there waa no- 
thing further which we felt justified in pronouncing of the Saxon era. 
And so the time passed on, until the subject became all but forgotten. 

At length, in some excavations which became necessary in the inte- 
rior of the nave, at a considerable depth, the foundations of a wall at 
least four feet in thickness were discovered, consisting of stones many of 
them to all appearance water rolled, and all very rudely dressed. This 
was in itself so curious, that a farther search was at once determined 
upon. 

To continue the excavation westward was found difficult, and almost 
impracticable, by reason of interments of old date ; and I therefore de- 
cided upon digging down on each side of the chancel arch, in order to 
ascertain whether these foundations had any connection with the Nor- 
man building. 

The labours of our willing workmen were soon rewarded. As if by 
instinct they soon laid bare the angles of the east end of what I believe 
to be that for which I had long been so anxiously searching, the pious 
toil of Ceolwulph of old. 

Two courses of stone above the footing were quickly exposed. The 
masonry was rude, and the dressing more the product of the pick than 
the chisel ; but the whole work told of men of heavy burdens and un- 
tiring energy. At the south-eastern comer of this ancient relic a huge 
stone lay extended to form the first or lowest course. As this is the 
usual point at which coins or records are found, I could not resist the 
sacrilege of raising it. Its removal disclosed to us a longitudinal cavity 
in the stone below it, exactly such as at the present time is made for the 
reception of documents. Our anxiety and eagerness may be well ima- 
gioed, as we dived hastily and breathlessly down to the bottom of this 
treasure hole in hopeful search for coins or other relics. A reasonable 
feeling was entertained that our belief would be made certainty by the 
discovery of some record of Ceolwulph himself. We were doomed to 
be disappointed ! We were too late by hundreds of years ! The open- 
ing was filled up with rubbish, and not a trace remained of what we 
were willing to believe it once contained. The probability is, that the 
Norman builders of the nave and chancel had known of, and themselves 
ransacked this hiding place of their Saxon predecessors, and had gloried, 
in their comparatively early day, over the disinterment of what, even to 
them, must have been ancient memorials. 

After obtaining measurements and sections of the remains, these old 
stones were again imwillingly consigned to their dark repose, never again 
probably in the time of those who stood curiously watching their rapid 
burial — never again, it may be, for generations to come — to see the day.. 
Be that as it may, there, within the nave of the old church of Wark- 
worth, they lie, and years hence they will be found, if sought for, but 
little changed I warrant after this their latest exposure. 

Should any doubt be entertained as to the antiquity of these remains, 
I may state that the lower courses of our Norman chancel are composed 
of stones which without question formed a part of the earlier structure, 
inasmuch as they are identical in shape and working with those which 
yet remain in Hatu some two feet below them. 
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Another, and yet more curious evidence may be adduced, for whicli I 
am indebted to the sharp eye of our head workman. The base courses 
shewed no appearance of having been chamfered, but there was a distinct 
and decided divergence from the straight line in that portion which had 
been subjected to the action of the weather — a divergence which many 
years exposure to the elemental strife even of this ungenial strip of our 
island can alone explain. 

PLINT IMPLEMENTS.— Jfr. Thompson, of Jarrow, through Mr. 
Longstaffey exhibited a large flint implement, *1\ in. by 3 J in. at the 
broadest part, like an axe-head, beautifully formed, broadfest near the 
front and partially polished at that sharp-edged but somewhat truncated 
part. The flint is of a deep ochreous colour. Also an implement of 
white flint 5j in. by 2^ in. at the broadest part, of a more acute form 
than the other. These interesting objects were both discovered project- 
ing from '* waves" or swellings of alluvial soil at the aestuary of the 
Don near Jarrow, which had been forced up by the weight of heaps of 
ballast at a little distance. Some have supposed that they were brought 
in the ballast, as it is said that an implement similar to the first was 
found in another heap of ballast itself; but this is not forthcoming, and 
the Rev. "Wm. Greenwell states that he has an object, smaller but very 
sinular, wHch was found at the sestuary of the Torkshii-e Don near 
Thome. 

[In a letter to Mr. Lyall, of South Shields, acknowledging receipt of 
a photograph of the larger flint, Mr. Evans of Nash Mills, Hemel 
Hempstead, says : — "It seems to be a very fine example of its kind. 
I should be inclined to attribute it to the ordinary stone period of this 
country, as it is precisely of the same character, as far as I can see, to 
numerous other specimens which have from time to time been found in 
various parts of England. I have seen a considerable number of them 
from Norfolk, one as much as nine or ten inches in length. As 
far as I can judge, this from Jarrow has been fractured at the more 
pointed end. Though not so carefully ground as at the cutting part, 
the axes of this class usually have the asperities in other parts, which 
are left in roughly chipping them out, partially smoothed down by 
smoothing. The form, as you observe, is quite distinct from that of 
the implements from the Drift, and there is no reasonable doubt but 
that it belongs to a much later period."] 

Br. Bruce, in allusion to the occurrence of older flints in the Hoxne 
and Amiens drifts (see Yol. IV., 153), called attention to a letter in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, stating that in excavating the gravel at the 
Rotherhithe entrance of the Grand Surrey Dock, in 1859, clay tobacco- 
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pipes were found at from 20 to 30 feet below the present surface. \_Mr, 
Edwa/rd Tindall, pipe-maker, of Bridlington, the writer of the letter, 
has since addressed Dr. Bruce on the subject. He states that Mr. Dins- 
dale, who gave him the pipes, had himself brought them from the gravel 
bed. Mr, Anfield of Bridlington Quay also gave him a tobacco-pipe 
shortly after it was brought up from a depth of 36 feet from the surface. 
But it seems that this find was only in deepening Mr. Anfield' s well 6 
- feet, and is readily accounted for ; as is the occurrence of many flint 
objects of Mr. Tindall's extensive collection at 6ft. 7in. below the 
present surface and from 3 to 6 in. deep in the upper part of the drift 
gravel on which Bridlington town stands. Some of them are very 
similar to the specimens figured by M. Boucher de Perthes.] 

DEKISESBTJEN. — Mr, Longstaffe read a paper by Jl/r. William CouU 
son of Grindstone-Law, near Matfen, relative to the site of this battle, 
fought in 634 by King Oswald against the British invader. King Ced- 
walla ; prefacing it with the scanty documentary evidence. 

Nennius names the battle Catscaul, which an annotator queries Catis- 
gualy the battle within the Wall. The annals of Wales call it Cantscaul, 

Beda says that Cedwalla was slain "at a place called in English 
Deniaeshumay i. e. Mivtis Denui,^'*'^ The place was shown to his day 
where Oswald, being about to engage, erected a wooden cross, and to the 
same day men cut chips off this relic and gathered moss from its surface. 
The cross being fixed, the army, at Oswald's desire, knelt in prayer, 
and advanced towards the enemy with the first dawn of day. " The 
place in the English tongue is called Sefenfelthy which may be rendered 
into Latin as Calestis camptis, which name it anciently received from 
a certain presage of future events, signifying that there the heavenly 
trophy was to be raised, the heavenly victory begun, and heavenly 
miracles be wrought to this day. It is a place near that Wall, to the 
north, Tvdth which, to restrain the attacks of the barbarians, the Romans 
girt Britain from sea to sea." Thither the brothers of the church of 
Hexham, which was near, repaired annually on the day before that of 
Oswald's death and watched all night, and since that custom spread they 
had lately built a church there. 

Leland says that " There is a fame that Oswald won the batelle at 
Halydene a 2' myles est from S. Oswaldes Asche. And that Haliden 
is it that Beda caullith Havenfeld. And men thereaboute yet finde 
smaule wod crossis in the grounde." 

Camden (ed. 1587) reads thus: — "If Cilumum was not here [at 
Chollerford], in which the second wing of the Astures had their station, 
it was in the neighbourhood at Sciltcester in Muro, where, after Sigga, a 

* " Unde dicitur : * Ceedes CedwallsB Denisi cursus coercuit.' " (Hen. Hunt.) 

' In the proportions mentioned in vol. iv. p. 56, this measurement would be nearly 
three modem miles, and suits the real distance. 
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nobleman, had treacherously slain Elfwald, king of the Northumbrians, 
a church was erected by the faithful in honour of Cuthbert, and of Os- 
wald, whose name has so outdone the other, that, the old name being 
obliterated, it is now called S, Oswaldes, This Oswald, king of the 

Northumbrians, slew in just battle, near this place, Cedualla. 

That place of victory posterity called Heafonfield, i. e. campus cselestie, 
which to-day, in the same sense, is called Sdledon" And then follow 
some verses from a metrical life of St. Oswald to Beda*s effect, that then 
was known the cause why the place had previously been called Heven- 
feld as a presage of such a battle, and that the brethren of Hexham there 
constructed a chapel in honour of St. Oswald. That the present St. 
Oswald is the locality meant by Camden is obvious from his placing it 
between Collerford, where the Wall, he says, joined by an arched 
bridge, and Portgate. 

Symeon (de Gestis, under 788), in mentioning the death of Elfwald 
"in the place which is called Scytlescester near the Wall," certainly 
states that on the spot where he was slain a church was built to the 
honour of God and SS. Cuthbert and Oswald. And as his body was 
taken for burial to Hexham, with a great company of monks and the 
chanting of clergy, it may be inferred that Scytlescester was not far off. 

In more modem times St. Oswald's rather than Halton has been 
identified with Heavenfield, and Scytlescester has been forgotten.* A 
field close to St. Oswald's, but south of the Wall (the chapel being on 
the north of that barrier), called Moulds close or the Mould close, is 
traditionally pointed out as the scene of battle ; sculls and swordhilts (?) 
having, as it is said, been ploughed up there. Wallis (ii. 113) says that 
near the chapel was found a silver object like the Durham seal, which 
comprised insertions of a head of Jupiter (for St. Oswald) and a cross. 

Halton has its bum and chapel, but some have thought that neither 
at St. Oswald's nor Halton was the battle fought very near to the site 
of any chapel, but that Beda's language favours, or at least leaves room 
for, the belief that Denisesbum was some little distance from Heaven- 
field. Of Dilston, (from a dim similarity between Devilswater and 
Denisesbum,) Cockley, Hallington, Bingfield, and the Erring-bum, ewck 
has had its advocator. 

Mr. Coulson, from tradition, features, and names, considers that the 
district about three miles north from ^[alton, comprising Duns-moor, 
was the scene of action ; that the dene north of it, through which a bum 
flows into Erring-bum, was Denisesbume ; and that a burial on Grun- 
eton-law, which is immediately contiguous, may probably be that of 
Cedwalla. The following is Mr. Coulson's description: — 

Grindstone-law, locally Grunston-law, is in the most eastern nook of 
Saint John Lee parish. It forms a link of a chain of hills which stretch 
from north-east to south-west, and divide the plain extending east- 
wards to the sea from the mountainous district on the west. 

The gently-sloping elevation of its southern side terminates abruptly 

* A defaced Roman altar stands or stood in the chapel-yard. 
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ill the outcrop of its strata, and its northern surface is therel)y formed 
into a rugged and precipitous outline, which, when viewed in profile at a 
distance, has been aptly likened to that of a human face. On the north 
this promontory is confronted by another hill of similar conformation^ 
the summit of which is called Moot-law, situate in the parish of Stam- 
fordham. A defile is formed at the junction of their bases, in which 
flows westward to Erring-bum a bum whose name has fallen into ob- 
scurity. 

The top of the Grunston-law is encircled by an excavation or ditch, 
and, on the southern edge of this enclosure, which comprises an area of 
about two acres, a conical mound or hillock swells to a point elevated a 
few feet above the adjacent plain surface.* 

In substance Grunston-law consists of alternate layers of limestone, 
coal, freestone, and shale, and this series is twice repeated in the extent 
of its whole height above the vale. The summit is limestone, so broken 
off from its fellow on the opposite hill as to form a rounded promontory. 
Immediately below this Hmestone is a thin seam of poor coal, and 
several openings have been made on the line of the entrenchment on the 
north-west side, apparently to get at the coal. Some sandstone, too, 
has recently been taken out to build a dike. This top freestone, being 
very impure in composition, is the worst of the series for grinding pur- 
poses ; the best of which, however, do not possess the qualities essen- 
tial to an efficient grindstone. As any sandstone may make a grindstone 
at a pinch, it is quite possible that a grindstone may have been made 
from it ; but that it ever enjoyed the most contracted local celebrity as 
a grindstone quarry, is quite incompatible with the obvious extent of 
the workings, and beyond the fair limits of probability. 

I have often stood on the mound, counting the sheep on an evening 
in ignorance of my position, and might long have continued to do so but 
for the information derived from a stranger who requested me to accom- 
pany him to Duns-moor, where, according to tradition, a battle had been 
fought in ancient times, and to point out to him the marks upon it said 
to have been used for entrenchments on that occasion. We passed over 
Grunston-law, and he detected the ditches and explained their purpose. 
After shewing him the moor, he informed me that, as Duns-moor bore a 
closer aflfinity to Denises-bum (where the battle was chronicled as taking 
place) than any known spot within the vicinity, he had purposely come 
to inspect its appearances. He now concluded that the excavations on 
the moor had never been intended for nor used as fortifications, and 
abandoned the identity he had expected to prove. His visit however 
led me to assume that, after all, the historical event might really be 
that which hitherto had only been known to me though the obscure 
traditions of the battle of Duns-moOT. 

Duns-moor lies insulated from Bingfield by a distance of nearly two 

^ *^ About a mile east of Bingfield is another small entrenchment on a hill called 
Orinstone-law ; the north-east part has been destroyed in quarrying for stone, and 
the whole thing is very obscure, but it seems to have been nearly square, about two 
acres, with an entrance on the west side, which was defended by a tumulus. There 
are two ditches, diverging from each other, on Duns-moor, which seem more natural 
than artificial." (Maclauchlan's Watling Street, accompanied by a plan of the Law.) 

VOL. V. H 
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miles, and is simply an extension of Grunston-law. The plot of poor 
land, to which the term applies, reaches within 200 yards of the camp, 
and, until the modem fence, which now appends its western portion to 
Bingfield-comb, had been set up. Duns-moor and Grunston-law-moor 
would know no distinction. For all purposes involved in this enquiry 
they are identical, as Duns-moor. 

The legend says that the moor took its name from a General Dun who 
gained a victory there against great odds. Concealing his army in the 
trenches which yet stretch across the moor, and which traversed his ad- 
versaries' path, he attacked and routed them by surprise. These marks 
are unadapted to the purposes of warfare, and history is silent in refer- 
ence to General Dun, but had the name been merely descriptive of the 
colour of the herbage, it would have been Dun-moor, or Brown-moor, of 
which there are several instances. 

At the bottom of the hill, and at the distance of about 400 yards from 
the camp, a point of the substratum projects from beneath its barriers to 
the extent of about 200 yards, and forms the breadth of the plain. This 
piece of land, being incumbent on limestone, has always been dry, and 
lies a little above the adjacent surface. Its area may be about 6 acres, 
and its site is encircled on its east, north, and north-west sides by a lair 
of peat earth, the unquestionable relics of a former lake, or morass. On 
the east side of this tablet, between it and the bog, there formerly 
existed an upshot spring of considerable volume, called Hell's-cothem 
(caldron). It was supposed to be unfathomable, and the boiling-Hke 
motion of its water was attributed to its connection with subterraneous 
fire. In connection with this spot, the following story is extant : — Once 
upon a time, a team of oxen, yoked to a wain, were engaged on the top 
of the hill, when, from some unexplained cause, the beasts became un- 
manageable, and furiously dashed down the bank towards the Cothem. 
On passing over the brow of a decli\dty midway between the top and 
the bottom some accident brought the stang (pole) into violent collision 
with the ground, producing a deep laceration, from the bottom of which 
a well that yet remains first sprang up. Unarrested by this obstacle, 
onwards the oxen swept down the bank (the abrasion occasioned* by 
their wild descent being still traceable in the course of the weU strand) 
towards the infernal Cothem, in which oxen, wain, and driver sank for 
ever, the horns of the oxen alone excepted, which were shortly after 
cast out by the unusual surging of the fountain. Such is the legend. 
About fifty years since the two landlords of the estates divided by the 
bum deepened its channel, and having cut through a stratum which lay 
across its bed and below the level of the Cothem, the water which was 
wont to boil to its surface found a subterranean outlet to Denises-bum. 
Grass covers its site, and the tradition is sinking into forgetfulness, 
living still, however, in the memory of many. Some there are who 
have seen the Cothem in its pristine state, and remember the awe which 
the story imparted to a sight of it. [Mr. Coulson thinks that the death 
of Cedwall on the Law, and the consequent flight of his army, may be 
dimly shadowed in the tradition ; the wain being the baggage, the oxen 
the army.] 
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This cradle of the church, unknown and disregarded as cradles gener- 
ally are by adults, now offers to be the handmaid to Hygeia, to become 
the channel of the life-sustaining water of fountains on its west side to 
the heart of the coalfield on the east. Denises- vale presents the only 
practical medium of communication, the projected aqueduct supple- 
mentary to the Whittle-dean waterworks passing right through it. 

On my breaking through its thin covering of sward, the mound was 
found to consist of a mixture of earth and stones. At length the point 
of a fast sandstone was reached. While clearing this of its covering, 
some human bones were found. The stone was a rough elliptical block, 
without inscription or tool marks, 6| feet in mean diameter, and 2^ 
feet thick. Unable to dislodge it without help, I cut it into portable 
blocks, and found the granulated limestone of the native rock beneath. 
Through this I sank, and soon came to another freestone. In endea- 
vouring to raise it it broke, and one end fell into the tomb below. 
Taking out a wedge-shaped stone from the other end to admit light, I 
obtained a distinct view of the interior. Nothing appeared above the 
lair of soft earth with which the bottom was lined but a shc>ulder blade 
and a rib. I then crept through the aperture into the inside, and pro- 
ceeded to the north end, where, from a niche in the rock, I drew out 
the front part of the skull and a jaw, in which the teeth were perfect 
and close set. These I returned to the niche, and, on my way back- 
wards, probed the earthy stratum and found the joints of the spine, the 
hip, and thigh bones, which lay crosswise. The body seemed to lie in 
a sleeping position, with the head to the north. The length of the tomb 
is about H|, the breadth 2^, and height 2 J feet. The roof consisted of 
three strong stones like * throughs,' one end of which rested on a ledge 
of the limestone rock in which the tomb is cut, and the other on four 
upright stones which formed the other side. I replaced the broken 
cover, and returned the earth, &c., over it. 

If history avers nothing to the contrary, it may be fairly assumed 
that these bones are the remains of Cedwalla. The south side of the 
camp, unfavoured by natural protection, would present the most vulner- 
able point of attack. There Cedwalla would fall, and there nature's 
patrimony of ground be assigned to him. The usage of exposing the 
body of a fallen enemy would not weigh with Oswald in his first act as 
a politic king and an obedient Christian. 

The source of Denises-bum has been chosen for the joining point of 
three lords* lands, three townships, and three parishes, Stamfordham, Cor- 
bridge, "and St. John Lee, by an abrupt deflection of their boundaries. 
At the same point the vale is crossed by an old Roman way called Cobb's- 
causey, a name which it has transferred with its office to the existing 
road between Ryal and Whittington. Tradition says that one General 
Cobb, marching his army across here, and stopped by the bog, caused the 
causeway to be laid across the vale. Hence the present road, and the 
association of his name with it, the well, the fields, and every point of 
interest in the vicinity of the spot, where some remains of the causey 
may still be seen. The place held a very prominent position amongst 
favourite ghost haunts. 
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Hallington township has its ' holy well/ but no legends in reference 
to it. Its soil is fertUe, its aspect southern, its boundary well defined, 
and it is curiously appended to the parish of St. John Lee. 

Singfield village was probably for long the only inhabited place in 
the township of the same name. Grunston-law and Duns-moor, occupy- 
ing its eastern boundary, would form a portion of the 'town-land,' 
and be depastured in common by the occupiers of Bingfield ' in-field.' 
The farm lying to the west of the Law is termed Bingfield East-quarter. 

St. Oswald's, commanding in position, and contiguous to the Eoman 
barrier, is a probable scene of conflict during the Roman occupation. 
Human bones and rusty armour at such a place afford no reliable testi- 
mony. Except the * strand ' of the Crag-well, St. Oswald's has no 
water of any kind north of the Wall at a less distance than two miles. 
Indeed the river Tyne is nearer than either the Swallow or the Erring, 
and, in a deacriptian of the place, would not have been overlooked by 
the most imp^oct delineator. 

St. Oswald's chapel stands on a levd with, and at the distance of 130 
yards from the Well. 

At the point where the road from Halton to Hexham crosses Watling 
Street there stands an old bouse called the Chantry. 



MONTHLY MEETIKO OF THE SOCIETY, 

7 M(Mrchy 1860. 

John Clayton, Esq., V.P., in the Chrir. 

Donations of Books. — From the Btstorical Society of Ltmeashire and 
Cheshire, Their Transactions, Vol. XI., 1858-9. — From the Canadian 
Institute, The Canadian Journal, January. — From the Aihe Cochet, 
Carte ArchSologique du departement de la Seine Inferieure^ 

Books Pubchased bt Subscbiption. — Dugdale's Visitation of York- 
shire, 1655-6, Surtees Society. The Gentleman's Magazine. 

Obdeb of Pboceedinos. — Eeaohed, that all papers announced in the 
circulars convening meetings shall take precedence of miscellaneous 
business. 

FLINT IMPLEMENTS.— Jfr. Th&mae Cape, of Bridlington, through 
Mr, W, H. Brochett, exhibited a number of ancient implements of flint 
and stone, portions of the collections of Mr. Barugh, an intelligent far- 
mer and Mr. Thomas Eox, of Bridlington.^ A perforated axe-head 8 

1 An axe of yellowisli and brown flint, about 5} inches long, was found on 16 June^ 
1860, at Sewerby, near Bridlington, by Mr. Fox. 
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inches long, found near Lisset, near Skipsea, was remarkably fine. 
Among the flints there were a circular knife and a small white flint 
arrowhead with only one barb. 

ENGLISH COIN. — Jf/r. Joseph Garnett presented a half-crown of 
Charles I., found at Newcastle, and bearing the mint mark of a bell. 

FURTHER DISCOVERIES AT CARLISLE.— iV. Bruce exhibited 
drawings of British and Roman remains lately discovered at Carlisle, 
communicated by Mr. McKie of that city. Amongst them were lamps 
and a sculptured sacrificial figure with a palm-branch. There was also 
a palstave, found at Aspatria. He then read the following paper : — 

At our last monthly meeting, I had the pleasure of laying before the 
members an interesting fragment of an important Roman inscription dis- 
covered at Carlisle. Since that period another inscribed stone has been 
exhumed on the same spot. As usual, the stone is fractured. In the last 
example we had the lower lines of the inscription complete. In this case, 
the fracture is vertical, and the right hand portion of the stone is alto- 
gether wanting. Hence, though we have a portion of every line of the 
inscription, we have not one complete. In aU probability, the present 
fr'agment is only half of the original. When whole, it has, seemingly, 
been a square tablet, with a circular recess at the bottom. It may 
have been placed over a statue, the head of which occupied the recess. 
The stone, as we now have it, is 1ft. llin. long, Ifk. 3in. broad, and 
4in. thick. The sides are panelled. The margin of the face of the 
tablet is tastefully adorned by a moulding of the cable pattern. The 
letters of the inscription are very clearly cut, and possess a beauty of 
form well worthy the attention of modem type-foimders. The following 
is the inscription : — dei hebc. . . . — victi coi. . . . — tibvs 

PKO S . . . COMMlLITOir . , . BABHABOBV . . . OB VIBTV 

. , . — p SEXTANiv. . . . — TAT TBAiA. . . Somc ligatuTcs (or tied 
letters) are introduced in the inscription, but they are of a very simple 
description. They are indicated in the foregoing copy by a smaller 
type. Judging from the charsujter of the letters and the simplicity of 
the ligatures, the inscription is probably not later than the time of 
Heliogabalus. The inscription is quite new in its character ; and hence, 
if complete, would probably present some fresh phase of society in 
Roman Britain. Judging from the portion of the circular recess at the 
bottom which is deficient, we have as yet only got the half of the in- 
scription. It is a hazardous, and, for historical purposes, an unsatisfac- 
tory thing, in such circumstances, to draw upon the imagination for the 
remainder. The stone was probably set up iu a temple of Hercules, 
who amongst his other titles, reckoned those of InvicttM and Conservator, 
traces of which appear in the inscription. One peculiarity of the stone 
is that the name of the deity is in the genitive case. The word governing 
it is wanting, so that we do not know ths precise fonn of dedicatiozu 
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Perhaps the word numini (to the deity) is to be supplied ; or perhaps 
the dedication is to some fellowship of the priests or worshippers of the 
god — Sodalicio cultorum Herculis ; or it may be that the word fanum 
is on the missing part of the stone; in which case the first lines of the 
inscription would simply announce the fact that this was a temple of 
Hercules. Our chairman, Mr. Clayton, informs me that he saw at 
Verona a slab containing the words Fanum Herculis. This slab, or the 
statue which probably accompanied it, has evidently been set up ** for the 
safety " {pro salute) of some individual or body of men. If we take the 
words as they stand before us, they read, "For the safety of our foreign 
fellow soldiers, on account of their valour." In this case the inscription 
has been made by Italian troops, in honour of some auxiliary cohort 
or ala with whom they had co-operated. This interpretation breathes a 
more kindly feeling than we would expect from Latin soldiers. The 
word harharus, as applied to foreign troops, is exceedingly rare in 
Roman inscriptions — if, indeed, another example besides this can be found. 
It is not impossible that, should the remainder of the inscription be 
found, the occasion of its erection may prove to have been a successful 
onslaught of the Romans on the barbarians of Caledonia. It will be 
in the recollection of most of us, that at Kirkandrews, a village to the 
west of Carlisle, there is an altar which has been erected to some deity 
whose name is lost — oh res trans vallum prospers gestas — on account of 
achievements prosperously performed beyond the Wall. Of the remainder 
of the Carlisle inscription little is certain, excepting that one Publius 
Sextanius or Sextantius seems to have had some hand in it. This is 
not a name known in Roman story. The discovery of another in- 
scription, so soon after the one described at our last meeting, shows how 
rich the site of Carlisle is in historic relics of the Roman era. Should 
any event, toward or untoward, require the rebuilding of the present 
city, a mass of historical lore would probably be disinterred which in 
real value would amply repay the cost of the operation. 

The Chairman remarked that thus much might be gathered from 
what remained of the inscription : That it was a votive tablet erected 
in the temple of Hercules by Publius Sextantius, a Roman soldier, for 
the safety or wellbeing of his foreign fellow-soldiers out of respect for 
their valour. The garrisons of the Roman Wall were all composed of 
foreign troops, but the officers were Roman. The term used in the in- 
scription, " ho/rhariy^ was applied by the Greeks to aU other nations 
but their own : — ^by the Romans, to all nations but those of Greece and 
Rome. A photograph of the stone was exhibited by the chairman, and 
it was suggested that less than one-half of the inscription was wanting. 

DRINKING TRIPODS.— Jfr. Fairless, Hexham, had sent for exhi- 
bition a tripod bronze vessel, about 1 1 inches high, and 5 inches in 
diameter at the bowl. The spout is destitute of ornament, but round 
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the bowl is a belt of raised ornamental Lombardics of tbe fourteenth 
century, similar in design and treatment to those used on bells. It was 
discovered in draining a field in Hexhamshire, near the old road passing 
the Linnels and by Ladycrossbank into the county of Durham. The 
founder's stock of letters for casting, which Mr. White explained were, 
as at present, used like moveable types, has not been extensive, the in- 
scription being the following benison : — ^ bene seit ki bcn beig for 
Bene seit hi bein heit, Beni soit qui hien hoit, (Be it well with him 
who drinks well.) 

This rhyming phrase [writes Mr. Way,] shews us that the tripod 
was used in festive potations — a mediaeval toddy-kettle in fact ; — whereas 
I have generally supposed such tripods were used as ewers, in accordance 
with the legend on one I saw in I^orfolk, venez laver, ** Come and 
wash,'' the ablutions at table after meals being a matter of more marked 
observance when forks were not in fashion. 

We have not many objects of this class bearing inscriptions. All 
such, however, perhaps with one exception, known to me, have legends 
in old French, which may probably present some dialectical peculiarities 
from which a skilful philologer might fix more closely the origin of 
these works in metal. I have a notion that they were produced in the 
northern parts of France, or else in those parts of Flanders where French 
was the prevalent language. Dinan is a town which I have conjectured 
may have produced many of them. Your county has produced not a 
few, but generally not ornamented. 

The late Col. Howard had a remarkable bronze cooling vessel, or 
caldron, of the same date as Mr. Fairless's, and with highly ornamented 
letters, almost identical in character. It bears the name of the maker, 
in Latin : vilelmvs angetel me fecit fleei, and the following French 
distich : — 

1^ Je 8US pot de graunt lionhur 

Viaunde a faire de bon savbeur. 
f . e. 

Je suis pot de grand bonnuer 

Yiande k faire de bon saveur. 

(14 Arch., plate 52.) A brass ewer was found in Eoxburghshire, and 
is preserved in the museum at Kelso, to which I would invite attention, 
as bearing a bilingual inscription which seems to throw some light on 
the question of the country where these metal vessels were manufac- 
tured. On this example we find the words Neemt water ^ ** Take the 
water,'' much as the " Yenez laver.'* These words are followed by the 
French Prendea leave (Prendez Teau), equivalent to the former. 

On a mazer of the fifteenth century I find the notion of a good 
drinker thus quaintly expressed — 

Sit yo still, and kepe at rest, 
Drinke ye may, among the beste ; 
Hoso wylletb God to plese 
Let bys neybor syt at ese. 
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I wish Mr. Fairless's toddy-kettle could yield some aroma of the 
olden times to reveal to as what was the cheering liquid which the 
vessel was destined to dispense. Was it mead, or the favorite celia, or 
freshly seethed ale in which our forefathers so much delighted ? 

[ J/r. FairleMy in a suhsequent communication, states that Mr. Wylam 
Walker has three or four uninscrihed vessels of the same material, 
foimd on cutting the railway west of Haydon Bridge. One is rather 
similar to Mr. Pairless's, a second is a kaUpot, 15 in. height by 15 in. 
diam., a third is another, 5 in. height by 7^ in. diam., and a fourth is 
a thin pan, 15 in. diam., by 2^ in. height.] 

Br, Charlton added the following remarks on this class of vessels 
generally : — 

The bronze tripod vessels, in shape very closely resembling our modem 
coffee-pots, have been frequently assigned to a very early period, from 
the rudeness of the workmanship, the localities in which they have been 
found, and the general tendency to ascribe all objects in bronze to a 
Boman or Celtic period. In the Society's collection there are three of 
these ancient tripod vessels, and two of them have the spout terminating 
in a rude serpent's head, such as is generally supposed to indicate Scan- 
dinavian workmanship. We are not ourselves inclined to regard these 
objects as either Scandinavian or Boman. They have not the peculiar 
features of Scandinavian design, and they are assuredly wanting in the 
elegance of form and perfection of workmanship so characteristic of old 
Boman art. Very few, if any, of these tripods have been discovered in 
direct proximity to undoubted Boman remains ; but, from time to time, 
they have been found associated with relics which we usually refer to 
the Celtic period. The absence of inscriptions on these vessels have 
always rendered their age a matter of question ; and, moreover, so few 
bear any ornamentation at all, that little can be determined from this 
feature. We might be inclined to believe that some of the better and 
more ornate examples are Boman, while the ruder ones were cast at a 
later period, in imitation of these examples. These tripod vessels, from 
their small size and the imperishable nature of the thick bronze of which 
they were composed, have resisted the inroads of time, bad usage, and 
weather, better than most other materials which may have been hidden 
with them. They have often, therefore, been found alone, buried deep 
in peat mosses, far away from any present habitation ; but, more than 
once, the articles found in their immediate vicinity have belonged to 
the mediaBval period of our history, rather than to a more remote 
antiquity. Thus, about eight years ago, a bronze tripod vessel of tliifl 
character was found in the Share Moss, near BeUingham ; and close to 
it were about 400 silver coins of the Edwardian era, with coins of Alex- 
ander III. of Scotland, and several from the mint at Durham and New- 
castle. The mere fact of the coins being found near the tripod vessel 
would suggest that it was at all events in use at the period referred 
to, but did not prove that it was not manufactured at a much earlier 
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date. We can now, however, prodnce a bronze tripod yessel, of the 
usual coffee-pot shape, but of undoubted mediaeval workmanship. 

[Dr. Charlton, in addition to this Hexham instance, refers to Col. 
Howard's, mentioned by Mr. Way.] Both these must be admitted to 
belong to medisBval times ; and we see no reason why the others, with- 
out mark or letter, should not be referred to a similar recent period of 
our history. A curious confirmation of the correctness of our views 
regarding these bronze tripods is to be found in a MS. of the fourteenth 
century, now in the British Museum. Here numbers of these bronze 
tripod caldrons are depicted as in daily use, some of them being exactly 
similar in shape to that bearing the old French inscription, and figured 
in the Arch(Bologia. Moreover, in this same MS. we have a figure of an 
attendant carrying a tripod (coffee-pot) shaped vessel, exactly similar 
to those now in the Society's collections. In the other hand he bears a 
dish or platter ; and possibly warm drink, or spiced wine, was handed 
to the guests in these vessels. The inscription on the Hexham tripod 
vessel would in such case be peculiarly appropriate.' 

GOTHIC V, CLASSIC— JIfr. R B. Wilson, architect, Alnwick, 
exhibited large drawings by him of the Forum of Rome, restored, as a 
creditable type of the classic styles of architecture ; and of a cluster of 
mediaeval cathedrals, churches, and domestic buildings existing in Eng- 
land. The object was to afford a fair means of judging between the 
styles in reference to modem adaptations. York and Durham cathedrals 
justly take a prominent position. [Mr. Wilson has since obtained very 
handsome photograms of these drawings.] He also exhibited a restored 
view of Brinkbum interior, and drawings of buildings, old and new, 
upon which he has been professionally engaged, including Cheswick 
House, the arrangements at Alnwick Cemetery, Kyloe Church, buildings 
at Alnmouth, &c, 

CHIBBURIT PRECEPTORY.— Jfr. Wilson also presented detailed 
views and elevations of this interesting building, and read some "new 
notes " thereon. A previous paper, alluded to by Mr. Wilson, was read 
by Mr. Woodman, at the Newcastle Congress of the Archaeological In- 
stitute, and, since the reading of Mr. Wilson's, has been published in 17 
Arch. Journal, 35. Mr. Woodman observes that the establishment was 
possibly founded by the Fitz-WiUiams, the tenants in chief, or by the 
Widdringtons, who held under them in the twelfth century, and whose 
arms may be intended by a defaced quarterly escutcheon over the chapel 
doorway. He then cites the following evidences : — 1. Bishop Kellaw's 
return (in his Register) of the Hospitallers' goods in 1313, before the 

2 See an article by Mr. T. Hudson Turner on Drinking Customs, in the ArchsQologi- 
cal Journal for 1845. 
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acquisitioii of the Templars' lands. The house of Chipbum was then 
worth 10/. yearly. 2. The document mentioned by Mr. Wilson, and 
printed by Br. Eaine, viz., a grant by Bobert Grosthette, formerly 
master and keeper of the house of the hospital of St. John at Chibbum. 
It is witnessed by brother John de Crauinne, the preceptor of Chibbum, 
Alan and Eobert, clerks, of the same place, and others.' 3. The Hos- 
pitallers' rental in England, in 1338, (published by the Camden 
Society), wherein, under " bajulia (bailiwick) de Chibum," we find 
that brother John de BUton the preceptor, brother John Dacombe 
the chaplain, and brother Simon Dengayne, and some enumerated 
servants of the household, resided at Chibbum. The manor-house 
was ruinous, and Mr. Parker attributes the present buildings to a 
period immediately succeeding. That this is the date of the chapel 
is admitted on all hands. 4. The crown minister's account, in 1540, 
after the Dissolution, mentioning the manor of Chibbum as parcel of 
the possessions of the late preceptory of Mount St. John, in Yorkshire, 
and the chaplain performing divine service there. 5. The grant of the 
manor to Sir John Widdrington and Cuthbert Musgrave in 1563. 
6. The will and inventory in 1593 of Hector Widdrington, a constable 
of horsemen of Berwick, and natural son of Sir John ; his chattels at 
Berwick were worth 55Z. 11«. 2d,; and he had com at Chibbum, 
with divers household chattels, worth 4/. 9«. 2d, 7. The survey for 
the crown in 1717, after the attainder of Lord Widdrington. Two of 
the fields are called St. John's-flatt-meadow and St. John's-pasture. 8. A 
survey made for Sir George Warren, hart., a subsequent owner, in 1768. 
* ' The mansion house at Low Chibbum is the remains of a religious 
house. The walls and timber are extraordinary good, but the slate is 
much out of repair. It has never been pointed, nor any of the rooms 
ceiled. The slate ought to be taken off, dressed over, and what it falls 
short made up with new. The tenants make themselves conveniences 
for stables, &c., out of what were formerly a chapel and parlours." The 
manor is now Lord Vernon's. 

Mr. "Wilson's paper is printed below. 

Having undertaken, with the sanction of the Yenerable Archdeacon 
of Lindisfame, the task of surveying and delineating every church in 

3 A remarkable document. ** Frater Robertus Grosthette quondam magister et eustw 
domus hospitalis Sancti Johannis de Cbibume — Priori et monachis de Insula, totam 
illam quietam clamacionem quam Adam filius Roberti Tcmpleman tenens noster de 
Houbume fecit eisdem — de communa eujusdam petariae. — Presens scriptum aigUU 
domus de Chiburne impressione roboravi. 11 iis tcstibus Fratre Jobanne de Crauinne 
tunc precepto*'e de Chiburne — Alano et Roberto tunc clericis de Ghiburn et aliis. — 
Sealf a cross." (Raine's No. Dm. App. 116, from Durham Treasury, ij. j. Special., 
H. iij.) 
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his archdeaconry, my investigatioiis led me to Warkworth, where the 
courtesy of the vicar introduced me to what he considered a most in- 
teresting but somewhat enigmatical ruin in his neighbourhood — Chib- 
bum. The great archaeological interest I found the remains to possess, 
on attentive examination, induced me to return for three successive 
days, and to make a most careful delineation of every part of the build- 
ings, stone by stone, which drawings I have now the honour to present 
to the Society. I have made no research for historical accounts of the 
place, as I learned that a paper, yet unpublished, had been read by one 
of the members of the Society ; but I see, among the copies of charters 
printed in Raine's I^orth Diurham, a document mentioning the original 
building as the Hospital of St. John de Chibbum. 

All mention of Chibbum, in any of the works on I^orthumberland, is 
bare and scanty always; and more than once incorrect. Mackenzie 
merely says : — ** Chibbum is a very old strong building, which has been 
moated round ; and the rivulet which passes it co;ild eiasily be diverted 
into the ditch in times of danger." Hodgson goes so far as to say : — 
"It is a massive old-fashioned stone building, with a chinmey like a 
huge buttress projecting from its south gable. I see no ground to be- 
lieve that the building, now occupied as a bam here, was ever a chapel 
belonging to the established church, either in papal times, or since the 
Reformation, as some have supposed." But, in Turner's valuable book 
on Domestic Architecture, tiie subject is treated at greater length. 
Finding that the conclusions drawn in this more modem and important 
notice are not quite correct, and knowing also, that the opinions ex- 
pressed in it are likely to be consulted for ultimate decision in any con- 
tested point, I deemed it would not be uninteresting to the Society to 
hear the evidence of the stones themselves. 

The passage referred to is as follows : — " But the preceptory of the 
Hospitallers, at Chibbum, existing now almost as it was left by the 
brethren, affords too curious and interesting a subject to be passed over. 
. . . The building formed a hollow square, into which there was one 
gateway ;* and in all probability all the entrances to the building were 
from the court yard. The principal dwelling-house, which was at the 
west end, is still almost perfect. It is a long, low building of two sto- 
ries, having external chimneys at the south end, and others in the 
centre. The windows on the second floor were built with corbels, pro- 
bably to attack assailants who were beneath.* Internally, we find the 
partition of oak plank placed in a groove at top and bottom, with 
a narrow reed ornament on the face three inches in thickness, placed 
at a distance of twelve inches apart, the interstices filled with 

* '' The principal entrance was by an arched gateway into the court on the north 
side. The dwelling-house is of two stories and has been divided into three apart- 
ments on each floor. On the ground floor is a passage with a low arched doorway, 
and there are four muUioned windows, two of three lights and the others of two lights 
each." (Woodman.) 

* ** The windows of the upper floor opening towards the west are now flush with 
the wall, being of comparatively modem construction, but originally they appear to 
have rested on corbels projecting about 12 inches." (Ibid.) 
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loam.* The cliiinneys are of great size, having one veiy large stone over 
the opening for the fireplace. The steps to the second story are solid 
bloi^ks of wood, those beneath being of stone.' The ceiHng of the 
ground floor is of oak moulded,* upon which are laid narrow oak planks, 
having their undersides smoothed, and a reed ornament on them, so as 
not to require plaster. The south side was formed by the chapel, which 
is of excellent ashlar work. At the east end is the great window ; and 
the chapel has this peculiarity — there is an upper floor of about two- 
thirds its length from the west, still remaining, with the fireplace at the 
proper level. This has clearly been part of the original plan, and is a 
good example of the domestic chapel as described in previous chapters ; 
and it communicates with the dwelling. There is a similar instance of 
this in a chapel within the keep at "Warkworth Castle. The east and 
north sides are missing ; they doubtless contained the inferior dwelling 
rooms, stables, &c." 

That part of the building called in the foregoing account the "prin- 
cipal dwelling house," instead of being part of the fourteenth century 
edifice, as conjectured, is clearly indicated by the character of the 
masonry to be post- Reformation work. It is biiilt in the semi-fortified, 
semi-domestic style that prevailed in those fierce times when every 
man's house was his castle as well as his home. I incline to fix the 
precise date as immediately suceeeding the Beformation, for this 
reason : when the dwelling house was building, advantage was taken 
of the fact of the chapel being in good preservation, and in disuse, to 
secure additional chamber accommodation. The floor, described in the 
before-quoted passage as only extending two-thirds the length of the 
chapel, was inserted ; and fireplaces and doors made precisely similar in 
character to those of the new house, to make it thus available. The 
floor, however, extended the whole length of the chapel ; for a door, 
leading to other apartments in an adjacent building, now in ruins, is 
situated on the very angle which is erroneously supposed not to have 
been floored. (See drawing at A.) I can well imagine it would be 
difficult to come to any other conclusion, after taking up the fallacious 
opinion that the work was all of one period ; because the floor brought 
up to the east end cuts the east window in two. But, as will be seen 
from my drawings, the east window was filled up to meet this con- 
tingency, and two small square apertures left in the interstice — the one 
to Hght the upper fioor, the other the lower one. 

On the south side of the chapel, the label moulding of the ancient 
buHdiiig points out the originarfeatures. It rose and fell regularly 
over three windows on one level, and arched over the doorway. It was 
broken up, when the floor was laid, in the manner we now see ; the 
doorway filled up, and the original windows disposed of in the same 

* '* In one of the upper chambers an old partition remains, consisting of oak planks 
set in grooves at the top and bottom. The edges of the planks are reeded on the face. 
They measure about 5 inches broad and 3 inches thick, and are placed 4 inches apart, 
the intervening spaces being filled up with clay and straw." (Woodman.) 

' " There is also access to this floor by stone stairs from the court " (Ibid.) 

8 « Both jobts and boards having a reed run along their angles." (Ibid.) 
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manner, except the bases of two of them, which were cunningly turned 
into small square lights for the lower floor of the chapel thus divided. 
The two small ogee-headed single lights, so curiously below the level 
of the other windows, were also left to light the lower part of the 
building ; while a new square mullioned opening was made on the same 
line as an existing double ogee-headed window, to furnish more light 
for the upper part.* 

The story of Chibbum, then, is thus told by its stones. The hospital, 
situated a seven-miles' stage from Warkwoilh, on the road between 
Holy Island and Durham — a welcome sight, no doubt, to many a weary 
pilgrim — was in decay when the dwelling-house, now standing, was 
erected. But the remains of the chapel were in such preservation as 
permitted additional accommodation to be obtained by throwing a floor 
across it, and converting both stories inta chambers. A fire-place above 
stairs, and another below staiis, were inserted for the convenience of this 
arrangement ; and the original windows, now inconveniently situated, 
with regard to height, for both stories, were filled up for the sake of 
strength and snugness, and others made in more suitable positions. 

The present state and prospects of the buildings are most lamentable, 
and needful of this learned Society's attention. A few years ago, they 
were used as a kind of farmstead ; which occupancy, rough as it was, 
afforded some protection. But now, the farm buildings are removed to 
a great distance, and the sole occupant of the dwelling-house is a herd. 
The chapel, dismantled of its oak for the benefit of the new farm build- 
ings, is floorless, roofless, and uncared for — save by the bats, jackdaws, 
and starlings. The ancient roads are obliterated ; and there is every 
reason to fear that this quaint old place, which should be sacred to the 
memory of the Hospitallers, and subsequently to that of the dowager 
ladies of the house of Widdrington, who made it their pleasant home in 
Elizabethan times, will as completely disappear to meet the exigencies 
of additional cow-byre requirements. [Mr. Wilson adds the following 
note. — " Five months after the above paper was read, I again visited 
Chibbum ; when I found that the projecting masonry over the corbels 
which marked the height of the upper windows of the dwelling house, 

• Have the various ogee-headed lights been abstracted from the principal "windows ? 

** ImmeHiately over the arch of the south doorway are two escutcheons. — Traces 
of a cross paten, doubtless for the Knights of St. John, may be seen on one, and a 
quarterly coat on the other. It is not improbable that this may have been the coat 
of Widdrington, an ancient family in the neighbourhood, ia. Willement*s HoU, 
temp. Ric. II., we find Monsr. Gerrard de Wythryngton bearing Quarterly, argent 
and gules, a bendlet sable. Considering the perished state of the escutcheon, the 
bendlet may very likely have disappeared." (Woodman^ 

*' The piscina remains in the south-east angle. There remains in the chapel 
a corbel or truss rudely carved in oak, which may have been intended to repre- 
sent the mitred head of a bishop, or possibly an angel, with a fillet round the 
forehead ornamented in front with a cross. [St. Gabriel ?] Of the roof, now wholly 
fallen, a few strong oak rafters remained in 1853, supporting thatch. The original 
roof may have been of higher pitch. Human bones have been occasionally found, 
and a grave-slab with a cross nory now forms the threshold of the door leading from 
the courtyard into a stable. In one of the windows the upper portion of a stone coffin 
may be seen, placed in a cavity in the wall," (Ibid.) 
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as shewn in the drawings, had been removed ; the corbels had been suf- 
fered to remain ; and thus the aspect of the building is rendered more 
enigmatical then ever. I may add that, since the reading of my notes 
on Chibbum, I have had the pleasure of perusing the paper written by 
Dir. Woodman on the same building, and that the evidence brought 
forward by him confirms my affirmation that the dwelling-house was 
erected after the dissolution. The date of the grant of the manor to Sir 
John Widrington, 1553, and the period of the masonry precisely agree, 
a coincidence which points in a very indicative manner to Sir John as the 
builder of the dwelling house in question. — ^r.R.W."] 

NORTH TTNTDALE AND THE BORDERS IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY.— i>r. Cluirlton read the foUowing paper :— 

Sir Robert Bowes, in his report upon the state of the Borders in 1550, 
tells us that " the coimtreye of North Tynedaill, which is more plenished 
with wild and misdemeaned people, may make of men upon horsbak and 
upon foote about six hundred. They stand most by fower surnames, 
whereof the Charletons be the chiefe. And in all services or charge 
impressed uppon that countrey the Charltons, and such as be under 
their rule, be rated for the one half of that countrey, the Robsons for a 
quarter, and the Dodds and Mylbomes for another quarter. Of every 
surname there be certayne families or graves (graynes) of which there 
be certeyne hedesmen that leadeth and answereth aU for the rest." 

"We learn from documents printed by the Surtees Society that these 
famous thieves of Tyndale and Redesdale often fell under ecclesiastical 
censure. The " Monitio contra femosos latrones de Tyndale " gives a 
fearful account of the disorder that prevailed in these vaUies, and the 
Book of the Sanctuary of Durham shews that in 151 8 Alexander Charle- 
ton, of Shotlyngton Hall, had slain one Alexander Elliott ("Hlot*'), at 
Espleywood, by striking him in the left side with a dagger. The 
Elliotts were of Scottish surname, and perhaps the homicide resulted 
from a national quarrel. The Elliotts are recorded in a Cotton MS. 
as being at feud with the Fenwykes of Northumberland, as were the 
Armstrongs of Liddesdale with the Robsons of North T^ne ; and Sir 
Thos. Musgrave reports that they are " grown soe to seeke blood, that 
they will make a quarrel for the dethe of there grandfather, and then 
wyU kyU anie of tiie name." We leam frora the same report the very 
route taken by the Scottish invaders, Elliotts and Armstrongs, &c., when 
they rode a foray into England. " When Liddisdaill people make any 
invacions to the Fenwickes they goe without Bewcastell I U or 12 miles, 
and goe by the Perl-fell withoute the Horse Head, near Keldar, and 
soe tdong above Cheapchase. When they goe to the Water of Tyne, 
they goe by Kyrsoppe head, and without the Gell Crage, and by Tam- 
bek and BugeUs Oar, and soe along by the Spye Crage and the Lame- 
pert, and come that way." 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, Sir Ralph Fenwyke of 
WaUington was keeper of Tyndale, and he was sheriff of Northumber- 
land in 1515, when Edward Charlton of Hesleyside became bond in 
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40/. for Peter Lambert of Fourstanes, as appears from a documentjin 
the possession of John Fenwick, Esq., a worthy representative of his 
great and ancient family. 

During the reign of Henry VIII. there was almost constant war upon 
the Borders, even when the monarchs of England and Scotland were at 
seeming peace with one another. It was a war of reprisals, of constant 
inroads from one side or the other, and was conducted in the most 
merciless fashion. In 1523, a tremendous raid was made into Scotland 
from all parts of the marches, at the suggestion of the English king. 
The Earl of Northumberland, writing to the King, promises " to lett 
slippe secretHe them of Tindaill and Eiddisdaill for th'annoyance of 
Scotlande — God sende them all goode spede !"^° 

On the 3rd of October, 1523, Surrey writes from Newcastle to 
Wolsey— ** I have also knowledge by men of the centre, but not as yett 
by the captaynes, that Sir Rauf Fenwyke on hys quarter, and Sir Wil- 
liam Heron on hys quarter, have made two very good roodes, and have 
gotten muche insight gear, catall, horse, and prisoners, and here re- 
turned withoute los." And King James V. of Scotland, writing to 
Henry VIII., complains, that " the greatest of all attemptes that was 
done againste our legys (lieges) during the hele warr has been com- 
mitted uppon our middle marchies be certaine zoure legys, of the sur- 
names of Doddis, Charltonis, and Mylbomis, under the care of Schir 
Rauf Eenwik, who, on the 6th day of this instant monthe, has cummin 
within the groundes of Tevydaill, reft and spoilzid sundrie gudis, mur- 
dyrit five men, and utheris left in periU of deid." — (4 State Papers, 666.) 

On this occasion Sir Ralph Fenwick led a willing army against the 
hereditary foe ; but, as has happened to other great leaders, his then 
supporters were soon after arrayed against him. INTot ten months after 
this great and most successful inroad, he was once more in Tyndale on 
another errand, seeking to apprehend one William Ridley, an outlaw, 
and probably a fugitive from the South Tyne." He had with him on 
this occasion a force of 80 horsemen, and appears to have taken up his 
quarters in the tower of Tarsett Hall. His presence there does not 
seem to have been agreeable to the Tindale men, who energetically es- 
poused the cause of Ridley. " WiUiam Charlton of Bellingham having 
200 of the seyde inhabitants of Tyndaill reteigned, bound, and bodilye 
swome uppon a booke to him alwaies to take hys parte, hering of the 
sayd Sir Rauff being ther, assembled parte of theim diligenteley and 
freshley set upon the said Sir Rauff, and not onely put him from hys 
purpose of attackinge the sayd Ridley, but alsoe chased the sayd Sir 
Rauff out of Tyndaill, to his great reproache.*' It is probable that on 
this occasion Tarsett Hall Tower was burnt by the Tindaill men under 
Wniiam Gharleton of Bellingham, for Sir Robert Bowes, in his survey 
of 1542, mentions "this towre as having beene bruntte by the Tyn- 
daills some sixtene yeares and more since thenne at a time when Sir 
Rauff Fenwyke lay there with a certeyne garrison." The insult offered 

10 Sir Ealph Fenwick led the men of Tyndale, and Sir William Heron the men of 
Bedesdale, on this foray into Teviotdale. 

*^ "William Ridley was concerned in the murder of Nicholas Featherstonhaugh. 
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to the King's majesty, in the person of Sir Ralph Fenwick, was speedily 
avenged by Thomas Lord Dacre, who seized the person of William 
Charleton, and also took, at the Bridal of Colwell, Roger Charlton his 
brother, and Thomas Charlton of the Careteth, "by whom all the in- 
habitaunts were governed, led, and ready at their commaundment." He 
describes these three as pledge-breakers and receivers of the stolen goods 
procured by the other marauders, and advises that they shall be forth- 
with judged and executed. Immediately after the seizure of these three 
"hedesmen," Lord Dacre commanded the inhabitants of Tyndale to 
meet him the next Sunday in Bellingham Church. The Eobsons, how- 
ever, one of the surnames, held out and would not give pledges, where- 
upon Lord Dacre sent out a party that night and seized four of that 
surname, and among these Robert Robson, the fourth hedesman, whom 
he at once, and for the terrifying of the othersj Jtcstifiedy or executed, on 
the spot. 

In April, 1524, the arm of the church was had recourse to, to arrest 
the disorders of Tyndale ; for Cardinal Wolsey then caused an interdict 
to be laid on all the churches of Tyndale, though Redesdale, as being 
then tolerably quiet, was exempt from censure. On the Scottish side 
the Archbishop of Glasgow published at the same time an interdict 
and excommunication against the outlaws of Liddesdale, couched in the 
strongest possible language. This document may be read at full length 
in 4 State Papers, 417. JBut the Borderers seemed to have reverenced 
neither church nor King, for Willm. Frankelyn, writing to Wolsey in 
1524, tells the Cardinal — " After the receiptsof your Graces sayd letter 
we caused all the chyrches of Tindaill to be interdicted, which the 
theves there temerariously disobeyed, and caused a Scots frere (friar), 
the sayd interdiction notwithstanding, to mynistre them theyre commu- 
nion of his facion, and one Ector Charlton, one of their capeteynes, re- 
saved the parsonnes dewties and served them all of wyne." The 
tradition of the country tells us that this was Hector Charlton of the 
Boure, on Chirdon Bum, the ancestor of the late Charlton of Reeds- 
mouth. By the expression, served them all of wyne, is probably meant 
that he provided wine for mass, as communion under both kinds would 
then be unknown. Proclamation was made at Bellingham and else- 
where against giving food to the outlaws, and for "kepyingof there 
wyffes and servantes from markets ;" and most of the outlaws seemed 
disposed to come to terms, stating that if their own lives and those of 
their pledges given into the hands of the sheriffs were respected and 
made safe, they would then submit to the King. " Thys aunser dyd all 
the theves of Tindaill give except Gerard Charlton, and one Ector 
Charlton, two great capeteynes amongst them, which Ector sayd that 
he was servaunte to the Lord Dacres, and that he never wolde submyte 
himself e to the tyme he shold se the sayd Lord Dacre." 

The severity of Lord Dacre' s rule in Korth Tyndale in 1524 raised 
against him a host of enemies. Amongst these no doubt were the " sur- 
names" which had suffered so severely from his energy in Tyndale; 
and when he was tried at Westminster Hall, in 1536, his patronage of 
Hector Charlton of the Boure was brought in accusation against him. 
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A copy of tlie articles of accusation is still extant in the possession of 
Sir John Swinburne, of Capheaton, and has been printed by Hodgson, 
Pt. 3, Vol. I. — ** Art XI F. Item, in proof of favour borne by the said 
Lord Dacre to theves consorting there in their misdemeanour, two 
thieves were taken in Grilsland, beside Lanercost, with the ' maynore ' 
of certain cattle by them feloniously stolen and delivered to the order of 
the said Lord Dacre, which at the request of Hector Charleton, one of 
the greatest thieves in those parts, familiarly and daily conversant with 
the said Lord Dacre, the said thieves were by the said Lord Dacre de- 
livered to the said Charleton to be ordered at his pleasure, which Hector 
Charleton did ransome the said thieves, and suffered them to go at large 
for twenty nobles of money, which thieves and their Mends have de- 
livered and paid the same sum to the said Charleton with goods stolen 
from the King's true subjects." 

Lord Dacre, in his answer to this accusation, replies, that the two 
men after being long in prison were found not guilty, and that there- 
upon he delivered them to William Char' ton and Hector Charleton, 
** and whett thaie dyd with them the sayd lorde kno withe not." The 
date of these articles of accusation is not ac6m*ately known ; probably 
they were drawn up shortly before Lord Dacre' s trial, in 1536. We 
are not able to fix the exact date of another exploit of the Tyndale men, 
referred to in the XVIth article of accusation, whereby it seems that 
one Cokes Charleton had been taken and confined in Lord Dacre*s castle 
of Morpeth, but was rescued by a party of the Tyndale men, no doubt 
of his own " grayne," who " brak the castell of Morpeth on the nyghte 
and the prisone wher the sayd theff with two fellons were, and took 
hym out." 

In 1528, William Charlton of Shotlyngton and Archibald Dodd, with 
two Scotsmen — Hany Noble and Roger Armestrong — rode a foray into 
the Bishoprick of Durham. The two Englishmen were here acting in 
union with their hereditary foe, and the inroad upon the county of 
Durham can only be characterized as a thorough act of treachery. It 
confirms the saying of a writer of the day, that these Border thieves would 
be Englishmen when they will and Scotsmen when it suited them best. 
In all probability JS'oble and Armestrong were ** broken men," outlawed 
from Liddesdale for acts of violence, who had taken refuge among their 
foes. The party, nine in all, entered the county of Durham, on Monday, 
January 21, 1528, and advancing to the neighbourhood of Wolsingham, 
seized the parson of Muggleswick and bore him off a prisoner. On their 
return they broke into three houses at Penhamside or Penwoodside, and 
robbed and spoiled the "gear" therein. The country rose in pursuit. 
Edward Ilorsley, the bailiff of Hexham, led the fray. " The water of 
Tyne was that night one great flode, so that the sayd theves couth not 
passe the same at no fordes, but were driven of necessitie to a brygge 
within a lordship of myne called Aden Brygge, which by my commaund- 
ment was barred, chayned, and lokked faste, so that the sayd theves 
couth not passe with there horses over the same, but were constrained 
to leave their horses behynde them and flee away a foote. And upon 
the same a servaunte of myne called Thomas Errington, ruler of my 

VOL. V, . o 
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tenantes in those quarters, persewed after thejrme with a sleuthe hounde, 
to the which pursuitte of theyme, after the scrye in aid, came to 
theyme one William Charlton with dyverse other inhabitants of 
Tyndaill to Jielpe to put down those rebellious persons, which forward- 
ness in oppressing mallifactors hath not been sene aforetyme in Tyndaill 
men." (IS'orthd. to Wolsey, 152S.) William Charlton of Shotlyng- 
ton, or Shitlington Hall, was slain in the pursuit by Thomas Errington. 
James or Harrye Koble shared the same fate ; and Eoger Armstrong 
and Archie Dodd were taken and executed. William Charlton's body 
was hung in chains at Hexham, James Noble's on Haydon Bridge, and 
the others were treated in the same way at l^ewcastle and AJnwick. 
The other five outlaws escaped. The old hall at Shitlington was stand- 
ing till within the last few years. Six "Tyndaile theiffis" were 
hanged at Alnwick in April of this year. The severity of this chastise- 
ment seems to have produced tranquillity on the Borders for some years. 
In 1635, the Earl of Northumberland met the " bedesmen " of the sur- 
names of Tyndaill at Hexham and took bonds for their good behaviour, 
and that of their retainers. Ihese bonds are still extant In 1536, 
however, the restless spirit of the Borderers was again inciting to acts 
of violence. Sir William Eure writes to the Cardinal, on 26 July of 
that year, from Hexham — " The rebelles of Tyndale make some 
"besyness " in Tyndale wher ther dwellings was, and in noe place els 
they melle or dois hurt ; ther abydings is in a place called Lushburn 
Howies (Lewisbum), a marvellous strong grounde of woodes and 
waters. They begyn to be weary of ther troubles, and maks offers, 
ther lyves safed, to submytt them to the Kyng's pleasur. I thynk yf 
Sir Rauffo Fenwyke, havynge the Kyng's garryson in conducte at hys 
owne appointment, had done hys dewtye, the said rebelles at thys tyme 
had maid large proffers of submission." Sir WiUiam Eure was pro- 
bably no friend to Lord Dacre, for along with this letter he sends the 
testimony of Edward Charleton of Tyndale, which goes to prove that 
Dacre was wont to give private warning to the Bells to shift for them- 
selves whenever he made an inroad on the Tyndale outlaws. This was 
just before Lord Dacre' s trial ; and after the trial it would seem from a 
letter of Norfolk to Cromwell that he had sounded Lord Dacre about 
his again taking charge of Tyndale, but it was so much against Dacre's 
mind that, as Norfolk says, ** he had rather lose one fynger of every 
hande then to medio therwith." 

We now come to the matter of the murder of Roger Fenwick, keeper 
of Tyndale, or, as heis else where called, one of the bailiffs of Tyndale. 
It is difiicult to arrive at the truth regarding this case ; but in a letter 
dated 7 April, Newcastle, 1537, John of Charleton, Rynny Charlton, 
and John Dodde, are named as the murderers of Roger a Fenwick, late 
keeper of Tyndaill, ** and are receptod, ayded, and assisted now within 
the realmes of Scotland, but most of all by the Abbat of Jedworth." The 
Abbot of Jedworth, according to the Iter of Warke, held in 1279 ex- 
tensive possessions in North Tynedale, and especially at Ealingham, one 
of the possessions of the Charltons. Edward and Cuthbert de Charlton 
seem also to have been mixed up in this transaction, and above all, John 
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Heron, son of John Heron of Chipchase. The accusation against John 
Heron seems to have rested on the testimony of a single individual, 
Gerrard or Jerrye Charlton of the Hawe-hill, otherwise called Jerrye 
Topping, who was subsequently taken by Sir Baynold Camaby, and 
thrown into Warkworth Castle. He seems to have given private in- 
formation against John Heron to ^NTorfolk, and the latter made ready to 
ride upon Tyndale if the King of Scots would do the same upon Liddes- 
dale. Also that " he would do hys best to put order for Tyndale with 
usyng all the policies I can t'apprehendo Edwarde and Cuthberte of 
Charleton and John Heron's sonne, which John I require your good lord- 
shippe may be secretly conveyed hither, and so delyvered to th' officers 
of my house to be by them conveyed to me to I^ewcastle, to be ordered 
according to justice. I wolde he sholde be hero the 20th dale of Sept. 
and conveyed with a hode on hys hedde, and so secretly kept by the 
waye that no man sholde knowe him unto hys delyveraunce ; which 
wold be also in the nyght, bycause I have many pledges of Tyndale and 
Rydc^esdale here. For and it were knowen he were here, I shold ney- 
ther take hys sonne nor others that I would have. And if it be not 
knowen in the flete whither he should goo, but conveyed in the nyght, 
the better.' ' John Heron hereupon fled into Scotland, and was present 
at the meeting between Lord Wharton and Lord Maxwell at the Bait- 
tinge Busko on the 6th of Kov. 1538, when Wharton being apprised of 
his presence, laid an ambush to take him prisoner, but was dissuaded 
from his purpose by Lord Maxwell, who feared that such an act would 
be an occasion of strife. After all, John Heron was probably guiltless 
of the blood of Roger Fenwick. The matter engaged the attention of 
the Privy Council long after this date. In 1642 the Council reports 
that the accusation against John Heron rests on one only person, Jerrye 
Charlton, who is known to be a thief and a common malefactor, and 
whose father had been punished by the Camabys for his offences. " We 
consider with it the ma£ce that isWene the^Baxne Caxnabys and John 
Heron, with the favour that is between the Camabys and Wharton, and 
^that it may be that Charlton being brother to one of your rebels and 
outlaws for the death of Roger Fenwick, knowing this displeasure to be 
between the Carnabys, Wharton, and John Heron, hath throwen out this 
bone as it were to please the Warden, and thereby at length to labour 
the restitution of his brother the outlawe.*' (5 State Papers, 202.) 

Sir Raynold Camaby, who is here mentioned, was the second son of 
William Camaby, Esq., of Halton, and married to Dorothy, sister of 
Sir John Forster, warden of the Middle Marches. He appears, with 
Widdrington, to have been appointed deputy keeper of Tynedale, but 
neither appointment seems to have been much to the satisfaction of the 
Earl of Norfolk. Writing, in 1537, to Cromwell, he says of his two 
deputy keepers — " All the centres under my commission be as well 
ordred as I would wish, save only Tyndale and Ryddesdale, wich be 
under the govemaunce of Wedrington and Camaby, and they so far oute 
of frame that perforce I must ride to those parttes. Wedrington wolde 
fayne doe well, but surely it is not in hym. Camaby is see fered of 
his person that he dothe nothing but kepe the house. Men doe moche 
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doubte of hys hardiness, having yet showed no parte of manhode sithe 
his first coming thither. I wold they wcto bothe in Paradise." (5 State 
Papers, 104.) 

Camaby had it seems talcen pledge of the Tyndale men, and had for- 
warded these pledges to York to exchange them for others previously 
there. Tunstall says — "Here lyeth for Tyndall at thas tyme two <k 
the moste actyve men of all Tynedale ; one ys called John Robson of the 
False-stayn, who promised my Lord of Northfolke, as I understand, that 
he wolde doe mnch against the rebelles, th'odir 3; s Gibbe of Charleton, 
who maid lyke promyse as I hear say. But nowe, when tyme is to do 
it, they lye here as plegges [pledges] sent hyther by Sir Raynold Car- 
naby's letters to change and lowse th*oder for a seson, as hath been al- 
waie accustomeyd. I found a faute with the bringer of them, servaunte 
to Maister Camaby, that his maister sent these two who of all other 
had been most mete to have bene at home to resiste the cummynge in of 
the rebelles, who answered me that yf those, and other mo of the hedes 
of them, were oute of the country yt sholde be better rewlyed ; by which 
aunser yt semyd to me that hys maister trusted not these men.'* (Tun- 
stfdl to Cromwell, 5 State Papers, 122.) Camaby promised to do his 
best against the outlaws of Tyndale after the full of the moon, when 
it was thought they would be busy, and we presume it was in execut- 
ing this promise that he was surprised and captured by the Tyndale 
men. We have no details of when or where he was taken ; but Eure, 
writing in July, 1638, to King Henry YIII., speaks of the "wilful 
attemptate of the inhabitaunts of Tyndale, and the takyn of ther keper, 
Sir Raynold Camaby." The whole letter is devoted to this important 
matter, no doubt a most serious offence in the eyes of the King. " We 
have travailed, (says Eure, ) by all our dexterities with the Tindales, for 
the dely veraunce of the sayd Sir Raynold and others taken with hym. 
Albeit they, wanting grace and obstenatly persisting in the mayntenaunce 
of their e^^ dedes, have resolutely aunswered that they will not departe 
with the sajd Sir Raynold nor any of the other taken "at that tyme for 
any persuasins or fere of danger that may followe. And unless they 
all have ther pardones, as welle theye that slewe Roger Penwicke as 
those that attempted to take Sir Raynold Camabye, they wyll in no wyse 
restore the sayd Sir Raynold nor any taken in hys companye, and that 
they wyll not tryste nor meate with any man in Northumberland to 
that they see William Camaby and Lewis Ogle. Over this, one Jerard 
Charlton, called Topping, presumptuously sayd that he had given oon 
aunswer at Harbittell which he thought might serve us, and it should 
serve us, which aunswer was as is above declared." Eure further declares 
that he and his friends have used every means to obtain the release of 
Sir Raynold Camaby, both by the offer of large sums of money to his 
keepers and to others who might influence the parties detaining him. 
Sir R. Camaby, however, does not seem to have been long a prisoner ; 
for soon after we learn that his deliverance was effected, and that he 
had the satisfaction of capturing, and conveying to Warkworth, Jerard 
Charleton, who had given to Eure the insolent answer above recorded. 
Nearly about the same time, however, about thirty of his retainers were 
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taken by the Armstrongs at the Busy Gap, on the Roman "Wall, and 
"Were carried oif into Liddesdale. With a view to put down these dis- 
orders, Eure, Widdrington, Sir Cuthbert Eadcliffe, and Robert Colling- 
wood drew up mopt stringent rules for the suppression of the ill doings 
in Tyndale. These articles are printed at full length in 5 State Papers, 
133, and recommend that all the inhabitants of Tyndale shall be re- 
moved to the inner parts of the realm, except those who took part in 
the murder of Roger Penwick or the sei2nire of Sir Raynold Camaby, 
and that all who remain in Tyndale after a certain date from the issuing 
of this order shall be deemed rebels and outlaws to the King. Inroads 
were to be simultaneously then made by the wardens of the different 
marches upon the rebels, and no person was to relieve them or sell them 
anything in the market towns. Strong garrisons were to be left in va- 
rious places in Tyndale, as in Chipchase, Swinburne, Gunnerton, Simon- 
burn, and Haughton. 

In 1542 William Charlton of Hesleyside is reported by Sir Robert 
Bowes and Sir Ralph Ellerker as possessing the only tower in the 
country of Tyndale.*' The limits of Tyndale did not therefore come be- 
low the Kook on the south side, and the confluence of the Reed and 
North Tyne on the north side of the latter river. William Charlton 
was in 1552 appointed a commissioner foi* the enclosure of the Middle 
Marches, and in 1554 he executed the deed of agreement with William 
Charlton of Lee-hall, of which we are enabled to produce both copies 
this evening to the Society. We do not know in what degree of rela- 
tionship William Charlton of the Lee-hall stood to Charlton of Hesley- 
side, but in all probability they were cousins, and wore in dispute, not 
only about the boundai'ies between the Lee-hall property and that of 
Hesleyside, but also about the manor and house of Hesleyside itself. 
This dispute was settled by arbitration on the 27th of Pebruary, 1553, 
the arbitrators being George Penwick of Harbottle and Brinkbum," a 
commissioner for the enclosure of the Middle Marches in 1552; John 
Shaftoe of Bavyngton ; John Hall of Otterburn, another of the commis- 
sioners in 1552, keeper of Redesdale in 1 Eliz., having fifty light horse- 
men of his name, and named in 1586 as one who could give information 
about the Borders ; Thomas Peatherstonhaugh, a gentlemen of the 
Middle Marches in 1550 ; Percival Shaftoe of Ingoe ; and Thomas Hall 
of Munkridge. Their award, setting out boundaries which still exist, 
is now exhibited, and is as follows : — 

Thys indentur mayd at the Leehall within Tyndall, the xxvii. day of the monethe 
of Februarv, and in the vii*^ year and reyaghn of our Soverayn Lord Edward the 
Syxt, by the Grac of God Kyng of England, Franc, and lerl'and, defender of the 
faith, and in earthe of the churche of England and alsoo of lerland the supreme head 
immediatly under God, Betwixt Wyll'm Charlton of Hesleysyd, within the liberties 
of Tyndall, gent., of the on party, and Wyll'm Charlton of the Lieehall within the said 
liberties, gent., upon the other party, Witnessz that wher thear was a travers sewt and 
controversye betwixt the parties aforsayd for and concemynge the howsse and manor 
of Heslesyd, the howse of the Leehall, with all the purtenances to them belongyng 
or in any manor of wyse appurtenyng, eyther party beying bownd unto other by 

'2 The Tower of Hesleyside, which stood at the west end of the present mansion, 
was pulled down at the end of the last century, during the minority of the late owner 
of Hesleyside. It closely resembled the towers at Cockle Park and Halton. 
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obligacion in the somme of cc/t . as by the same dothe mor planlye appear, for to abyd 
the ordre, award, arbitremcnt, and end of Georg Fenyk of Brenkburn, gent., John 
Shafto of Bavyngton, esquyer, John Hall of Otterborn, the yonger, gent., Thomas 
Fetherstonhaughe of Haydenbrig, gent, Percevell Shafto of Inngho, gent., and 
Thomas Hall of the Munkkarage, gent., arbiters, indyfferently elected and chosen as 
well by the on party as the other, who hath ordred, judged, demyd, and awarded 
that Wyll'm Charlton of the Leehall shall have and enjoye to hyme, hys ares, ex- 
ecutors, and assyghnees, for ever mor, without any encombrawnc, chaleng, trowble, 
vexaycion, or perturbacyon of the sayd "Wyll'm Charlton of Heslesyd, his ares, 
or assyghners, or of any in hys name or his ares name, all the plac and 
manor of the lioehall, with all maner of growndes erable and imerable, medos, 
woodes, pastures, commones, hedgys, dyches, with all other easmentes, com- 
odites, and purtenancys beying lyeing and conteynyng withm the limites 
and bowndes folowyng, that ys to say, bowndyng and begynning at a gray 
stone in a clowghe syd under a plac called the Crowkhyll, and so forth north-est unto 
the dych of the Rydynghyll clos, and so up northe as the dychc therof is casten, and 
then tumyng at a gray ston lying in the Rydynghyll clos dyche, and so forth 
streght north west unto the end of Tawnton hyl dyche, and then northe unto the 
end of the sayd dyche, and from the dyche northward streght ower unto the ry ver of 
North Tyne, the sayd Wm Charlton of the Leehall, hys ares and assyghners doyng 
therfor all maner of dewties and seryices unto the cheff lord dew and accustomed. 
And further, that the sayd Wm. of the Leehall shall giye and grant unto the sayd 
W'm Charlton of Heslesyd, and his ares, all his ryght, title, clame, and chaleng of the 
howse and manor of Heslesyd and of all the inheritanc that is or hath been therto 
belongyng. And also all his tenant ryght as well of the Eyng's landes of the 
Lemallyng, that is to say, of the Crowldiyll, the Anthonhyll, tlie Hyghe clos, the 
Bridgford, as of other, yiith. all other that he hath or had eyer any interest, title, 
dame, or chaleng unto withoute any trowble, chaleng, yexacyon, or perturba^on 
therof, to be had or mayd in any wyse (except befor excepted) from the sayd Wm. 
Charlton of the Leehall, his ares and assyghnz, unto the sayd Wyllm. Charlton of 
Heslesyd, his ares and assighnez, for eyermor. And that the sayd Wm Charlton 
of the Leehall shall delyyer unto the sayd Wm Charlton of Heslesyd all maner of 
writinges, eyydenc, and prescripcions that he hath belongyng or appertenyng unto 
the inheritanc of Heslesyd, or of any land or tenement, part or parceU therof, imme- 
diatly at the sealyng of Uiis presentes befor and in the presenc of the sayd arbiteres, 
and for tni performanc of the same to be truly obseryed and keped in eyery article 
and behallF as is befor mencyoned, eyther parti to other enterchaungeably hath sette 
their sealles with the sealles of the sayd arbiters the day and year aboyesayd. Wit- 
nessz. Hob Hall of the Raylees, Perciyell Clennell, Clemet Hall of the Ralees, Heue 
Charlton of the Hallhyll, John Wylkyson of Hetheryngton, Rawff Charlton of the 
Leehall, Oswyn Charlton of Elyngham, John Charlton of the Blaklow, Edde Myl- 
bome of the Dunsted, Anthon Mylbome of Roses bowr, Xpe Charlton of Newton.^ 
[Four seals broken awap.'] 

[In dorso.'} Also we awarde that Wyll'm Charlton of the Leehawll shall haye 
fre passag at all tymes wyth all hys cattelles somer and wynter to pastur upon the 
Kynges grownd, such lyk as other the Eynges tenants doth therr, and also fre lyccnc 
to passe and repasse throwghe the Eynges grownd for gettyng off his eldyng, and 
this to belong to the Leehsdl. Also we awarde that Wyll'm Charlton off Hesleysyd 
shall lett unto Wyll'm Charlton of the Leehall halffe the Leykhyll .... his farme 
payeng doyng hys dewtie with firmers by yer y *. — Willm Chablton, of Hesilsidd. 
Gboro Fen wick. John Schaftow. John HAiiL. P'oryEiiL Shaftoo. John 
Hat.l. [sie in both parts.] 

By the privilege of passing through the King's ground, the Lee-hall 
property became extended in a narrow slip up to Kingswood, and so con- 

'' 1 n 1 568 the heirs of Gabriel Hall had lands in four places in Redesdale. Randal 
Hall had land at Raylees. — Edward Charlton of the Hawe-hill, a headsman of Tindale, 
gave bonds to Sir John Forster at Chipchase in 1559. (Sadler's State Papers.) — John 
Wylkinson of Hetherington was baUiff of Tindale in 1569.— John Charlton of the 
Biakelaw was a headsman and bond-giyer in 1559. 
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tinues to this day. "William Charlton of Lee-hall died in 1561, and we 
produce the prohate of hie will, running as follows : — 

Jh*us. In the name of God, Amen, the yeare of our Lord God (1661) I Wyll'm 
Charlton of the Leehall, holl in mynde and memorye and seyke in my body, Fyrst 
I bequithe my sawll to Almyghtye God, my only maker and redeamer, my bodye to 
be buryed in the churche of SayDct Cuthbert in Bellin'ham, with my mortuarie dew 
and accustomed to be paid. Item, I geve to Dorathye my wyf the halff of the my In 
and maynes dependynge or belongynge to the Leehall, with meadowes, mures, and 
pastors or any other thinges belonginge to the foresayd Leehall, and my sonne Wyll'm 
to content hym with the other half. I make my wyff and Wyll'm my sonne of this 
my last wyll and testament my full executores. Also I wyll that my mayster George 
Heron and John Hibson, witn my brother Nicholtus Crawhall, vicar of Hawttwysle, 
to be supervisors, and if they refusse ytt then I wyll that Usswen Charlton, and 
Wyll'm Charlton of Bellingham, and John Kobson. Lyonell Mylbome to take in 
hand & to se that my wyff and my sonne take no wronge, but to maynteayn them 
in ther right as far as they may. Wrvtten the last day of A prill by iheis wytnesses & 
recordes — Usswen Charlton, John Kobson, Lyonell Mylbome, Christofor Borne, 
Sande Ellott, Chuthbert Ellott, Leonard Stauper, with other mo, and Wyll'm Holde, 
Bone to John Holde, and Wyll'm Bell, curat of Bellingham. [Memorandum of 
probate at Corbridge by the said executors, before Wm. Gamett, Commissary in 
Northumberland of James [Pilkington] Bishop of Durham, 17 June, 1561. Sealy 
pointed oval, the royal arms crowned sta clesiasticas.] 

In 1556, Koger Heron, brother to George Heron of Chipchase, was 
taken prisoner by some of the EUiotts of Liddesdale, while riding to- 
wards his brother's house in the dusk of the evening. 

In 1559, Sir John Forster received the office of keeper of Tyndale 
from Marmaduke Slingsby. The latter had appointed a day for the 
headsmen of Tyndale to appear at Hexham, and to give bonds for good 
conduct, but this summons was disregarded. Sir John Porster seems to 
have had more influence. " "When I demandyd to have such delyvered 
in to my handes as were nomynate in the sedult, that you sent me in 
your last letter, of the which nombre I have received in the preson of 
Hexham, ix persons presoners. Ande Jarrye Charleton of the Hawe 
hill — he is delyvered liome upon bande." ( 1 Sadler's State Papers, 613.) 
Sir John Forster summoned the ** bedesmen" to meet him at Chipchase 
the next Sunday, and on that day the greater part, if not all, appeared, 
and gave bonds for keeping the peace, &c. We have fortunately, in 
Sadler's State Papers, a list of those summoned by Slingsby, and we 
may conclude that the same men, with others, obeyed Sir John Forster's 
summons to Chipchase. This list is curious, as it gives the names of 
many who appear in the documents before us. It is as follows : — 
**[Wm.] Charlton of Haselyside ; Jasper Charlton of Hawsose, [Hawk- 
hope Hill] ; John Charlton of Blacklawe, or his son ; Edward Charlton 
of the Hall Hill ; Hector Charlton of the Boure ; WiUiam Charlton of 
Lee Hall ; Edward Charlton of Lordner Bum [Lanner Bum] ; Wylliam 
Charlton of Bellingham ; .... Charlton of Dunterlcy ; Symont Kobson 
of Langhaugh ; Andrewe Robson of the Bellynge ; Hobb Kobson of the 
Fawstone [Falstone] ; John Mylbome of Roses Bo were ; Edward Myl- 
bome of Dunterde ; Mychell Dodde of the Yerehaugh ; . . . . Dodde hys 
Bonne ; Jamy Dodde of Roughsyde ; .... Hunter ; .... Hunter ; 
Christofer Hogge ; Willie Hogge j Mathew Nysson. \^Addre88ed^ To 
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my loving frendos John Wylkynson'and Wyllie lanson, balyves of Tyn- 
dall, gyv theys and j'oursclfes that same dale." 

On the same paper is a memorandum in the handwriting of Sir John 
Forster : — " That Jone Hall of Otterbum, Launcelot Tysley of Gosforth, 
William Charleton of the Leyehall, John Hall of Brayneshaugh, "William 
Charleton of Bellingham, and Clement Hall of Burdcheppes (Birdhope), 
is jojmtelie and sevei^ally bounde to the right hon'ble th'Earle of North- 
umberland and Francis Slyngsbye, keper of Tindall, in c. and xl" 
for the personal appearance of Jarret Charlton of the Howehill at l^ew- 
castle the xv*** daye of Januery next comynge. The bondti is taken to 
the Queue's use. His appearance is in Bobert Youngs house in the 
Newcastcll/' (p. 615.) 

In spite of Sir John Forster' s activity the Borders continued to be a 
scene of rapine and confusion. George Heron of Chipchase writes in this 
year to Sir John Forster: — "The Liddesdaille menne are disorderlie, 
and are aided by the menne of Tyndaill and Ryddcsdaill. Lyddesdaill 
is myndit to mayk misorder and to do the evel that they can in these 
quarters. I knowe theye cannot doe it withoute the Lelpc of some, 
both off Tyndaill and Ryddisdaill, as they have had even now this last 
Fryday at night, when they dyd tak up Swethope. For one parte off 
them went away thorow Tendall with the prysoners, and another thorow 
Eyddesdail with the nowt. And theves off Tyndaill, that wis goyng 
estellying [a stealing] into Scotland, found the Scots with the nowt 
lying in the shells at Uttenshope, in Ryddcsdaill as fycrs, and had got- 
ten mcate bothe for horse and man at som of Ryddisdaill. And when 
the theves off Tyndaill perceved the Scots were at restj'they^stale the 
nowt from tie Scotts, and in the morning when the Scotts mest the 
nowt, they dyd com into Reddisdayll again, to boro a dog to folio, and 
then theye got knowledge whyche of Tyndaill had the nowt." (p. 627.) 

Towards the end of the same yeare, we find that several of the Tyn- 
dale men were in the gaol at Hexham. How they escaped from thence 

the following letter shows r ** Nicholas Ekyngton to Sie John Foester, 

Hexham, xvii"* daye of December, 1559. Plesyth yt youre master- 
Bh5rppe to be advertysed that George Herone, of Chypchace, dyd sende 
Edward Charlton, Harrye Charleton of the Lamerbume, and one John 
Charlton of Thomybourne in Tyndall, the sayd George Herone sent theys 
said three prisoners unto Hexham, to the Queene's Majestie's gavel [gaol] 
there. This yt is chansyd that the xv*^ daye of this instaynt, the 
gaveler and all the reste of the presoners, be what meanes I canne not 
tell, nor no other that can be knowen of sertentyo, but that the saido 
three Charltons and Thos. Mylbome (alias Thome Headman), with xi 
Scotts pledges, that was comandyt to ward for surety of John Eryntoun 
is goyn the said nyght, and all the dorrys left ^opyn, savyn the outter 
doore, which is the newe house doyr that Mr. Slyngsbye buildit, whayr 
the gaveller laye nyghtlye for the safe guard of the sayd presoners, as I 
though te was most surest." 

The gaoler of Hexham was perhaps a reclaimed outlaw himself, and 
the ties of flesh and blood proved too strong for him. 

The calendars of State Papers of the early part of Elizabeth's reign, 
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do not give us much information regarding this portion of the Borders. 
In 1586, however, a long and grievous list of outrages committed 
by the Elliotts and others of Liddesdale was forwarded to London. 
These complaints chiefly refer to raids into Redcsdale, and injury done 
to the property of those of the surnames of HaU and Read. John Hall 
of Otterhurn and Edward Charlton of Hesleside are named in this do- 
cument among those who can give information " if they be swome or 
strictly examined." 

Ten or eleven years later I^orth Tyndale was again a scene of blood* 
shed and ruthless rapine at the hands of the Laird of Buccleuch, Sir 
Walter Scott. Buccleugh, as he is generally termed, seems to have 
made repeated inroads into l^orth Tyne, and to have directed his at- 
tacks chiefly against the surname of Charlton, partly on the score of 
ancient grievances existing between them, and pai-tly in consequence of 
recent and ample reprisals made by them in Scotland. One gi'eat raid 
was made on the 17th of April, 1597, when he burnt ten houses in 
Tyndale, and took the lives of thirty-five persons. He had, however, 
frequently invaded Tyndale previous to this date, as appeal's by letters 
in the State Paper Office, of which unfortunately we have no copy, 
and know of them only by the short notice attached in the calendars 
now publishing. Two letters, however, are in print (Transactions of 
Border Club, pp. 14 and 16) which throw considerable light on these 
outrages. The first is from Sir John Carey, Marshall of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed to Lord Burghley and dated Berwick, June 13, 1595, where- 
in he says : — " I did synce by my letter of the 29 of Maye cer- 
tifye your honnor of Buckcleughe, howe he came into the Myddle 
Marches to -a place called Grenehugh (Greenhaugh), a wyddowes house 
in Tyndalle, where he sought for ceiten of the Charletons ; and not 
fynding them he burned the house and all the come in it and all that 
was therein, and so went hys way ; he had in his company, as it is 
reported, very nere three hundred men, and within eight dayes afterward 
he came in agayne to a place called the Bowte hill, and killed foure of 
the Charletons, very able and sufficient men, and went his waye, 
threatning he would shortly have more of theire lives." 

In a second letter, dated Berwick, July 2, 1595, Carey refers again 
to this subject : — "In your honour's letter you write in a poscript that 
you would gladly understande the quarreU that Buccleughe had against 
the Charletons, and that Sesforde had against the Stories, which would 
be too long and tedious to sett downe at large : but for that your honnour 
requyres yt, I will as breifly as I can sett it downe. First the qua- 
rell Bucclughe hath to the Charletons is said to be this : Your honnour 
knowes long synce you heard of a great rode that the Scottes, as Will 
Harkottes and his fellowes, made uppon Tyndale and Ridsdale, wherein 
they took up the whole country, and did very neare beggar them 
for ever. Bucclughe and the rest of the Scottes having made some 
bragges and crackes, as the coimtry durst scarse take any thing of 
theire owne, but the Charletons being the sufficientest and ablest men 
uppon the Borders, did not only take theire owne goodes agayne, 
but also so hartned and perswaded theire neyghbors to take theires, 
and not to be afraide, which hath ever synce stuck in Bucclughes sto- 

VOL. V. p 
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mach, and this is the quarell for taking theire owne. Mary ! he makes 
another quarell that long synce, in a warr tjrme, the Tyndale men 
should goe into hys countrie, and there they tooke his grandfather and 
killed divers ot his countrye, and that they tooke awaye hys grandfa- 
thers sworde, and would never lett him have yt synce : this, sayth he, 
is the quarell." 

Our object in drawing up these notices has been to collect together 
from various sources the scattered incidents refeiTed to in the State 
Papers and Border histories relative to the doings of the leading 
families in North Tyndale. That it was a wild and lawless district 
at the period referred to there can be no doubt, but how much 
of this was not to be ascribed to the position of the country, 
the border land of a hostile kingdom, where the inhabitants were 
in constant peril of their lives, and exposed to the loss of cattle 
and goods without any warning given. Much, too, of this lawless 
spirit was evoked by the Border wars of Henry the Eighth with Scot- 
land, when the Tyndale and Redesdale men were constantly excited by 
the English crown to make inroads into Scotland, harrying and de- 
stroying all before them. We must not judge the wild Borderers by 
our standard of the present day: had we lived in those times, and had 
we heard that Tyndale and Redesdale were about to be " slipped" 
against the Scottish lands, we should very likely, with old Norfolk, 
have devoutly wished them a " God Spode." 



MONTHLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

4 April, 1860. 

Matthew "Wheatley, Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From Sir W, Calverley Trevelyan, BarL Ex- 
planatio Notarum et Litterarum quae frequentius in antiquis lapidibus, 
&c. Auctore Sertorio Ursato serenissimi Veneti senatus equite : Parisiis, 
1723. — From the Archmlogical Institute. The Archaeological Journal, 
Nos. 63, 64, 1859. 

New Mf.m"bek. — Richwrd Lawrence Femherton, Fsq,, Barnes, Sunder- 
land. 

BoMAN Beidoe at CiLTTENTnM:. — Mr, Clayton stated that Mr. Coulson, 
who formerly was usefully employed at Bremenium, was now excavat- 
ing the approaches to the Boman bridge piers at Cilurnum, on the east 
side of the North Tyne. The works revealed a masonry larger than 
usual, and would settle the question of the exact direction of the bridge 
piers. QSee under 4 July and \5 August, post,'] 
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Roman Medallet. — Dr. Brnce exhibited a silver medallet, larger 
than a denarius, purporting to be of Agrippina. Ohv. apparently struck 
from the die of a denarius, a bust, Agrtppinae Avgvstae. Rev, Inde- 
cent. 

Fossil. — Mr. W, R. Carr presented a fossil found in the Beaumont 
coal seam, View Pit, Montague Colliery, at the depth of 28 J fathoms 
from the surface. 



MOl^THLY MEETKTG OF THE SOCIETY. 

2 May, 1860. 

John Fenwick, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From the Canadian Institute. The Canadian 
Journal, N. S., No., 26, March, 1860. — From the Kilkenny ArchB- 
ological Society. Its Proceedings and Papers, Yol. ii., N. S,, No. 24., 
Nov. 1859. — From Mr. Joseph WiUard, Boston, TJ. S. Willard Me- 
moir, or the Life and Times of Major Simon WOard, with some 
Account of his Family, Boston, 1858 : An Address in Commemoration 
of the Two Hundredth Anniversaiy of the Incorporation of Lancaster, 
Massachusets, by Joseph WiUard, Boston, 1858. — From Mr. George 
Tate, of Alnwick. The Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists' 
Club. 

NewMembeb. — Edward PeacocJcy Esq., The Manor, Bottesford, Brigge. 

Books Pubchased, by subscription. — Records of Eoman History from 
Cnaeus Pompeius to Tiberius Const<mtinus, as exhibited on the Roman 
coins collected by Francis Hobler, formerly secretary of the Numismatic 
Society of London, 2 vols. 4to, London, 1860. 

Swedish Litukgy. — The Rev. E. H. Adamson exhibited a Lutheran 
Prayer-book published at Stockholm in 1679. 

AJ^CIENT VASES FROM MALTA.— 2>r. Charlton read the fol- 
lowing paper in elucidation of his valuable addition to the Society's 
collections referred to therein. 

The vases we exhibit and present to the Society this evening were 
all excavated within the last few years from tombs in the island of 
Malta. That island has produced but very few of the richly -painted 
vases so frequently discovered in Greece and Italy. Indeed, the char- 
acter of Maltese fictile art is that of a rude aud early period, approach- 
I ing hearer to the Egyptian and Phoenician type than to that of Greece and 
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Southern Italy. Among the vases here exhibited there are one or two 
with rude lines and dots, indicating the early stage of ornament ; but 
most of them are perfectly plain, and formed of a coarse clay, though 
not destitute of elegance of shape. Indeed, in these early vases, which 
may probably be ascribed to a period not later than two or three cen- 
turies before the Christian era, and perhaps are much earlier, we find 
the types of some of the best later productions. We cannot, however, 
always accurately determine the ago of antiques from the type of art 
they present ; especially when they are found in islands lying some- 
what out of the track of communication. In these localities, the early 
types ai*e perpetuated for generations after they have ceased to be em- 
ployed in more civilized states ; and it is therefore quite possible that 
the Egyptian and Tyrian types that are found in Malta are not older 
than the Greek vases of the finest period. 

The tombs in which these vases are found in Malta are extremely 
numerous ; and from an examination of them we can form some idea of 
the age of their contents. The distribution of these tombs seems to show 
that in early times the hill-country about Citta Vecchia, and the range 
towards Marsa Scirocco, were the most populous parts of the island ; 
and in those districts the marks of wheels deeply worn in the rock may 
still be traced where no roads exist at the present day. 

Sometimes these tombs are found in very large groups, as if special 
places of interment were particularly favoured ; but often they are dis- 
covered in remote districts, or scattered over the face of the country. 
They are often found in the vertical faces of rock a little below the 
level of the soil ; or, again, the entrances of the sepulchres are in one 
side of a square or oblong pit, from six to ten feet in depth. Probably 
the shape of the tomb depended a good deal on the locality selected for 
interment. Some of these pit-tombs have only one sepulchral chamber, 
while others have three or four. In one near Nadur Tower, ex- 
amined by the late R. Milward, the hole at the bottom of the pit, about 
five feet below the surface, was closed by several large stones, on re- 
moving which the interior was found nearly filled up with the red- 
coloured soil of the neighbourhood. Within, there was an oval cavity 
about six feet long, and not more than four broad. The back part of 
the floor was raised six or eight inches into a dais or bier wide enough 
for the corpse. At the right hand was a slightly raised ledge for the 
head ; and in the right hand comer was a small rude hole for a lamp. 
Some pottery, and an armilla of bronze, was all the spoil yielded by 
this tomb. 

It is well known that most barbarous nations buried with the dead 
the costliest treasures of the departed warrior ; not only his armour, but 
his gold ornaments and vases. The latter were, it is supposed, filled 
with food and wine for the sustenance of the departed on his long jour- 
ney. Thus, vases for the toilet table, containing, no doubt, precious 
oils and imguents, are often found in the same tomb with swords and 
shields, while amphorae of wine, cylices for drinking cups, and lamps to 
illumine the darlmess of the grave, were placed along the walls. 

Among the vases here before us, we have, first, the huge amphora, 
with its earlike handles, and pointed base for setting in the earth. These 
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were the wine-casks of early times, before they were superseded by the 
cooper's art; and they were placed in the soft earth of the cellars, and 
supported by reeds and withes, of which their sides often bear the marks 
at the present day. They were destined to contain com, oil, wine, and 
other articles of domestic consumption. Whole stacks of these amphorsB 
have been discovered in Apulia ; and within the last three months a 
range of them of enormous size has been disinterred at Kantes in France- 
Each of the I^antes amphorsB is said to have been capable of containing 
8 to 10 hectolitres, (a measure of 22 gallons English). There is another 
singularly-shaped amphora upon the table, its form being that of an 
inverted pear, the narrower part being obviously intended to be fixed in 
the groimd. Another vase, here exhibited, approaches nearly to the 
shape of the Stanmos of the old writers ; while another, of rather more 
elegant form, with ribbed handles, contains human bones and ashes, and 
has therefore been a cinerary urn in which the ashes of the dead were 
deposited after cremation. Some of the smaller vases have evidently 
been lecythi and lachrymatories. Some may have held the unguents 
the dead used when in life. There are also two or three lamps — none, 
however, of peculiarly elegant or rare form. As to the age of these 
vases, it may be observed that in the island of Malta the original types 
were probably long perpetuated after more elegant forms and richer orna- 
mentation had been adopted in Magna Grsecia and elsewhere. Malta 
has afforded few of those splendid vases that adorn many of the greater 
collections, and especially the museums of Naples and Eome. On the 
other hand, if contiguity of site be absolute proof, numerous vases of 
the kind here shown have been discovered in Malta along with Phoeni- 
cian inscriptions. Thus, the Canon Bonici, at Malta, possesses a fine 
and quite perfect Phoenician inscription of six Hues, which was found 
near the hospital at Babbato, in an excavation like a tank, which con- 
tained, also, a large number of vases filled with the bones of animals 
and birds. Similar vases containing similar remains have been fre- 
quently met with in Egypt. We think it extremely probable that the 
Maltese vases are of very early date, coeval with Phoenician rule in the 
Mediterranean, and that they consequently belong to a period of several 
centuries anterior to the Christian era. They exhibit the partial 
transition from the rude forms of Egyptian to the refined shapes of the 
highest period of Grecian art, and, as such, even though we cannot 
positively fix the date of their manufiEUiture, are of high interest to the 
archaeological student. 

GWYN'S MEMOIR.— Jl/r. Longstaffe exhibited a MS. book belonging 
to Mrs. Allgood, of the Hermitage, labelled "Hunter's Gift," having been 
presented by her relative Dr. Hunter, the Durham antiquary, to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Baker, formerly Conyers. On the back is the bookplate of 
her grandson, George Baker of Elemore. It comprises the feats of Cap- 
tain John Gwyn, (»f the House of Trelydan, in Montgomeryshire, in 
the Royalist service, prepared " in regard of his Grace the Duke of 
Monmouth's late commands that whosoever rides in the Royal Troope 
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of Guards must give an account how long and in what capacity he had 
served the King, and whether gentleman or mechanick.'* To prove his 
quality Gwyn gives his pedigree and arms. Among the " replyes I 
made when examined before the enemy," is the following adventure at 
Newcastle : — 

" When all our hopes of risings or any good to be don in or about 
London were at an end, then I tooke a jumey (though never so ill pro- 
vided for it) to Newcastle, to see what the Scotts would do. And by 
that time I came, there was an order of Parliament sent to the Scotts 
that they should not entertaine any into their army who formerly had 
served the King. But, awhile after, in the extremity I was in to sub- 
sist, and by attempting to get to the town to find a friend, I was ceized 
upon for a maUgnant, and sent with a file of musqueteers before the 
Major of New-Castle, who was an exact fanatique, and lays it to 
me thus : — * Well, had it please God to give you victory over us, as it 
pleased his divin will to give us victory over you, ye had called us vil- 
lains, traytors, sons of whores ; nay, ye had kickt us too.' • You are in 
the right on*t, sir,' said I : at which he sullenly ruminats, whilst some 
of his aldermen could not containe themselves for laughing ; but, being 
both of one opinion as to the point, he only banisht me the town, witli 
a promise that, when I came againe, he would provid a lodging for me, 
wliich was to be in the Castle Dungeon, where many a brave fellow 
that came upon the same account as I did, in hope the Scotts would de- 
clare for the King, were starved to death by a reprobat Marshall. 

" When I had waited a tedious time up and downe about New Castle 
in pennance to know what the Scotts would do, and in conclusion all to 
prove starke nought, then I designed to go for Scotland. In the mean- 
time some of the Scotts officers very kindly invite me with them into 
Scotland, assui'eing me that liom thence were fi*equent opportunities for 
HoUand." 

He went, but found his party under such a cloud that with some 
difficulty he came back by sea to Newcastle, and thence departed to 
London and Holland. 
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Donations of Books. — From the University of Christiana. Cronica 
Regum Manniae et Insularum. The Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys, 
edited, with notes, from the Cotton MS., Julius, A. VII., by Professor 
P. A.. Munch : Christiania, 1 860. 
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VoLUNTEEKs. — The use of the great Hall of the Castle having heen 
granted hy the Society to some local hodies of Volunteers for private 
diill, letters of thanks fioni them have been received. 

Kew Membee. — Hugh Taylor y Esq,, M.P., Backworth Hall. 

E0MA.N Coins.— i/r. Robert Fell, of Newcastle, presented an iron key 
and 17 Roman coins of brass, found at Old-Ford, near London, about 
10 feet below the surface and 10 yards from the side of the River Lea, 
in the excavations for a main sewer contracted for by Mr. William 
Moxon. It is supposed that the level where the key and coins were 
was that of the surface where the Romans crossed an " old ford.'* 

Roman Rbidge at Ciluenxtm. — Dr. Bmce exhibited Mr. Mossman's 
drawings of portions of the massive masonry disclosed in excavating this 
work. 

VIEW OP NEWCASTLE.— Jfr. John Hudson Smith, of 21, St. Paul's 
Street, Portland-square, Bristol, had presented the Prospect of the Town 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne from the South : Sold by Tho. Taylor at the 
Golden Lyon in Fleet Street, London. The donor, who, in visiting the 
Castle, had observed our want of this rarity, observes that a similar 
engraving and by the same hand, in his possession, is dedicated to 
"Henry Lord Bolingbroke, one of Her Majesty's Principal Secretaries 
of State,*' and from this infers that the View of Newcastle may also be 
dated about 1710 or 1712. It is not accurate, being probably improyed 
by the engraver from a very hasty sketch ; for instance, the steeple of 
St. Nicholas' Church has a story too many. 

ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT LISBTJRN.— i>r. Bruce exhibited 
photograms of two Roman inscribed stones prepared for the Duke of 
Northumberland on his personally observing these remains, which 
Murphy, in his Travels in Portugal, roughly engraves without explana- 
planation. Dr. Bruce ventured, fi'om the brilliantly expressed grain 
of the larger stone, to say that it is of sienetic granite, and read the fol- 
lo^ving remarks : — 

The larger inscription is unfortunately imperfect. It has been split 
verticaUy, and the right hand portion of it is wanting. Any attempt 
to complete the inscription must be, to a large extent, conjectural. The 
letters which we have 1 give below in Roman capitals : those that I 
have ventured to supply I have marked in Italics : MEECVEto et — 

caesaW divi f. — AVGVSTo — c. ivLivs H — PEEMissv DBCvrtonvm 

— DEDiT nicavit. It may be translated : — "To Mercuiy and Augus- 
tus Ctesar, the son of the deified Caesar, Caius Julius H , by 
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permission of the decurions, gave and dedicated this." — The stone has 
more the appearance of a slab to be inserted in the front of a temple, 
than of an altar. The principal objection which an ordinary reader 
wonld take to the reading which I propose, is the apparent impiety of 
associating Augustus wi& the god Mercury. Those conversant with 
inscriptions will be the rather disposed to wonder that any imaginary 
deity was allowed to share in the adoration offered to a living emperor. 
Ovid does not hesitate to address Augustus by the name of the king of 
gods and men. 

Parcite, csBrulei, yob parcite, nuxnma ponti ; 

Infestumqae mihi Bit satis esse Joyem. 

" Spare me, ye deities of the azure ocean, spare me : let it be enougli 
that Jove is incensed with me." And most of us will remember the 
lines of Horace in which the poet conceives of the emperor assuming the 
person of Mercury (the very deity in question) : — 

Sive mutata juyenem figura 
Ales in terris imitaris, afmsB 
Filius MaisB, patiena vocari 
CflMaria ultor : 

which our noble and learned Vice-President thus translates : — 

** Or like a youth of mortal state, 

" Winged son of Maia, come thou down : 

^* Avenger thou of CsBsar's fate, 
** Inheritor of Caesar's crown ?" 

Lord Ravensworth rightly remarks upon this ode — "To invest the 
emperor with the divine attributes, and even personalities, of Apollo, 
Yenus, Mars, and Mercury, in succession, seems to surpass all bounds of 
poetical license and courtly adulation." The passage, however, fully 
bears me out in associating Augustus with Mercury.^ It is in vain to 
attempt to supply the family name of the dedicator, as only one letter of 
it remains. It is, however, worthy of remark, that in Gruter (ccccxii. 
3) there is an inscription which appears to have been placed in the ves- 
tibule of a temple in Alatri, a town of Latium, to this effect : — " 'Jo 
Caius Julius Helenus, a freedman of Augustus, (erected) by decree of the 
decurions of the municipality, on account of his merits." This may 
have been the person we have to deal with. Few would be so ready to 
offer adulation to an emperor as his own favourite freedman. The decu- 
riones were the members of the senate — the town-councillors, in short 
— of the municipium. 

The other incription presents no difficulties. It is : — devm hatki — 
T. LiaNivs — AMARANTHvs — V. s. L. M.— " To the Mothcr of the Gods, 
Titus Licinius Amaranthus dedicates this, in discharge of a vow, 
deservedly on her part and willingly on his." Inscriptions to the 
Mother of the Gods are by no means rare. Some times she is ad- 
dressed singly, and sometimes in conjunction with other deities, 

^ The following Dclphin note may be added to Dr. Bruce's quotation •. — "Vulgaris 
erat opinio et fama, Mercurium Julii Csesaris yindicem fiiisse assumptS, juvenili figurit 
Augusti, qui natus erat annos tantum novemdecim quando Caesar interfectus est." 
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especially Isis and Atis. The epithet magna — ^the Great Mother— is 
often applied to her. In our own collection we have an inscription, 
found at Caervoran, in which she is thus addressed : — vikgo eadem matek 
DirvM, PAX, TiBTvs, CERES, DEA SYRil. — " The sanio Virgin is the Mother 
of the Grods, is Peace, is Virtue, is Ceres, is the Syrian Goddess." When 
men forsake the worship of the living and true God, they usually 
give that adoration to some of the nohlest and most useful of His 
creatures which is duo to him. ffence the sun and moon are wor- 
shipped. To worship that life and vitality to which the rays of the sun 
so largely contribute, is but one step further in the downward career of 
idolatry. Hence we find the generative principle has been extenavely 
idolatnzed under one form or another. Aid, as all nature is redolent of 
reproduction, the pantheistic system is soon attained. It is easy to sup- 
pose that nature, or the generative principle, would, in different 
countries, be differently personified, and each impersonation would re- 
ceive a different name. When, however, the Romans brought the whole 
world into union, the identity of the various deities which they had 
been worshipping appeared. We find this acknowledged in the Caer- 
voran slab. Apuleius, in the 11th book of his Metamorphosis, shows 
more at length the identity of several of the deities of antiquity. He is 
describing the mode in which he was initiated in the mysteries of Isis 
and Osiris. Isis addresses him thus : — "Behold, Lucius, I, moved by 
thy prayers, am present with thee : I, who am jN^ature, the parent of 
things, the queen of all the elements, the primordial progeny of ages, 
the supreme of divinities, the sovereign of the spirits of the dead, the 
first of the celestials, and the uniform resemblance of gods and goddesses. 
I, who rule by my nod the luminous summits of the heavens, the salu- 
brious breezes of the sea, and the deplorable silences of the realms be- 
neath ; and whose one divinity the whole orb of the earth venerates 
under a manifold form, by different rites, and a variety of appellations. 
Hence the primogenial Phrygians call me Pessinantica, the mother of 
gods ; the Attic aborigines, Cecropian Minerva ; the floating Cyprians, 
Paphian Venus ; the arrow-bearing Cretans, Diana Dictymna ; the three- 
tongued Sicilians, Stygian Proserpine ; and the Eleusinians, the ancient 
goddess Ceres. Some call me Juno, others Bellona, others Hecate, and 
others Ehamnusia ; and those who are illuminated by the incipient rays 
of the divinity, the sun, when lie rises, the Ethiopians, the Arii, and 
the Egyptians, skilled in ancient learning, worshipping me by ceremo- 
nies perfectly appropriate, call me by my irue name. Queen Isis." 

I cannot conclude these few remarks without observing that there is 
nothing new under the sun. The principles and practices of the ancient 
heathen world have their favourers stiU. Not to enter upon questionable 
points, most of us will call to mind the commencement of Pope's 
universal prayer, the pantheistic principle of which is nearly as apparent 
as the creed of Caecifius on the Caervoran slab, or of Apuleius in the 
pjwsage I have jUst quoted. 

EOMAN STATIONS IN THE WEST.— Dr. Bruce exhibited draw- 
ings by Mr. Mossman from several objects in the museum at Alnwick 
Castle, and from the localities mentioned in the following paper : — 
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Last Easter, I had an opportunity of yisiting some of the stations at 
the western extremity of the Wall, in the company of our learned vice- 
presideQt, Mr. Clayton. We were fortunate in falling in with some 
Komau stones which are as yet unknown to the antiquarian world. Mr. 
Mossman has recently followed in our wake, and I have the pleasure of 
exhihiting his accurate drawings of the new-found treasures to the 
Society. 

On going through Carlisle, we examined the inscriptions recently dis- 
covered in that city. Here are Mr. Mossman's drawings of them. It 
was with some pleasure that we noticed that the house contiguous to the 
new Journal office (in the foundations of which those stones were found) 
was in a condition such as to render it prohable that it would soon be 
rebuilt. In this case it is most desirable that its owner should lay a 
foundation both broad and deep. Perhaps the missing fragments of the 
slabs already obtained may be procured, and other prizes brought to light. 
The station which we first visited was Moresby, near to Whitehaven. 
It has long been known that there was a Koman camp here : but, until 
recently, its limits were not well- defined. Horsley says : — "At Moresby 
I met with evident proofs, though little remains, of a station. In a 
field which lies between that town and Barton, called the Crofts, they 
continually plough up stones and cement, which have all the usual ap- 
pearance of being Roman ; and besides the Roman inscriptions mentioned 
by Camden, I saw two other monuments of that nature myself, which I 
have described in their place ; yet it is not easy, now, to discern the limits 
of the station. . . . There appeared, as I thought, somewhat like two sides 
of a fort near the church. Perhaps the station, or part of it, has been des- 
troyed, or washed away by the sea, towards which there is a large pro- 
spect." Happily, the mounds caused by the ruined walls of the station are 
now quite apparent. The stationis of the usual quadrilateral form, and con- 
tains about 3^ acres. It lies immediately west of the church. The dis- 
tance of the eastern from the western rampart is 440 feet, and of the 
northern from the southern 358 feet. As usual, the soil is peculiarly 
rich, and the herbage of a singularly luxuriant character. The site of 
the station has been well-chosen, being naturally defended on all sides. 
On the west is the sea-cliff; both on the north and south is a sort of 
gully ; and there is a slack on the east. Before the construction of the 
Whitehaven and Maryport Railway, there was a little natural harbour 
on the beach fronting the station, which may have led to the selection 
of its site. Last winter. Lord Lonsdale directed that such investigations 
should be made into the remains of the station as were likely to reveal 
whatever was worth knowing, putting the excavators under the charge 
of the Rev. George Wilkinson, of Whicham. The north wall of the 
station, which was a point in dispute before, has been ascertained. The 
thickness in the foundation has been proved to be Aft. 1 lin. ; in the next 
course, 6ft. 3in. ; and in the course above that, 4ft. 9in. The north- 
west angle of the station was laid bare, and was found to be rounded in 
the usual manner. The site of the northern gateway was also found. 
Several buildings in the interior of the camp were laid open ; but some 
of these have evidently been of a date subsequent to the Roman era. 
Very few coins were found, and no Roman inscriptions. Mr. Wilkinson, 
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in writing to me at the close of his investigations, says — **In every 
part where we have been, there is incontestible evidence of everything 
worth notice having been removed. ... A foot here, and two feet there, 
of the walls of the several apartments, with the upper stones throvni 
down, and mixed with the soil, were all that was left, even in places 
most likely to reward our labours. ... By finding and laying bare the 
north wall, previously unknown, we have ascertained the size of the 
caaip." Mr. "Wilkinson speaks too modestly of his labours ; but even 
according to his own showing, great good has been achieved. The site 
of the station cannot now be held in doubt. The north gateway, too, 
has been ascertained ; some portions of the south gateway have boen laid 
bare ; and water-courses have been traced at the north gateway and at 
the south-west angle. Some traditions usually attach to a Roman 
station. It is said that a subterranean passage leads from a staircase 
underneath the floor of the dining-room of Moresby Hall (which is close 
to the station), to some spot as yet unascertained. Mr. Clayton and I 
unfortunately had not time to make the necessary explorations. There 
is always a good supply of water in the vicinity of Roman stations. 
There is a well on the south brow of the camp, called the Holy- well, 
which, it is said, never runs dry : it is certain it was not exhausted last 
summer, which is a pretty severe test. Mr. Horsley conceives that 
Moresby was the Arbeia of the Romans. Our acute and judicious vice- 
president, Mr. Hodgson Hinde, shows how exceedingly improbable this 
allocation is. He suggests, though with some hesitation, that it may be 
Glannibanta. I have not myself, as yet, ventured to grapple with this 
dijQBio.ult subject. 

The next Roman station, we visited was the one situated on the heights 
which command Maryport. The harbour here rendered the site of some 
consequence ; and the camp, moreover, commands a magnificent view of 
the estuary of the Sol way, and of the Scottish hills. Through the skill 
and knowledge of Mr. Mossman, I have got a lithographic view of the 
site of the station, as seen from the south, which is of singular accuracy, 
and gives a good idea of the strength of the camp. In due time this 
view will make its appearance in the third edition of " The Roman 
Wall." The collection of antiquities (derived from this station) at 
Nether Hall, are, at least, as thoughtfully cared for as they were in the 
days of Mr. J. Senhouse, whom Camden visited, and of whom that 
" nourice of antiquity " has left this record : — " -^^ 1 cannot chuse 
but with thankful heart remember that very good and worthy gentleman ; 
not only in this regard, that most kindly he gave us right courteous and 
friendly entertainment, but also for that, being himself well-learned, he 
is a lover of ancient literature, and most diligently preserveth those in- 
scriptions which, by others that are unskilful and unlettered, be straight 
waies defaced, broken, and converted to other uses, to the exceeding 
great prejudice and detriment of antiquity." Mr. Mossman has supplied 
me with some drawings of the antiquities at Nether Hall, to which I 
thought justice had not been done previously. I think I may, with 
propriety, call attention to a horseman trampling upon a foe, which is 
treated in a manner that reminds one of Vandyke. 
The next station we visited was that which is contiguous to Brougham 
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Castle. The lines of the ramparts and of the fosse are for the most 
part distmct : the site is a very advantageous one. The inscriptions 
found here, which have not yet heen destroyed, appear to have been re- 
moved for the most part to Brougham HaU. The castle has no doubt 
been built of stones derived from the station. In Camden's day, the 
master of the school at Appleby was one Reginald Bainbridge, of whom 
he says that he was '* a right learned man, who govemeth the same with 
great commendation, and who, of his courtesie, has exemplified for me 
many antique inscriptions, and brought some hither into his garden." 
This Reginald Bainbridge, however, had some copies of the inscriptions 
made in stone ; and after a weathering of three centuries, it is rather 
puzzling to ascertain whether those at Appleby or those at Brougham 
Hall are the veritable originals. Korsley occasionally gets angry at the 
learned schoolmaster for the trouble which he gave him : — how much 
more perplexity may he not be expected to give us ! I have one inscrip- 
tion, however, about which there can be no doubt, for it is built up in 
one of the passages of Brougham Castle, and no doubt forms part of the 
original structure. It is a tombstone to one Tinvs (the remainder of 
his name is wanting), and seems to have been erected to his memory by 
his brother. 

The next point of interest was Kirby Thore. Here, too, the station 
may be made out with tolerable distinctness. In addition to the stones 
and other treasures which have, from time to time, been exhumed in 
this camp and its vicinity, several sculptures, recently discovered, 
attracted our attention. They are preserved on the premises of Mr. 
Crosby, the banker. They were found about a month before our arrival, 
in making a cutting for a diversion of a turnpike road, in order to suit 
the purposes of a new raili^ay. 

The most important of them is a sculpture which, probably, has 
formed the upper pait of a ^inereal tablet. It represents a sick female 
reclining upon a couch, while an attendant, also a female, supplies her 
with food. A table, furnished with edibles, stands in front of the 
couch. The languishing expression of the dying person is very well 
managed, though one would scarcely expect to see such substantial 
viands placed before a person in extremis, A modem painter's mode of 
managing such a subject is to put a number of phials upon the tables, 
with ominous-looking labels attached to their necks. The Romans^ 
however, seem to have thought that physic was a sorry preparation for 
a long journey. My friend Mr. Roach Smith tells me that in similar 
sculptures he has occasionally noticed a duck or a trussed fowl upon the 
table. Perhaps the intention of all this was to signify, not that the 
patient had not been sent supperless out of the world, but that his wants 
in the season of his sickness had been sedulously attended to by his 
friends. In one comer of the tablet is a brief inscription. I have not 
yet made it out to my satisfaction, but it seems to intimate that the 
daughter of the deceased, one Crescima, had had this put up in memory 
of her mother. 

Next we have two sculptures representing warriors on horseback. 
Probably both of them are sepulchral. Both of them have foes lying 
under them. One of them is armed with a large sword of the German 
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type : the other lunges against his prostrate foe. One of the sculptures 
is rough, having been Inerely blocked out; the other is in a more 
finished state ; but both are most spirited conceptions. 

There is a fragment of another sculptured horseman in Mr. Crosby's 
garden. It has been very carefully polished ; and, however much it has 
suffered from violence, has suffered nothing from weather. A troop of 
horse must surely have garrisoned this station. 

Two rude sculptures (one of thom imperfect) represent a lion pressing 
with aU its weight upon a ram, which it holds in its claws. These are 
probably Mithraic, and represent the power of the Sun when in Leo, as 
compared with his influence when in Aries. Figures of this kind are 
not uncommon in Koman stations- 

We have a fir cone with a double fillet round it. This, also, probably 
was connected with the worship of Mithras, or the mother of the gods. 
The resinous nature of the plant indicated fiery vitality. 

Kext is a small um fitted into a cavity formed in a stone. It was no 
doubt connected with a burial. The um seems to be too small to have 
held the bones of the departed — it has probably held food or unguents. 
Besides these, there is a much-battered head, and some smaller frag- 
ments. 



MONTHLY MEETIISTG OF THE SOCIETY. 

4 July, I860. 

John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., V.P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — From the Author, Memorials of the Abbey of 
Dundrennan, in Galloway, by ^neas Barkley Hutchison, B.D., 4to. 
privately printed. Exeter, 1857. — From Br, Kowa/rd, Observations 
on a Grant of an Advowson of a Chantry to a Guild of London Armour- 
ers in 34 Henry YI., by Weston Styleman Walpole, Esq., F.S.A. From 
the Archseologia. 

THE CATEAIL.— Jfr. White read the following notes :— 

BeiQg in Scotland about a week ago, I called on Mr. Fisher, the able 
editor of the Border Advertiser, and he accompanied me to the Catrail, 
where its remains are best seen on the farm of Bink, lying between the 
river Tweed and the stream of Gala in Selkirkshire. Where that ancient 
barrier has passed along the brow of a hill, it is scarcely visible ; but 
when continued up or down an eminence, it is still shown very clearly. 
Unfoi'tunately, the portion we saw in one place had a stone wall upon 
it and was partly filled by rubbish, while the other portion had been 
subjected for some time to the action of the plough and harrow. It ap- 
pears to have consisted of a fosse or ditch, nearly twenty-four feet wide, 
by about ten feet deep ; and the earth thrown out at each side, was 
formed into ramparts of defence. Sir Walter Scott, when hunting in 
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his early days, once caused his hone to leap the old line, which strained 
and shook the poet verjr severely. Erom its position it had been made 
to defend the people hving on its western side against the attacks of 
their eastern enemies, in the same way as our Roman T7aU was erected 
to ward off the Ancient Britons on tiie north. Near to it, chiefly on 
the west, are the traces of a number of camps, which are still visible 
by large quantities of stones, strewn in circles of various sizes. Of these 
one of the most remarkable crowns the summit of a small hill, in view 
of the lands of Abbotsford. A large ditch, even more deep and wide 
than that of the Catrail, surrounds it, and, being circular, it is nearly 
one hundred yards in diameter. On the inner edge of this fosse, a stone 
wall, ten or twelve feet wide, and of considerable height, had been 
built all around. No lime appears to have been used, but the stones, 
partly fallen into the ditch, are lying there in the same position, and in 
such profusion as if they had never been disturbed since the fortress was 
thrown down. Traces of buildings are seen everywhere in the centre, 
which is nearly level, save that it slopes sHghtly to the east. The en- 
trance, like that of the other camps near the place, is also on the eastern 
side, through which those within could see their enemies more readily, 
and advance directly upon them. Fortunately for the preservation of 
this relic of antiquity, it has been planted over with trees, and, as these 
are growing to a goodly size, a long period may probably elapse before 
it be broken up and subjected to the levelling processes of agriculture. 
For many miles around, especially to the soutii-east, and even on Eildon 
bills— the Trt Montem of the Eomans— extensive works of defence have 
been constructed, the mounds of which are still perceptible ; but this is 
the most perfect of any I ever beheld. 

ROMAN BRIDGE AT CILURNTJM.— Jfr. Clayton exhibited a plan 
by Mr. Coulson of this remarkable structure, as far as the recent 
excavations already justified. Dr. Bruce, in his work on the Roman 
Wall, gives a plan of the western abutment, with two piers disposing 
pointed ends against the stream of North Tyne, described by him as set 
diagonally to it : the general course of the bridge, however, appearing 
in his map as at right angles to the river bank. Mr. Maclauchlan 
places the course as really diagonal, in a line with a road from the sta- 
tion, at an angle of about 20 degi'ees to the "Wall, which approaches 
the stream at nearly right angles, and which, if continued, would run 
very nearly clear on the south of the foundations of the bridge. Mr. 
Coulson plans the bridge as presenting an angle to the road which 
passed over it, but as in a line with the Wall, and at right angles with the 
stream, the Wall touching the abutment in its slanted portion and being 
in a line with the points of the piers. The river has receded westward ; 
and on the east the foundations of another pier have been found on the 
present water lines, as well as those of the eastern abutment, which is 
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now in a plantation. This eastern abutment presents what was thought 
to be a smaller one inside of it,' like an earlier structure, but it has an 
inclination from north to south, similar .to that of the larger one. The 
abutment also dips from east to west. Mr. Coulson supposes that these 
dips were intentional, to cause the lead to run, which appears in grooves 
round the top, following the margin. There is a small chamber in this 
abutment with three distinct layers of black ashes. The vallum near 
the river has been filled with stones, at what period is uncertain. An 
unsatisfactory fragment of an inscription, and a few poor coins, have 
turned up. 

POIS'TEEKACT CASTLE.— j!fr. Longstaffe exhibited an interesting 
bird's-eye view of this " Key of the North,'' in its former state, with 
the parliamentary line of besieging works in 1648. The view belongs 
to Lord Galway, and has been intrusted to the Surtees Society to be 
engraved as an illustration of Drake's Diary of the JSiege of 1645. Mr. 
L. made some comparisons with the present appearance of the vast for- 
tress, and stated his interest on observing among the remains the 
sculptured arms of the unfortunate owner, the Earl of Lancaster, who 
fell in his opposition to Edward II. 

INLAID SPEARHEAD.— i>r. Charlton presented a truly curious 
spearhead of iron, found about two feet underground at Lorrowton, in 
North Northumberland. The exterior of the circular socket is richly 
inlaid with silver filagree work, in vertical compartments, of a design 
in which lozenges filled with smaller lozenges by diagonally crossing 
lines, and a sort of scroll work, predominate. The Chairman said he 
would venture to speak heresy, and rejoice that a few relics were some- 
times found in this county which were not Roman. 



MONTHLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

1 Augusty 1860. 
John Clayton, Esq., V. P., in the Chair. 

Donations op Books. — By hequest of the late Mr, George Oarhutt, 
His History of Sunderland, 1819, with additional plates, and a photo- 
graphic portrait of himself over his autograph, dated 21 June, 1859. — 
From the Kilkenny Archaological Society. Its Proceedings and Papers, 

3 In reality an earlier pier. See Country Meeting, Aug. 15. 
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Vol. iii, N^. S., No. 25, January, 1860. — From ths Olangow Archa^logical 
Society, Its TransactionB, Part I. IS59, and the Annual Report, Session 
1 858-9. — From the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen, 
The Northmen in Iceland. Stance annuelle du 14 Mai, 1859. 

Abbeabs or Subscriptions. — A conversation (to be resumed, if neces- 
sary, at a future meeting) took place as to numerous arrears of sub- 
scription. 

MITHRAS. — Br. Bruce read the following communication from Br, 
William Belly of 31, Burton Street, Euston Square, London: — 

Your Museum JSIianum has the most, almost the only, important 
testimonies of the worship of Mithras in Britain, and I hasten therefore 
to give you, I believe, the first notice of a further valuable discovery on 
the subject. 

During some excavations at the port of Ostium, at the mouth of the Tiber, 
very lately, a subterranean temple, like that at Housesteads, has been 
laid open. The pavement is in mosaic, with the usual " Deo InvincibiU 
Mithrie " twice repeated ; at the entrance is a smaller temple, in which 
were found a dozen of lamps with single beaks, and some with them 
double. Along the sanctuary, some stone steps seem to have been ap- 
propriated to the congregation, for whom there is a well of ablution at 
the entrance, and another for the priests close to the altar, which re- 
tains its situation upon an estrade of seven steps from each side. The 
sculptures seem to have been the very general ones of Eros and Hes- 
peros, with their torches raised and depressed, but richer than usual, 
and traces of gilding are found, and their execution is artistic. A gilded 
head, too, of the deity, of colossal dimensions, has also been found- The 
chlamys was painted red ; and as heads of other statues have been found 
in different kinds of scarce marbles, it is to be hoped the remaining por- 
tions of the figures may be found by further research. If so, and I can 
obtain, as I expect, drawings of these figures, I will, if acceptable, draw 
up a memoir for your Society on the Mithraitic rites generally, and their 
more especial cultivation by both arms of the Roman service. In the 
interior they mostly foUow the tracks of the great Roman circumvaUa- 
tion of the Northern Roman boundaries, from Burgh-on-the-Sands to 
Trajan's Wall on the Danube ; and for the maritime arm they ai'e found 
at the two principal stations of the Roman fleet ; witness the famous 
Borghese "Mithras found a century back at Actium, and now this ex- 
ample at Ostium, another Roman naval port. 



COUNTRY MEETING OE THE SOCIETY. 

Ibth August, I860. 

ROMAN HEXHAM. — ^A numerous bevy of tourists ; having, by the 
10*15 train from Newcastle, availed themselves of return tickets, issued 
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on the occasion by the Newcastle and Carlisle Company ; inspected the 
Boman remains in the St. "Wilfrid's crypt in the ruined nave of Hexham 
Priory-church, and in the custody of Mr. Fairless, who entertained the 
party with a tune on the genuine old ITorthumbrian bagpipes. At the 
entrance to the .crypt Ihr* Bruce read the following paper. 

An impression generally prevails that the Roman stones now at 
Hexham have been derived from Corbridge. The visit of the Newcas- 
tle Society of Antiquaries to Hexham seems a fitting occasion for 
putting together the various considerations which tend to show that 
Hexham was itself a Boman town. 

1. The early greatness of Hexham is in favour of its Roman origin. 
Here is the account which Richard, a prior of this place, who flourished 
700 years ago, gives of it (I quote it from Holland's Camden) : — ** Not 
far from the river Tyne, southward, there standeth a town, now in these 
days but of mean bigness and slenderly inhabited, but in times past, as 
the remains of antiquity do bear witness, very large and stately. This 
place having the little river Hextold [now called Cockshaw-bum] run- 
ning down by it, and swelling otherwhUes like unto a flood, with a 
swift stream, is named Hextoldesham : which town Etheldreda, the 
wife of King Egfrid, gave unto St. Wilfrid, in the year 675, that he 
should exalt it into an episcopal see ; who built here a church that, for 
the artificial frame and passing beauty, went beyond all minsters in 
England." 

WiUiam of Malmesbury, who wrote in the earHer part of the twelfth 
century, gives us an interesting account of the esirly ecclesiastical 
buildings of Hexham. " It was wonderful to see what buildings were 
erected there with mighty high walls, and how they were set out and 
contrived, with divers turnings in and out by winding stairs, all 
polished and garnished by the curious workmanship of masons and par- 
getters, whom the hope of his liberality had allured from Rome ; so that 
these buildings carried a show of the stately magnificence of the Romans 
and stood very long struggling with time." 

In addition to the conventual buildings, there were then in Hexham, 
as WaUis tells us, two parish churches. The following information, 
respecting them, I have received from our excellent friend Mr. Eairless. 
They were named St. Mary's and St. Peter's. The site of St. Mary's 
is still well known, that quarter of the town being called " The old 
church." A lane leading towards it from the south, is called " St. 
Mary's Chare." Some portions of the old church were exposed in 1854, 
by the removal of the contiguous buildings. A small window was seen, 
the head of which, as well as the string-course and chamfer, were of de- 
cided Saxon character. 

Now, the early greatness of Hexham, and its decline anterior to the 
middle age, furnishes a presumption that it was a place of importance 
in Roman times. The Saxons were no doubt attracted here by the 
remains of Roman masonry. Wilfrid's Church was, as we are told, a 
a Saxon Church ; but there is as little doubt that it largely consisted of 
Roman materials. Hodgson remarks, "That the Saxons very com- 
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monly settled in Bomaa towns, and especially chose them, on account 
of their materials, for the sites of their churches and monastical institu- 
tions; instances are very numerous." In this remark eveiy one 
conversant with Boman remains must concur. 

Thus, then, we have a presumptive evidence that Hexham was a 
Boman town. 

2. The position of it is just such as the Komans would choose. It 
stands upon a plateau, naturally defended on its east and north sides 
and partially so on its west, whilst at no great distance it is enclosed in 
an amphitheatre of hills. The Hallgarth-hum and the Cockshaw-hum 
give it increased strength on its western side. The fertility of the 
valley in which it lies would attract the attention of the ancient lords 
of the world, and the position of the camp near the junction of the two 
great hranches of the Tyne, and its command of the valleys permeated 
hy these streams, would render it peculiarly eligihle. • Stukeley, who 
had a keen eye for Roman sites, says — " This town was undouhtedly 
Eoman. We judged the castrum was where the castellated huilding 
now stands, — east of the market place — ^which is the brow of the hill, 
and has a good prospect. The market place, which is a square, lies 
between this and the cathedral." 

3. We now come to the direct proofs. The crypt of the priory 
church is wholly composed of Roman stones. We may also conceive 
that the whole of the original Saxon church consisted of similar material. 
In several of the ancient buildings of the town Roman stones may be 
noticed. This is peculiarly the case with the Manor Office and the 
walls enclosing the Abbey grounds. Mr. Pairless tells me that Mr. 
Hodgson used to point out many of these. Several of them have been 
acted on by fire, as is so frequently the case with the stones derived 
from Roman stations. There are two Roman inscriptions now in the 
crypt. One of them is the stone which * Sandy Gordon ' designates 
" that precious jewel of antiquity," and on which are inscribed the 
names of Severus and his sons. There is also another iniicribed stone, 
displaying portions of five lines, but which, having been cut into a cir- 
cular form to fit the arch, is now quite undecypherable. Besides these, 
two other inscriptions (both, unhappily, fra^entary) are now in Mr. 
Pairless* possession. The large one, which is cut into a circular form 
for a door or window head, was found near the path on the east side of 
the Se£d ; the other was found in the gable end of a house near the 
chapter-house, now pulled down. 

Besides these, Horsley describes an altar (No. 108.) which, in his day, 
was in the crypt, but is now missing. It was dedicated by one Quintus 
Calpurinus Concessinus, who seems to have been a prefect of a troop of 
Corionototari. It is to be regretted that it is lost, as I cannot but think 
that we have not got a correct copy of it. 

Another broken altar, addressed " VictorieB Augusti," is also given in 
Horsley. Gough, in bis Camden, says it was built up in a wall in the 
Hermitage, on the north side of the river. 

There is a sculptured stone, apparently of Roman workmanship, in 
the possession of Mr. Pairless, which was found in the channel of the 
Hallgarth-bum, close to the Abbey. It is a figure of that little imp 
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(Cupid), which, in modem as well as in ancient times, causes such a stir 
in the world. 

If these stones were not deposited in or near the spot where they now 
are by the Romans, they mubt have been brought from Corbridge for 
building purposes. This is exceedingly unlikely. The labour of carry- 
ing them nearly four miles, and across the river, would be great. 
There was no need to do so. There is an abundance of stone in the 
vicinity of Hexham. There are two ancient quarries on the west side of 
the town, which are what are called ' awarded quarries,* and which are 
accessible to all comers. There is a quarry on the north side of the river 
called the Oakwood Bank Quarry, and one also on Akeham Fell, which 
has evidently been laid under contribution for the Early English portion 
of the Abbey-church. ' 

4. Another and a very decisive evidence of the Roman occupation of 
Hexham has been recently observed by the Camden of this district, Mr, 
Pairless. On the ground being opened' in the vicinity of the Manor 
Office he found a connected chain of earthenware pipes of manifest 
Roman workmanship, lying in situ. Two of these are now in Mr. 
Fairless' possession. A single pipe or two, not in position, might have 
been brought from some other place ; these had evidently been laid 
where they were found by Roman hands. They were intended for the 
conveyance of water.* 

If Hexham was a Roman station it would have roads communicating 
with the neighbouring stations. There is an ancient ford over the South 
Tyne communicating with that road, whose name, whatever be its origin, 
betokens its antiquity — Homer's Lane.' By this means communication 
was kept up with the important station of Cilumum. The necessity of 
crossing the united streams was thus avoided. This road would cross 
the Stanegate, which went east and west. A road doubtless went to 
Corbridge, and I have heard of others going in different directions, but 
have not had an opportunity of verifying the information I have received. 

On the whole, I think it is certain that Hexham is on Roman ground ; 
but the Roman name of it is uncertain. 

HEXHAM CHURCH. — Mr. Fairless, the genius locij and Mr. Long- 
staffs, who, as editor of the Society's Transactions, had proceeded by an 
earlier train, conducted the party over the Priory-church. A summary 
of its history, and the chief features observed by the Society, was read 
by Mr. Longstaffe at the succeeding monthly meeting of the Society, 
and will be found in its proper place. 

WARDEN. — From Hexham we passed the Spital and Priest's Seat, 
and by Holmerse Lane reached Warden, where the Rev. Mr. Shield 
drew attention to a remarkable monument of early date in the church- 

2 Richard of Hexham states that ths offices of "Wilfrid's monastery were supplied by 
water brought through the town in aqueducts of hollow stone. — Ed. 

5 It runs past the parcel of land formerly called Eolkmarae and Holmene croft. — JEd. 
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yard, a Saxon headstone, copied as to foim &om the front of a Eoman 
altar, bearing an upright figure derived from some funereal stone of the 
empire, and furnished with a little loose knotting, just enough to 
fix the true date. Br, Bruce stated that he had observed, in the walls 
of Wroxeter church) Saxon copies of the 23rd legion's boar, and of the 
Dese Matres. 

After ascending a precipitous nab of land called the castle, separated 
from the adjoining close by an artificial trench, the sudden indisposition 
of Mr. Fairless formed a subject of great regret. Mr. Gregson's medical 
skill was most opportune, and by his advice Mr. F. reluctantly halted 
at High Warden. The party, who had separated through this misfor- 
tune, examined, in different sections, the grand old camp of Warden 
Hill, rudely ramparted with loose stones, and covered with circular 
evidences of semi-civilized dwellings. They re-united themselves near 
"Walwick Grange, where Mrs. Colbeck kindly invited them to view an 
imposing old chest richly dight with Abraham's sacrifice, and quaint re- 
naissance work. There did not seem to be any good grounds for the 
tradition that it was the parish chest of Hexham. 

CILURNTJM. — After a charming walk by the North Tyne, the party 
were ferried by some of their companions to the lately excavated abut- 
ment of the Roman bridge at Cilumum — a work vast and wonderful. 
Mr, Call instantly detected a water pier embedded in what was after- 
wards an abutment, and decided distinctions of masonry. The ground 
then was undergoing rapid change in the days of the Romans. This 
pier was very near the termination of the Wall, and both bridges were 
probably only of planks on piers. A chamber occurs in the original 
work, such as builders use for lightness and economy. In this case, a 
curious covered passage was seen striking diagonally across the empty 
space. The abutment on the other side of the river is principally 
under water. Br, Bruce thought that the bridge was altered by 
Severus, and that to him are to be ascribed the decorative building- 
stones found in Hexham crypt and in several other places in the Wall 
district. 

Following the Wall up the hill, the station of Cilumum was reached, 
now a rich level pasture, but formerly showing strong indications of 
narrow streets and buildings. A few of these have been excavated. 
The little antiquity house of Chesters and divers relics in Mr. Clayton's 
mansion were examined. The figure of the river-god is much finer in 
treatment than engravings would suggest. The party then participated 
in the hospitalities of the Chesters dining-room, and returned home 
after a day well spent. 
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MONTHXY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 

September 5, 1860, 
John Clayton, Esq., V.P., in the Chair, 

Donations of Books. — From the Society of Antiquaries of London. 
The Archffiologia, xxxviii., Part I. Proceedings of the Society, 19 Nov, 
1857, to 22 Dec. 1859. Lists of the Society, 3 May, 1859, 23 Apr. 1860- 
— From the Canadian Institute. The Canadian Journal, July, 1860. 

New Membeisls. — John Anderson, Esq., SaviUe Place, Newcastle. — 
Wm. Porter, Esq., Tynemouth. — Charles M. Ekin, Esq., M.A., East 
Dereham, Norfolk. — George Edward Swithinhank, Esq., Arcade, New- 
castle. 

Town "Wails of Newcastle. — Mr. Martin Dunn of Gateshead pre- 
sented the lower half of one of the stone figures which formerly sur- 
mounted the walls of Newcastle. It has been discovered in a house 
beyond the West-gate. 

Chirden-bubn. — Dr. Charlton exhibited an object formed of an 
ancient description of brass, and resembling a large ferule. It was 
found deep in the moor on the banks of Chirden-burft, and he suggested 
that it might possibly have served as the lower termination of a spear, 

Mb. James Clephan, — It was resolved by acclamation, on the motion 
of Mr. Longstaffe, seconded by Mr. Fenwieh, and supported by Dr. 
Charlton and the Chairman, that the grateful thanks of tiie Society be 
recorded on the minutes to Mr. Clephan, the retiring editor of the 
Gateshead Observer, for his generous interest in the Society's welfare, 
and the material assistance afforded, by his genial and carefiil reports of 
its proceedings, towards its position with the pubHc, and the resuscitation 
of its publications. 

ROMAN EOADS IN SCOTLAND.— JTfr. White read the foflowing 
note suggested by his recent Scottish tour :— 

"When the Bomans quitted this coimtry, they left behind them, wher- 
ever they had been, most memorable traces of energy and perseverance, 
Down to the commencement of the last century, Britons, Picts, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Romans successively trode the roads formed by these enter- 
prising men^ and, in the wilder parts of the counky, such highways 

VOL, v. « 
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■till form the boundaries of townghips, and afford passage for men, horses, 
and cattle. The fugitives from the battle of jN'oYille's Cross fled to 
Lanchester and Corbridge, that they might avail themselves of Watling 
Street, as the most direct way to their own country ; and the spearmen 
from the fleld of Otterbum went on a portion of the same tract, when 
they conveved the body of their leader to be interred on the left of the 
high altar m Melrose Abbey. In Stirlingshire, the army of Edward the 
Second proceeded on the Roman road from Torwood to Miltoun, and 
then halted to arrange for the deadly conflict which was about to take 
place at fiannockbum. On the same line, bnt within a nule of Stirling, 
Bandolph's spearmen encountered Cliflbrd's horsemen, and overcame 
them. At a point north-west of Stirling, where the road crossed the 
Forth, a wooden bridge had been erected in 1297, which was a pro- 
minent object in the battle where Wallace triumphed over Warrene and 
Cressingham, and near to which, on the summit of the Abbey Craig, a 
monument to the Scottish hero is about to be raised. One of the most 
remarkable features, however, of this road, may be seen about a mile to 
the east of tJie Bridge of Allao, whwe it ascends a rocky barrier on the 
side of a mountain, and has been cut for about 150 yards out of solid 
stone, leaving a way nearly 4 yards in breadth at bottom and at an aver- 
age from 12 to 15 feet high on either side. Proceeding still farther 
north, this highway crosses Allan "Water, and passes the celebrated 
camp at Ardoch, which I regret I had not leisure to visit, but which I 
am told is, in its kind, one of the most perfect specimens of Boman 
fortification in Scotland. 

HEXHAM CHIJRCH.— ifr. Longataffe read the following notes 
resulting from the^Society's country meeting : — 

Saxon Hexham. — About 674, Bishop Wilfrid built the church of 
St. Andrew, and it was added to and adorned by Bishop Acca, who 
succeeded him in 709. In length, breadth, and beauty, this Saxon 
church was esteemed the most glorious on this side of the Alps.^ It 
was surrounded by a high and thick wall. In plan it was probably 
cruciform, like the present building. It was surrounded by porches and 
aisles. Relics were procured by Acca, and altars to their honour 
erected in distinct porches.* The altars were in honour of the Yir- 
gin, Michael the Archangel, John the Baptist, and the apostles, mar- 
tyrs, confessors and virgins ;' and in an inner porch of the south porch 
(or transept), was the altar of St. Michael.* There were gates to the 
choir. The arch (apse t) of the sanctuary contained the high altar, 
which is also described as within the cancelli of the church.* To the 

* Richard of flexham. Sym'^on, De Gestis. The portions about Hexham have 
evidently been written by some Hexham monk. 

> Bedse Eccl. Hist., b. 6, c. 20. 
. 3 Richard of Hexham. The description is very similar to that of Albert's church 
of York by Flaccus Alcuinus in Gale's collection. 

* Symeon, De Gestis. 
6 Symeon, De Gestis. 
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right of the altar were brought the relics of Bishop Acca, to the left 
those of Bishop Alkmund. 'Neax the altar was also the IHdstool, or 
chair of peace of the fugitives to the sanctuary. In a chapel or porch 
of stone, on the south of the sanctuary, were the relics of Bishop Eata, 
who died in 685, and was buried in the church.* Behind the great 
altar was an eastern member oi the church, called St. Peter's porch ; 
and in the churchyard, eastward of the church, were buried Bishops 
Acca and Alkmund, before their translation. At the head and foot of 
Acca's grave were crosses described as of exquisite carving. On that at 
the head was an inscription stating his burial.'' These saints were after- 
wards transported near the altar, as above mentioned ; and in or before 
the twelfth century, were arranged differently, for behind the altar a 
chest contained the relics of Bishop Fridbert, buried here in 766, and of 
Tilbert, buried in the church in 789. On the north of them was a tomb 
containing those of Acca and Alkmund, and on the south were those of 
Eata.^ Of the place of two other burials in the church, those of King 
Elfwald (murdered in 788)* and Bishop Ethelbert, buried in his own 
church in 797,^° we know nothing; but the mediaeval tomb between the 
north transept and the choir is traditionally given to the king. 

The Saxon church had crypts and walls of three stories, supported by 
columns, with coloured capitals. Sculptures and paintings also adorned 
the arch of the sanctuary, and the walls. There were spires and 
towers ; and galleries of complicated plans and secret oratories occu- 
pied every part, so that crowds could stand around unseen by those in 
the body of the church." 

There were two other churches in the town, both believed by Eichard 
of Hexham to have been built by Wilfrid and finished by Acca ; and 
their dedications, as that of the principal church, are attributed to cer- 
tain benefits received by St. "Wilfrid in Italy, and referred by him to 
the saints he now commemorated. The church of the Virgin stood near 
the walls of the mother church. It was in the form of a nearly cir- 
cular tower, having a porch towards each of the cardinal points. The 
other church, that of St. Peter, stood at rather a greater distance from 
St. Andrew's. 

Yery similar arrangements existed at Wearmouth, and the crypt at 
Ripon, one of Wilfrid's foundations, is almost identical with that at 
Hexham. 

Tradition states that St. Mary's was the parish church, and that it 
was agreed between the impropriator and the parishioners to let it go 
to ruin, and use the priory church instead, "and that the impropriator 
should repair the choir, and that the parishioners should repair the 
steeple, the north and south quarters, and aU the other parts of the 

* Richard of Hexham. Life of Eata, 1 4th cent, Surtees Society. 

"^ SymeoB, Be Gestis. 

B Richard of Hexham. Many other relics afterwards given were, he says, de- 
posited in the same place with proper inscriptions. 

* Symeon, Be Gestis. 

*o Chronicle of Melrose. 

" Richard of Hexham. £ddi. See Rock's Church of our Fathers, i, 191, 229. 
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abboj ohoroh, which accordingly they haye repaired time out of 
mind."« 

KemainB of St. Mary's are found in the honses in and near St. Mary's 
chare. In 1854, in repairing a house of Mr. Bdl, the chemist, there, a 
window of the usoal Saxon triangularly-headed form, six feet by seven 
inches, was laid bare. Mr. Fairless, in whose notes this circumstance 
is perpetuated, also showed to us a considerable portion of a Saxon 
cross, rather stiffly canred with conyentional grapes and knot work, 
which was also found at St. Mary's. 

Of the site of St Peter's nothing is known. 

Mr. Fairless stated that there were knotted crosses at the Spital, a 
mansion on the site of an hospital, close to Hexham, and at Dilston. 

Some notice of the history of the church of Hexham, and its heredit- 
ary priests, is in a preyious volume, (iv., 11). It has been assumed that 
the building was destroyed, and shared the fate of such churches in 
general at the hands of the Danes in 875, and that it was rebuilt by 
Archbishop Thomas^ junior, at his introduction of regular monks in 
1113. The first position is not improbable, as Sichard of Hexham (who 
became prior in 1 143) speaks of all three churches in the past tense. 
Some towers and battlements of WiLMd's principal church of St. 
Andrew's were remaining, and the monks had built upon the ruins of 
many edifices which time and devastation had destroyed. But it is 
plain from the acts of the previous hereditary priests that they were in 
possession of St. Andrew's church, and from the history of the relics of 
the bishops, that the whole pile was in some order. The monasteries 
of Tynemouth, Jarrow, Monkwearmouth, and Gateshead, were in like 
manner represented by churches between the Danish invasion and the 
Conquest. Not a fragment of Norman masonry has occurred at Hex- 
ham, and it very improbable that any church biult in 1113 should yield 
in toto, about 1200, to the present structure. 

Of one or more Saxon churches of St. Andrew, and their accompani- 
ments, the existing remains are numerous and interesting. We de- 
scended the famous crypt in the nave, containing a chapel aud several 
passages and arched chambers, wholly, or nearly so, composed of Eoman 
stones ; and these, to a great extent, tooled in patterns. Of this crypt, 
Mr. Fairless' s plan and Mr. Hudson Turner's remarks are contained in 
2 Arch. Joumcd, 239, and a comparison between it and the example 
under the central tower of Eipon Minster may be found from Mr. "Wei- 
bran's pen in the York Congress volume of the Archaeological Institute. 
There is a view of it in Dr. Bruce's work on the Eoman Wall. Bichard 
of Hexham describes Wilfrid's crypt as follows : — * Igitur profrmditatem 
ipsius ecclesisB criptis et oratoriis subtorraueis, et viarum anfractibus, 
infeiius cum magna industria fimdavit." The masonry is square and 
good, aud excellently illustrates the mos JRomannorum characteristic of 
Saxon architecture introduced by Wilfrid and Benedict Biscop. 

As frequently happens, the present building probably extends at least 
one bay beyond the former one. For, in the recent demolition of the 
Old School or eastern transept, behind the high altar, was discovered a 

^' Case between the impropriator and minister, 1698. Wright'a Hexham, 65. 
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filiafb of a Saxon cross. This is now in Mi*. Eairless's garden, and 
presents on one face the faint traces of an inscription, on the other some 
knot-work of singular grace, and on the sides conventional vines in fruit 
of equal beauty. We can hardly resist the conclusion that we have 
here the exquisite cross which denoted Acca's burial, outside of the east 
end of the church. Then, presuming this cross to be in situ, St. Peter's 
porch at the east end of the church would be where the present altar is, 
and the old high altar would be a bay westward, and, like others of the 
period, detached from any waU. 

The head of another Saxon cross, of inferior workmanship, was also 
found in the Old School, and we saw it in the north transept. 

Mr. Fairless has a fragment of another knotted cross from the choir, 
and of another from the nave, cut with chequers, like the Bewcastle 
cross, and therefore fairly attributable to "Wilfrid's own time. 

The nave has also yielded to his collections some string courses. One 
has groups of three balusters at intervals, the spaces between being oc- 
cupied by horizontal lines and cables. Another has single balusters, 
and between them are diagonal lines, their directions alternately re- 
versed, thus forming a kind of large zigzag. 

In the ruined nave now lies a most curious Saxon stone, formerly 
preserved in the transept. It looks like a rude canopy, being carved at 
the top and both sides with arcades, crosses, and roundels. It has been 
suggested that it was laid longitudinally on a grave. 

A piece of one of the house-like or tegulated tombs, of which 
fine examples occur at Dewsbury and Bcdale, has been found in the 
foundation of the choir, and lies in the north transept. Only the begin- 
ning and end of the inscription remain, ^ emi sent. 

The famous " fiidstol," t. e. the seat of peace, carved with knot- work, 
was broken in two on some former repairs, and has in the present re- 
novation been removed from its interesting place near the altar, and is 
lying in the south transept. There were grades of punishment for 
violating the sanctuary, the sanctity and fine increasing in these 
steps : — 1, between the four crosses or the sanctuary boundaries and the 
town : 2, within the town : 3, within the churchyard : 4, within the 
church : 6, within the choir. A 6th offence was the seizure of any 
fugitive seated in the fiidstol near the altar or at the relics behind the 
altar, and this was inexpiable, and the offender was termed Botolos 
[bootless].^* Yery similar distinctions held at Beverley between the 
parts next to the crosses, the churchyard, the church between the door 
thereof and the entrance of the choir, the choir, and the presbytery 
which contained the altar, relics, and fridstol. Ihere, also, the extreme 
offender was called in English Botalaus, i. e. sine emendd?^ 

At Durham there was, and at Beverley there stiU is, above the north 
door of the nave, room accommodation for men to sleep for the purpose 
of admitting fugitives at any time of night. Prom the nature of the 
above grades of punishment it is probable that there were similar ar- 

^3 Eichard of Hexham. 

^^ Sanctuariicin Beverlacense. Surtees Society, where a plate of the Hezham Md- 
Btool is given. 
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rangemcnts at Hezbam. The existing accommodation will be here- 
after mentioned. 

We must not leave Saxon Hexham without noticing the curious im- 
itations of Saxon work by a Prior Rowland Lechman (1479-1499), who 
gives on a shield the monogram of r I in saltire, the r being in bend 
dexter, the [ in bend sinister. On the stone base of his late perpendicu- 
lar shrine, among strange rude grotesque figures, are clumsy pieces of 
knot- work ; and a Saxon character is given to the side of a bracket 
bearing his monogram at the south-east comer of the north transept. 

Mr. Fairless pointed out the Errington grave to the west qf the north 
transept, in digging which the famous find of stycas in their Saxon 
bucket occurred. Both vessel and coins are engraved in Archseologia, 
vols. XXV., xxvi., and in ArchsBologia .£liana, 4to, vol. iii. 

Medieval Hexham. — ^The Church of St. Andrew was probably wholly 
rebuilt in the very commencement of the 13th century, to which 
date the choir, central tower, and two transepts, may be referred. They 
are all rather early in the first beautiful phase of pointed architecture, 
having just passed the transitional date, but still showing the ti^ansitional 
volute in the capitals against the walls of the choir. The eastern aisle 
of the north transept, which appears to have been divided into three 
chapels, with brackets and marks of suspended lights, seems rather later 
and more florid than the rest of the church; but the style must have been 
progressing throughout as fast as the structure. We have in the clere- 
story of the choir the appearance of shaft above shaft as in Darlington 
church, which was building in 11 90. The dogtooth ornament occurs only 
in the western bay of the choir on the south, but along the vrhole length 
on the north. The western responds in the choir are curious and origin- 
al : those on the east end have transitional foliage, and have been recut. 
The orginals are said to have been more spirited. Some shafts have 
lately been brought down in the angles against the tower instead of 
terminating in pendants. The vaulting of the east end of the north aisle 
is new and may easily be distinguished from the ancient work. Of the 
aumbryes in this and the opposite aisle, one, which was square, has been 
made round in the head. The south transept is rather plainer than the 
choir but of much the same date. On the east side is a curious triple- 
gabled buttress. The same feature occurs on the west side of the north 
firansept. 

In the south transept is a massive and imposing flight of stone stairs 
against the west wall, leading to a gallery or landing, placed against 
the east wall, and supported by a vaulted passage, which is approached 
from the exterior on the east by a circular-headed doorway between two 
small oblong lights. The gallery leads eastward into a strong chamber 
above this doorway, and southward into a destroyed chamber above the 
chapter house. The former corresponds, we think, with the chambers 
above the nave doors of Beverley and Durham for the sanctuary atten- 
dants. The latter has been supposed to be a scriptorium. At Beverley 
fugitives had their meat in the refectory, their bed, if of respectable 
rank, in the dormitory, or within the coiurt of the refectory in some 
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house. It is perhaps worth consideration whether the chamber above 
the chapterhouse at Hexham might not be for the same purpose. The 
transept and staircase formed a ready access from the outer door under 
the gallery. 

The chapterhouse has already been located to the east of the south 
transept. It is rectangular, and has a doorway on both east and west 
sides of simple elegance. There is a peculiarity about the windows ; 
they retire within a graceful arcade, complete in itself, but underneath 
them in their centre are bases of shafts, and these on the same plane as 
the arcade. Window is scarcely a precise term, as the lights so desig- 
nated open into a sort of vestibule on the east, and the cloister on 
the west. 

The cloister thus lay south of the nave into which and the south 
transept it has doorways. There is also a large depressed four-centred 
recess against the nave wall. At the west end of the cloister a rich and 
beautiful early Decorated arcade or reredos on brackets has been inserted 
in the wall of a house. There are seven crocketted panels, the centre 
one being the broadest and highest. The nave is supposed to have lain 
in ruins ever since the Scotch irruption of 1296, at which time both the 
priory and town are chronicled as having been burned. Stones red with 
fire still occur about the nave. The relics are stated in the Laaercost 
chronicle to have perished. I'he fire must therefore have extended to 
the east end of the church. Edward I. in his letter to Boniface, in 1301, 
in describing the cruelty of the Scots, mentioned their having burned in 
a school, the doors of which they first built up, about 200 young clerks, 
who were learning their first letters and grammar. 

It is certainly a coincidence that the east wall of Hexham had been 
altered, and that behind it was a truly interesting eastern transept, of 
Decorated date, and called the Old School, 69 feet long by 25 feet wide. 
Several engravings of this have appeared under the new appellation of 
the Lady Chapel, with a view to its restoration. It gave the church the 
complex air distinguishing conventual and cathedral churches, and cut off 
the eastern base not disagreeably. There was the appearance of an altar 
or other erection in the centre with panels in front, the work of Prior 
Rowland Lechman. Mx, Hodgson states that many stone cojQins had 
been found there. A large door opened into the church-yard on the north, 
a small one into the church.** 

This eastern transept was of no great height, and the east window of 
the choir appeared above it. Dugdale gives a plate showing the Old 
School, and a Perpendicular window above it. Some of his plat«s are 
sufficiently unintelligible, and it has been suspected that this east win- 
dow is conventionally and inaccurately given ; at all events, the reredos 
of the high altar," recently removed, seemed to Mr. Fairless to be of 
much the same date as the Old School, and the east window is thus de- 

^* A school was connected with a chantry in Darlington collegiate church; and Re- 
ginald speaks of a school in Norham church, " according to a custom now common 
enough." 

w ** Behind the present screen of the altar there are beautiful Gothic remains."— 
(Wright.) 
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scribed by Wright in 1828 : — " The great east window occupies nearly 
half that end of the centre aisle. The window is, or appears to be, 
broader at the spring of the arch than at the base of the columns. It 
is likewise distingiUEO^ed by that omament, commonly called the witches' 
wheel. It is divided by ' slender shafts of shapely stone ' as nsual." 
He ends by calling it a " beautiful oriel in a mutilated state." It 
disappeared many years ago, the recent wheel window being modem. 
The Old School has this year been swept away. Prior Eowland's panel 
was, at the time of our visit, a mason's bench, and the east end has 
been rebuilt to imitate an Early English erection. Probably no con- 
fusion will arise, as the new work is a little more advanced in style than 
its venerable accompaniments, and differs in character. 

Prior Eowland Lechman (1479-1499) seems to have had an architectur- 
al taste. Besides occurring on the bracket in the north transept already 
noticed, the curious shield composed of his initials in saltire, in evident 
reference to the cross of St. Andrew, which seems to have served as the 
arms of his monastery, appears instead of glass in the head of a 
Perpendicular window, lying at the west end of the cloister, and on the 
sides of his tomb, and roof of his shrine or chapel. This rich little 
appendix with its altar and old paintings have been removed from 
between the pillars of a bay of the choir second from the east on the 
north side, and we saw it in a shattered condition in the aisle of the south 
transept. It has lately been called Prior Bichard's shrine, and a tomb 
now inside of it has been known as Prior Eichard's tomb. This tomb, 
whether it was originally inside of the little chantry or not, evidently 
was contemporaneous, as it bears Prior Eowland Lechman's device. 
ITntil lately it was lying close to the shrine on the north side of it, and 
then as now it was surmounted by a cowled effigy, which has been con- 
sidered as misplaced. The Prior Eichard of tradition seems to be the 
historian of that name who flourished in the Tith century. 

Opposite to these remains were those of another interesting shrine, 
that of Eobert Ogle, the son of Eleanor Bertram. He died in 1 4 1 0. His 
gravestone, with inscription and shields (Ogle and Bertram quarterly), 
of brass, has been removed into the south aisle and is partially covered 
with pews. The shrine is wholly removed. Some interesting paintiugs 
were discovered and taken away by the joiner." Mr. Fairless has part 
of the roof. It is covered with crescents, which are, curiously enough, 
white upon red, not red upon white as in the Ogle arms. One of the 
old poems on the Battle of Floddon gives the Eed Crescent as the badge 
of Ogle. Of the Duke of Somerset, who was beheaded and buried at 
Hexham ra 1464, there is no memorial. 

Along a screen top on the south of the altar ran alternately the de- 
vice of an eagle (probably for John), and a shield bearing a bugle horn 

" "The altar picture in now in the possession of the joiner, being claimed by him as 
part of the old materials he was entitled to per contract. It is a choice specimen of 
the fifteenth century painting upon panel, and represents, on a surface ahout 8 feet by 
4 feet, in throe compartments, the Virgin and Child, surrounded byTa glory; our 
Saviour rising from the tomb, surrounded by clouds and stars; and St. John, also 
surrounded by a glory ; the nimbi and ornaments being curiously raised in. wax 
from the surface." — Builder. 
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between tkree Wb. Mr. Fairless has saved part of this design. The 
same shield occurs on some seats which have been placed against the 
rood screen at its west side. 

The screen itself is of wood. It has fan tracery, and is highly deco- 
rated with paintings ; among them is the Dance of Death. There is a 
drawing of it in Mr. Eairless's nsefal Httle guide to the church, pub- 
lished at Hexham in 1853. The screen has a curious inscription in 
relief, formed of initial capital letters, in which are twined black letter 
contractions of the following inscription: — Orcte pro Amma Domini 
ThomtB 8. Frioris Skins Eeelma Qui Fecit Moc 0pm, The only 
initial unaccompanied with other letters is the prior's surname. The 
style of the screen, however, leaves no doubt as to the person meant 
being Prior Lishman's successor, Thomas Smithson (1499-1624), of 
whom we have another momento, formerly in front of a house in the 
Market Place, in tilie form of three shields :— 1. The cross keys of York. 
2. The cross saltire of St. Andrew. 8. The letters t S combined. Over 
each shield is a portion of black letter :— Ma — ih e — ria. This is the 
subject inaccurately engraved by Wright, p. 111. Mr. Fairless has a 
cast of it. The original has lately been re-inseited high up in a back 
wall, and upside down. 

Mr. Fairless has some truly beautiful designs in oak from this church. 
The seats now placed along the walls of the side aisles, near the east, 
are the residue of those which until lately occupied their appropriate 
place along the east front of the rood-screen, and turned along the piers, 
cathedral fashion. A dozen have disappeared. Against the wall 
dividing the tower from the site of the nave is a pulpit or litany-desk, 
made up of old painted panels with figures ; above it were foimerly 
some others of the early bishops, which are now placed against the east 
front of the rood scre^i. 

Across the east aisle of the norih. transept, and dividing it from the 
north aisle of the choir, is a late Decorated canopy over an altar tomb 
which at present is occupied by a slab incised with a rich cross of vine 
foliage. Perhaps this is what Wright refers to when he says : — " Step- 
ping out of the shrine, you tread on a stone sculptured into a cross 
bound with garlands.'* More than one suggestion has been made as to 
some of the effigies in the church fitting tMs arch. Tradition, always 
ready to account for everything, calls this tomb that of King Elfwald. 

In Camden's time the choir contained an old tomb of an Umfrevil, 
lying crosslegged- This effigy, which Wright saw in the south aisle of 
the choir, is now in the norSi transept aisle. The flower of Umfrevil, 
among little crosses flory, is very beautiftdly drawn on the shield. 
From the style of armour, and the occurrence of the ball-flower orna- 
ment, the monument may be referred to Gilbert de Umfrevil, a baron of 
indiflerent reputation, who died in 1307. 

Near this effigy are two others of much the same date. One is of a 
lady, with a wimple. The other is of a knight who has the coat of three 
garbs on a fess. Wright referring to Hutchinson, says that the Aydens 
bore Gold, three garbs proper on a blue fess. This may be so. Glover's 
Roll gives Silver, three black garbs on a golden fess, for the Baron of 
Tyndale. WaUis strangely gives the tomb to the Duke of Somerset^ 

VOL. V. T 
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wlio was beheaded after fhe batUe of Hexham. The three Norwich 
soldiers, in 1634, mention the monnment of ''a Duke that was slaine 
in a battel! against the Scotts." 

Above the original plan of Prior Lechman's shrine is suspended a hel- 
met, traditionally that of Sir John Fenwick, who was slain at the battle 
of Marston Moor. There is the mark of a blow with a sword, and the 
scoll, broken in the same place, is, or was, kept at the manor-ofice. 
Mr. Way considers it a salade of the sort worn firom 1420 to 1480. 
Only a fragment of the visor remains. 

Several gravestones, lately in the north transept, are now ontside. 
One is edged with a zigzagged line." One has a plam cross patee. Two 
others bear crosses flory. Others have inscriptions in Lombardics. 
Pour are much aKke. They are of the 13th century, and are of homely 
execution. The legends are these, ^ BOBEBTi^ . de . xibkebbidb 9 — ^ 
HEiraicvi . ns . waltone ^^* — ^ bobebti' . de eisEBUBm ^ — !fi 
BOBEBTUS . DE . bebelikt' 1^1 . Another stone is of rather better workman- 
ship. It reads : — hio . ia^cbt . babp . be talkav . cano'ic . Malerbe's 
tombstone is well knovni, insicrbed ^ ioh's . matjrbbe . iacbt . hic ■£ . 
We also have iSl iohes . be . balsoka, and on the top of a ridged stone, 
bearing a cross and sword on the chamfered sides, is . .ve ivbbak. 
Lastly, a gravestone, remarkable for its curious E's, has the usual 
feminine symbol, the shears, and the words >£ hic . iacet . katilb . 

T7X0B . HTT.TPPI . MEBCBBABII . 

The Priory Gkiteway was visited, under which it is said that the last 
prior was hanged. Tyburn, however, claims the dishonour. His name 
was Augustine Webster, probably the immediate successor of Jay. 
(See vol. iii, 72.) On the modem Priory are the arms of Sir B. Camaby, 
the grantee from the Crown, dated 1539. 

Such is a plain account of what we saw at Hexham. We chronicle 
changes, but are imable to avert them. 

iV. Charlton said that he had understood that the Saxon cross, now 
at the Spital, near Hexham, was found in making a grave at Warden, 
and that its head is in the garden at the latter place. The part at the 
Spital has wheat and grapes on one side, and the crucifixion on the other. 
Of the Spital (St. Giles's Hospital) itself, the greater part disappeared 
at a recent period, but some walls and a wooden image of St. Giles 
still remain. He himself remembered the departure of the old mul- 
berry-tree. 

^B ** On the day we visited the church they were fonning a large warm-air drain, 
6 feet wide and 6 feet deep, and 120 feet long, through the length of the north tran- 
sept ; and to form a cover for this drain the contractors were using up fragments of 
l^orman coffin-lids with zigzag ornaments, and entire gravestones of more modem 
date, because the sexton thought the churchyard too full of them and wanted them put 
mU of his way** (Builder.) 

>> The Y's of the W are not interlaced, but are one within the other. 
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^Oin:HLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

October 3, 1862. 
Jolm Hodgson Hinde, Esq., Y.P., in the Chair. 

Death op Sir Johij SwiNBTmxE. — The Chairman^ before entertain- 
ing other business, would call upon the members of the Society 
to unite with him in an expression and record of their regret at the 
decease of their honoured and venerable president, Sir John Edward 
Swinburne. Although any greatly prolonged terra of life had been im- 
probable, yet his departure at this time had on the whole been un- 
expected and sudden, and his friends had previously had well founded 
hopes that he would have survived his century of years. In this they 
had been disappointed. But they would remember, with satisfaction, 
his noble character, example as he was of an intellectual and highly 
cultivated gentleman, always ready-.to bear part in the support of every 
public institution, charitable or literary. He would move that the 
Society record in its minutes an expression of regret on the occasion.—. 
Br. Cha/rlton seconded the motion, and it was unanimously adopted. 

Donation op Books. — ^From the Kilkenny Archaologteal Society, Its 
Proceedings, March, I860, Yol. iii., Ko. 26. 

IMPLEMEITTS OF THE SAXON" PEEIOD, FOTJJSTD NEAR 
LANCHESTER. — Dr. Charlton exhibited a singular assemblage of 
objects, military and peaceful, the nature and discovery of which are 
best detailed in his paper given below :-— 

The articles that we exhibit this evening, through the kindness of Mr. 
Balleny of Little Greencroffc, near Lanchester, on whose property they 
were recently found, are of a miscellaneous character. They were dis- 
covered in the bank of a small rivulet that flows past Greencrofb, by a 
man who was fishing in the stream. Their position was about four feet, 
we believe, below the present soil ; and his attention was called to them 
by observing one of the axes sticking out of the bank. All the articles 
now exhibited are apparently of iron, unless the broad and perfect double- 
edged sword be of bronze. The articles are eighteen in number, and 
comprise two swords — one, a broad-edged sword, and with the hilt per- 
fect ; the other, much corroded, single-edged, and ornamented down the 
blade. Of axes, there are four — three of one form, but different sizes, 
and the fourth of another shape. There are four scythes ; a double- 
headed pick, like the miner's pick of the present day, but much smaller ; 
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a single-headed mattock ; and two other instnunentB of iron. We have 
likewise a pike-head, a ring of iron like that of a bridle bit, and the re- 
mains of a buckle. We believe that all the articles discovered are here^ 
except one axe head. We Will now examine these articles in detail. 

The large sword, which has not suffered, or at least, only in a slight 
degree, from corrosion, and is of a metal more resembling bronze than 
iron, is 3 1| inches iii total length. The hilt, from the eross-pieee to the 
top of the knob, is five inches. The blade, which tapers gradually to a 
point, is 2^ inches at its broadest part near the hilt. Two distinct ril»» 
or elevations run down the blade at about half an inch from either edge^ 
The cross-piece is crescent-shaped, its end projecting about half an inch 
from the blade, and tending forward about three-quarters of on inch. 
The knob-piece is likewise crescent-shaped ; but the hollow of the reversed 
crescent is filled up by the knob itself of dlongoted form. The second 
sword is of iron, without the hilt, and greatly corroded. Its length is 
about 30 inches, of which the blade nkeasures in inches about 26. It is 
single-edged, and along the blade, in two Hues, there runs an inlaid or- 
nament, apparently composed of alternate inlaying of copper and gold, 
and about one-eighth of on inch in breadth. From some indications 
in some parts of the blade, we ore inclined to think that on the upper 
side of the blade this line was double. One of the axes is what is called 
the taper-axe in Anglo-Saxon documents — or at least it bears a resem- 
blance to the axes found in Anglo-Saxon graves, though it is straight, 
-not curved, as in Anglo-Saxon specimens. The other three axes, cme 
large, and two smaller, have a long blade extended parallel to the direc- 
tion of the shaft upwards and downwards. The blade of the largest one 
is exactly 12 inches in the cutting-edge. The mattock and pick require 
no particular description, except that both are exceedingly small. The 
other two iron instruments are formed of bars of iron about half an inch 
in diameter, square, and terminating in the one instance in a spear point, 
at one end, and a gouge-shaped, or rather spoon-shaped formation at the 
other. The other, which is about 1 8 inches long, is pointed-shaped at one 
end, and more obtuse at the other. The four scythes are almost exactly 
alike. The blade is straight, or necurly so, with a right-angled crook ta 
attach it to the shaft. Each blade is about 1 6 inches long, by half an inch 
in breadth. The large iron ring and buckle may possibly have formed 
a portion of horse -furniture. In endeavouring to assign a date and a 
period for these articles, the peculiar form of the swords and axes will 
be of material assistance. Though found in the immediate vicinity of 
the Roman camp at Lanchester, they do not resemble the arms of that 
great people. The Anglo-Saxon sWords were long and broad, like the 
one before us, but they had hardly any cross-piece ; and in no instance 
that we are aware of has a hilt been discovered of the peculiar shape 
l)efore usk The bronze swords preserved in the Royal Museum of Copen- 
hagen, and considered tliere as of the Heathen period, and belonging to 
the so-called Bronze Age, are exactly of this pattern. Among the many 
beautiful examples figured in the Atlas of Northern Archseology, which 
we have brought here with us to-night, there are many with the crescent- 
shaped cross piece, and some, too, with the reverted crescent towards 
the knob. It may be urged, however, that most of the swords are of 
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bronze, while this one before ub is possibly of iron. Granting this, we 
may observe that the iron swords found in the tombs of the "Vikings in 
Korway, along with gold bracelets and coins of the later Boman and 
Byzantine emperors, are of exactly similar pattern. The iron axes, too, 
and especially the taper axe, already spoken of, closely resemble those 
of Norway. The scythes are the same pattern as those used in Norway 
at the present day. There are numbers of these scythes in the Chris- 
tiania museum. In Norway,, it may be observed, iron seems to take the 
place of bronze, the latter metal being of rare occurence. The straight, 
one-edged sword with the inlaid pattern along the blade is not so easily 
assigned. "We read of some such weapons having been found in France, 
and along the Khine, but they are rare in the Anglo-Saxon graves of 
the South of England. As to the other implements, they present no 
very characteristic features. We have little doubt of the larger and 
more perfect sword being of Scandinavian origin ; and that the iron axes 
and scythes may possibly be from the same locality. On the other hand, 
the sword may have been wrested in battle from the hands of some 
Btordy mree Yiking, and hare been preserved as an heirloom in some 
Saxon churl's family to a period long subsequent to the amalgamation of 
the Danish and Norse with the Anglo-Saxon population. In a sudden 
alarm or incursion these weapons may have been hidden in the bank of 
the stream, and the premature death of their owner may have caused 
their place of concealment to be forgotten. It is probable that we have 
here a real relic of that turbulent period when the Norseman rode tri- 
umphant on the waves along our eastern coast, landing to spoil the in- 
habitants, and bum the churches and monasteries, and when the very 
names of the Danes created terror through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Mr, WTiite noticed that two of the axes indicated the direction of the 
handle, and which part was uppermost. Some of the implements were 
probably agricultural; and one at least seemed, frx)m the bearing of 
the handle, to have been a hoe, and not an axe. 

THE CARR MS. — Dr. JSbward, through Mr, Longstaffe, desired to 
place on the Society's records the last appearance of this famous book. 
It occurs in the catalogue of a sale of books by Messrs. Sotheby and Wil- 
kinson, on the 29th of August last. The following is the entry of it : — 

Newcastle-upon-Ttne. — A Catheloge of all the Maiores and Sherifs 
of His Maiestye Towne and Countye of NewcasteU-upon-Tyne, with 
theyre Cotes of Armes, and the Reignes of the several Kinges and 
Queenes of this Lande with sarton brefes of Chronicles that hapned in 
theyr several Reignes sence Anno Dom. 1432, M8. the arms in their 
proper colours^ binding broken ; circa 16. . . A higbxt intebestino MS. 
of all the Mayors and Sheriffs of Newcastle, from 1432 to 1633, except- 
ing the years 1528-9-30, and 1624-5-6, for which leaves are inserted. 
The Catalogue of Names is continued from 1633 to 1802 in more recent 
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nch objects, which had been placed by order of the then Gtoyemment 

he sea- coast to alarm the inhabitants in case of invasion. Gateshead 

i, Pittington Hill, and Quarrington Hill, were the selected places in 

J comity of Dnrham. The beacon at Pittington consisted of a long pole, 

.ongly fixed in the earth. There were projecting pieces of wood for 

ps on this. A cast-iron horizontal beam went across, at a distance 

om the top, acting npon an iron bolt or pin, so as to cause the lights to 

- volve c Aispicuously when the beacon was fired ; and the beam was 

died round by a chain at one end. At each end of the beam was sus- 

cnded an iron grate, containing a small barrel of combustibles, mixed 

.r prolonged combustion. Two private soldiers were stationed to protect 

le beacon, and to take observations by a fixed telescope of the one at 

Jateshead Eell. They attended alternately, day and night, and had a 

tanall wooden house, with a fire-place, and a very neatly-kept garden. 

Ihey were very civil men, and many visitors walked to the place. One 

of the soldiers was a shoemaker, and got work from Durham ; and, what 

with his work, and frequent visitors, spent his time very comfortably, 

and is said to have saved money. Mr. Thompson enlarges upon a false 

alarm by some burning whins, which we need not detail. 

ELECTION FAVOTJES AOT) CHAIES IN DURHAM.— ifr. 
Th'tteman also communicated Mr. Thompson's coloured drawings of the 
favours or cockades used by several members of parliament for the 
county and city of Durham since 1796, and of the election chairs of Sir 
H. T. Liddell, Bart., (now Lord Ravensworth,) as member for the 
county, and Mr. Thompson's remarks. 

This sketch applies to all the old chairs, as they were all similar, 
except in the various colours of the different members. 

It appears, from the earliest recollection, that the members, 
when chosen, where taken from the hustings to the inn where they 
were residing, in a chair trimmed with laurel and ribbons, ele- 
vated on men's shoulders. These chairs, formerly, were splendidly 
decorated, and an antique elbow chair was generally chosen. It was 
covered in the back, seat, and elbows, &c. ; a kind of frame work was 
erected at the back, and then branches of laurel were fastened to it 
bringing the small ends of the branches to hang over at the top, so as 
to make it represent a bower. The laurel was tastefully interspersed 
with rosettes of satin ribbon, the colours of the member, and, when 
brought out into the streets, the laurel ends waving and the bright 
satin cockades had a most magnificent effect. But there was a great 
evil attached to these chairs. The mobility took a great pride in getting 
the rosettes off, and it was also an invariable practice to break the chair 
all in pieces. They let the chair go quietly the regular routine it had 
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to go, buty on its retnm to the iim, when coming near the entrance doorp 
the mob usually dosed in, an<l snatched at the ribbons ; and many times 
the members were obliged to leap out amongst their friends, as the chair 
was cracking in aU direotions. As soon as the occupant was out of the 
chair, it was seized on all sides, and completely broken to pieces. The 
scene may be compared to when the huntsman throws up a fox to the 
hounds— it disappears in a very short time ; so it was with these chairs. 
The constables were always stationed round the chair, and, although 
they used their staves freely, still they did not deter the mob, who used 
to parade through the streets, some carrying a piece of the chair-back, 
some a leg, and others pieces of the laurels, and in procuring these they 
had various cuts in their heads, and many an ugly blow from the con- 
stables' staves. These chairs were used untU. the election in 1812, 
when Lord Barnard and Sir H. Y. Tempest were returned for the 
county. Sir Henry had been chaired once or twice before for the city, 
so that he w^ quite aware of the circumstances. At this time, he was 
unwell, and had a partial attack of the gout, which altogether made him 
nervous ; but his friends prevailed on him to have a plain chair for the 
ceremony, and Lord Barnard having agreed to use the same, he was 
reconciled. Sir Henry's chair was a plain circular back chair, stuffed 
inside, covered with dark purple cloth, and tufted with yellow tufts. 
Lord Barnard's was a large .elbow-»chair, japanned black, and covered 
with scarlet moreen. In these chairs they were taken quietly round 
the part to their respective inns, and were lowered down at the door, 
and carried into the entrance, without any attempt to touch the chair. 
After that time these kind of chairs have usually been used ever since ; 
but in the year 1832, Mr. Hed worth Lambton, and Sir Hedworth 
■Williamson, instead of being chaired, were drawn by four horses, in an 
open phaeton, from the County Couirts round the Market-place, and then 
back to Mr. Alderman Bobson's. Lord Pungaonon was always chaired. 
Mr Grainger, and also Mr. Bright, went ti^e usual tour iu an open 
phaeton, drawn by four horses, not using any party colours at all. 
Favours or cockades worn at the different elections for the county and 
city of Durham, for the different members, may thus be described. The 
Whig colour has been invariably light blue, and has been used by the 
Lambton family from earliest recollection. Purple-and-orange was al- 
ways taken by what was termed the third man, or third candidate. 
Such was the case with Rowland Burdon, Esq., and Bichard Wharton, 
Esq. Mr. Matthew Eussell's were considered the most sombre colours 
ever chosen, being a dark coffee-brown, and a dark-red, at that time 
called " cocklico." It was a rich ruby colour. It was said, formerly, 
that the colours for gentlemen's liveries, as also jockey-jackets at races, 
and colours for electioneering purposes, were invariably taken from the 
two prevailing colours in the field of arms ; and if any metal was used 
in these arms, such as gold or silver, the one so used in the arms was 
taken for the trimming of their liveries. This is very little regarded 
now. There are, however, some old families who still adhere to the 
ancient custom. George Allan, Esq., when he contested the city, first 
used the red-and- white colours as the Tory colour, which have ever since 
been used by all the Tory candidates to this day, as also the blue has 
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been used by Mr. Granger as the Whig colour." [As early as 1698, 
the Bishop's Registrar speaks of "Will Lambton, alias "Old True 
Blue."] The c^olours of favours or cockades used for the different 
members of Parliament for the county and city of Durham since the 
year 1796 are thus enumerated: — ^* County Members : "^ Sir Ealph 
Milbank, Bart., Seaham, red and light blue; Rowland Burden, Esq., 
Castle E'len, purple and orange; Sir Henry Yane Tempest, Bart., 
Wynyard, lilac and yellow ; Lord Viscount Barnard, Raby Castle (now 
Duke of Cleveland), black and pink; John Georgd Lambton, Esq., 
Lambton Castle, (late Earl of Durham), light blue; the Honourable 
William John Frederick Yane Powlett, Raby Castle, crimson and white ; 
E R. Braddyll, Esq., green and wliite; Sir Hed worth Williamson, 
Bart., Whitburn, dark navy blue and deep yellow; Sir Thomas Liddell, 
Bart., and the Honourable Henry Liddell, red and white. — Citt/ Members : 
— Matthew Russell, Esq., Brancepeth Castle, dark brown and dark red 
(the latter colour was called " cocklico") ; Ralph John Lambton, Esq., 
light blue ; Michael Ajigelo Taylor Esq., light blue and white ; Richard 
Wharton, Esq., purple and orange ; Robert Eden Duncombe Shafbo, 
Esq., Whitworth Park, light blue and yellow; George AUan, Esq., 
Grange, near Darlington, red and white ; Sir Henry Hardinge, Bart., 
(now Lord Yiscount Hardinge), red and white ; Sir William Chaytor, 
Bart., and W. R C. Chaytor, Esq., light blue and white; William 
Charles Harland, Esq., light blue and buff." 

NEW PERCY SEAL.— ifr. J^ay had forwarded to Mr. Longstaffe 
an impression from a large silver ring of the 15th century, found in 
Wiltshire, ornamented with two tau-crosses, and bearing the crescent 
enclosing a locket of Percy. It might probably be ascribed to the 4th 
earl. 



MONTHLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY, 

JVbvember 7, I860. 
John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., Y.P., in the Chair. 

New Membees. — Okdinaet Meioees. Sir Walter JBucJianan Riddell^ 
Ba/rt., of Hepple, Northumberland, and Woolsley House, Staffordshire. 
— Sir Walter Charles James, Bart,, Betteshanger, Kent. — Honoeaey 
Membeb. Signore Giovanni Montiroli, of Rome. 

Donations op Booe:s. — From Mr. C. Seymour Bell, as a memento of 
an old member, the Catalogue of the late Mr. Thomas BeU's Library, 
1860 : large paper, folio. — From Mr. C. Roach Smith. His CoUeotanea 
Antiqua, Part iii., YoL v., 8vo. His Review in the Gentleman's Maga- 
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zine of the Society's Catalogue of Roiiian Stones in its possession, 8vo, 
Character of the Liverpool Town Museum, by the Rev. Dr. A. Hume, 
1 859, 4to. The Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and Stuarts, 
edited by John Harland, F. 8 A., for the Chetham Society, 2 Parts, 1859, 
4to. Remember, Remember, the twelfth of J^ovember ! or a Lay of 
Leasowo, Birkenhead, 1859, 8vo. — From the Smithsonian Institution. 
Annual Report for 1858 of its Board of Regents. — From the Canadian 
Institute. The Canadian Journal, N. S., JSTo. 29. — From the Kilkenny 
ArchcBological Society, Proceedings and Papers, Yol. iii., No. 27. — From 
the Liverpool Architectural and Archceological Society. Proceedings, 
1 1th Session. — From the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, Proceed- 
ings, Vol. iii., Part I. — From Mr. John Lindsay^ of Cork, His notices 
of Remarkable Coins in his Cabinet. 

NEWCASTLE NEWSPAPERS.— Jfr. Hi^ide presented the Newcas- 
tle Journal for 1750, 1761, 1763, 1764, 1765, 1768, 1773, 1775. These 
volumes complete the set of the Newcastle Journal in the library of the 
Society from 1744 to 1782 inclusive, with the exception of the years 
1745, 1748, 1774, and part of 1776. There is also a set of the New- 
castle Courant, beginning likewise in 1744, and extending to a more re- 
cent period than the Journal, but not so complete. Besides which, 
there is a set of the Newcastle Gazette for the years 1746, 7, 9, 51 and 
52 ; and a set of the Newcastle Intelligencer from 1755 to 1759. • 

THE CORBRIDGE 'Lk^^.—The Buke of Northumberland, E.G., 
through Mr. Clayton and Dr. Bruce, presented one of three admirable 
facsimiles of the unique and highly curious piece of silver plate in his 
Grace's possession known as the Corbridge Lanx. This reproduction 
has been prepared by one of the most skilful operators in the electro- 
typic art, and having been silvered, presents not only the minutest de- 
tails of workmanship, but also the general appearance of the originaL 
There is a sepai'ate cast of some marks on the reverse, supposed to in- 
dicate the weight. There is no accurate engraving of the Lanx, and 
previously the Society had only a cast in plaster, which failed to give 
the minuter features, but is worth keeping as evidence of certain irregu- 
larities of surface which time or ill-usage had caused, and wliich in the 
finer facsimile are levelled. 

Br. Bruce read the following notice of the Lanx by Mr. Way :— 

A few notices in regard to the Lanx, its discovery, and the various 
conjectures which have been suggested in the attempt to explain the 
mythological scene which it represents, may, I hope, be interesting 
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to the Society on the occasion. I must, however, ohserve that I 
have no new or satisfactory interpretation to offer, although I have 
bestowed some pains upon the endeavour to gain some light upon the 
subject of mythology which is represented upon the Lanx, and have 
consulted with several distinguished archaeologists both at-home and on 
the Continent, in the prosecution of the enquiry. 

The Lanx was found, as you are well aware, in 1734, on the bank of 
Tyne, near Corbridge. The precise circumstances of the discovery are 
thus stated in a record preserved at Alnwick Castle, of which, by his 
Grace's kind permission, I am enabled to give you the following ex- 
tract : — "In the month of February, 1734, as a young girl named Cut- 
ter, a daughter of one Cutter, a blacksmith in Corbridge, in the county 
of iN'orthumberland, was going along the river Tyne to gather sticks and 
fetch water, on the north side of the river, about two hundred yards 
below the bridge, where some small whins or furzes grew (which spot 
lies within the Duke of Northumberland's manor of Corbridge), she 
discovered a comer of a piece of plate appearing white out of the earth, 
which she pulled up and carried to her father, who, a few days after- 
wards, cut off a ring from the back of the plate, and carried it to a gold- 
smith in Newcastle, and he purchased this ring from Cutter for IL 1 6a. ; 
and on the first of March following. Cutter sold the remaining part of 
this ancient piece of plate for 31/. 10«." The plate and ring weighed 
148 oz., so that the purchase was made at the rate of 4«. 6d. per ounce. 

It were needless here to detail the particulars, so well known, regard- 
ing the claim forthwith made by the lord of the manor at that period, 
Charles Duke of Somerset, and the ultimate recovery of this unique 
relic of Treasure Trove, which was delivered up to his grace in 1735. 
These facts have been stated more or less in detail by the writers who 
have treated of Koman times in Northumberland, and especially by the 
talented historian of that county, Hodgson ; more recently also by our 
valued friend, Mr. Penwick, in his very interesting treatise entitled 
" Treasure Trove in Northumberland." 

In regard to the special use for which this sumptuous relic was in- 
tended, I regret that no satisfactory or conclusive suggestion can be 
offered. The wealthy Romans had, as we believe, services of plate 
wrought with mythological and other subjects, and destined for use at 
their luxurious entertainments. There appear to have existed also 
vessels of silver, used in their ceremonial solemnities; and it seems 
highly probable that this splendid salver may have been destined for 
some sacrificial use, and for the purposes of pagan worship. It will not 
be forgotten that certain remarkable altars have been found at Cor- 
bridge, especially one now in the British Museum bearing a dedication 
in Greek to Hercules. 

Some antiquaries have been disposed to conclude that the plate may 
properly be designated a Zanx, in which, as we read in Yirgil, the 
reeking entrails of the victims were offered to the gods ; whilst, accord- 
ing to other authorities, it may have been one of the dishes used in 
solemn feasts in social life among the Romans. These dishes of silver 
were of enormous size, since we leain from Horace that one of them 
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was of sufficient capacity to bold a wild boar, and Pliny mentions sucb 
disbes weigbing from 100 to 500 pounds. 

It mar deserve mention tbat on previous occaaons two pieces of 
Boman plate, of smaller dimensions, bad been found near tbat spot ; 
one being a small bason ornamented witb foliage, and tbe cbristian 
monogram composed of tbe initials Gbi and Rbo ; tbe otber was a little 
two-bandied cup, wbicb was sold for a guinea to a brotber of Mr. 
Howard, at tbat time living at Corby Castle. Tbe weigbt of the former, 
of wbicb a rude sketcb only bas been preserved, was 20 ounces. 

But to proceed to tbe subject represented in low relief upon tbe Lanx : 
tbe work being in part bammered up, and finisbed witb tbe tool, tbe 
intervening spaces occasionally engraved witb small strokes of the 
burin, or strippled ornaments {optu punctatum). Tbe scene is composed 
of five figures. 1 . Diana, with an altar before her ; under her feet 
an urn, from wbicb water fiows, as if typifying tbe source of a river, 
and under the altar is a boimd, looking upward at tbe goddess. 2. 
Minerva, wearing a helmet, the Gtorgon's head upon her breast ; she 
stands under a spreading tree, in the branches of whLch is an eagle, with 
other birds. 3. Juno, under whose feet is a dead stag ; but this may 
possibly be referable to Diana, goddess of the chase. 4. A seated god- 
dess, her head is veiled ; this has been conjectured to be Vesta, on ac- 
count of the altar flaming, seen under the figure, which may, however, 
pourtray Latona. 5. Apollo, standing under a canopy, or open temple, 
with Corinthian columns ; under bis feet is bis usual attribute^ the 
gryphon. Between Apollo and the seated goddess there is a peculiar 
pedestal or altar formed of eight steps pyramidally arranged, and be- 
hind this is a spiral column surmounted by a globe, reminding the nu- 
mismatist of the pillar seen on coins with the reverse of Sectiriteis, as 
Mr. Akerman bas pointed out, observing also tbat this symbol may 
possibly suggest the interpretation of tbe subject, which may be refer- 
able to the security of the province of Britain in some period of peace ; 
an explanation to which be thinks some colour of probability is given 
by tbe circumstance that tbe figure of Security is seated, whilst the 
deities around her are standing. It would doubtless greatly enhance 
the interest of this remarkable relic of Eoman times in Britain, if we 
could satisfactorily establish its connection witb any events in our own 
country: this is, however, scarcely to be expected. According to 
another suggestion tbe subject represented may refer to a very different 
matter, and present a symbolical allusion to the period of the year when 
the sun passes the autumnal equinox. A learned arcbsBologist in 
France, whom I have lately had occasion to consult on this subject, is 
disposed to consider tbe scene as allusive to Latona, witb her two 
children, after the evil influences of the serpent Typhon were defeated ; 
and that she here appears accompanied by Minerva and Juno, assisting 
at the triumph over the perils by which she had been threatened. 
Another, and, I think, not improbable, explanation bas suggested, in 
this remarkable mythological group, the apotheosis of a Koman empress 
typified under the figure of one of the chief heathen goddesses. 
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COII^S POUND AT NEWCASTLE.— i>r. Brucey by permiBBion of 
Mr, Yotm^y silversmith, exhibited eight silver pennies, part of a large de- 
posit which lately occurred in a stone in property at the Butcher Bank, 
Newcastle. They are of Edward I. and Edward II. Among those of 
the former is one struck at Waterford. The rest of the eight are struck 
at London, Canterbury, and Bristol. 

THE TWENTIETH LEGION.— 2)r. Bruce stated, that hearing 
there was at the Pitti Palace, Florence, a standard of the famous 20th 
legion of lloman soldiers, so much connected with Britain, he had taken 
means to procure a drawing, and was horrified by a question received 
from Florence, whether the legion in question was one of Napoleon the 
First's! The palace being a large one, and the objects of interest 
numerous, a more exact reference to the standard was required. 

Museum. — Some conversation on alterations of plan took place, and 
meetings with the Town Surveyor and the Directors of the Kailway 
Company were aiTanged. 



MONTHLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

December 5, 1860. 
The Right Hon. Lord Ravensworth, Y.P., in the Chair. 

Coin of Athens. — Mrs. Graham, 35, Eldon Street, presented a silver 
coin brought from Egypt by a Newcastle captain. Obv.j the head of 
Minerva. Bev., an owl with a branch of olive. 

The New Castle. — Mr, Dodd presented the original drawing by 
Jefferson of the Old Gate of the Castle, which he had purchased at the 
sale of the late Mr. Thomas Bell's effects. It is facsimiled at page 98 
of vol. iv. of this series. 

Roman Coins. — 3r. Bruce exhibited a number of enlarged drawings, 
by Mr. Mossman, of Roman coins of historical interest. 

Donations of Books. — IVom the JERsUric Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. Its Transactions, Yol. xii. 

Books Exhibited. — The Chairman exhibited a mediaeval illuminated 
MS.; also a copy of Plautus, Witteberg, 1612; of Beaumont and 
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Fletcher, 1C4G; and of Explanatio Notarum et literarum, &c., Paris, 
1723. 

President. — Resolved, that Lord Ravensworth be requested to allow 
liiniPclf to be nomnated at the Annual Meeting as President of the 
Society. Lord Itaremworth stated that he would consider his election 
to that office as a compHment. 

AxNTAL Meettno.— Dt. Bruce gave notion of a motion for changing 
the time of holding the Anniversary Meeting. 

DAGGER FROM MUGGLESWICK.— r^<? R&o. John Cundill, of 
Muggleswick, presented the remains referred to in the following remarks 
by Br, Charlton: — 

We exhibit this evening to the Society a portion of the hilt of a dag- 
ger or knife of the Edwardian period. It was found at the south- 
eastern side of the moorland in Muggleswick parish, where the moor 
meets what is now at least enclosed land, and just about the line that 
a party of horsemen crossing from Durham towards Edmondbyers would 
be likelj^ to take. 'No other traces of arms were discovered in its 
vicinity to warrant the idea of its having been lost in a skirmish. It 
may just as well have been dropped in the little hollow where it was 
found by some retainer of the chapter of Durham, as there was a park 
at Muggleswick belonging to that body. It was found by a workman 
preparing the ground for the foundation of a house, and when^ discovered 
had a considerable part of the blade and handle attached to it, but these 
had been nearly quite removed when it came into the hands of the 
donor. What remains is sufficient, however, to shew the shape of the 
blade ; and we have also the ring of massive silver by which the blade 
was fitted to the haft. This ring is nearly half an inch in breadth, and 
upon it, in letters about a quarter of an inch long, is the inscription 
^ JHESVs NAZAHEmrs. From the form of the letters we can with toler- 
able certainty assign the date of the weapon to the fourteenth century. 
Below the lettering, and next the hand, is a raised cable moulding, 
which would give greater security to the hand, preventing it from slip- 
ping over the weapon in the absence of cross guards when a blow was 
struck. The lettering is in niello work, the interspaces of the metal 
having been cut out and afterwards filled in with a black enamel. 
Such daggers were often worn by knights, and bore the name of 
" Misericorde daggers,*' as, from their peculiar shape and great strength, 
they were well fitted for piercing between the joints of the armour of a 
prostrate foe who refused the proffered mercy. The best workers in 
niello in the fourteenth century were the Italians, and especially the 
armourers of Milan. 

CHALICE FROM HEXHAM.— Dr. Charlton made the foUowing 
remarks upon another object which he exhibited ; — 
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Ve also exhibit a small copper gilt chalice, which was found re- 
cently in the transept of Hexham Abbey, while digging a deep trench 
there for a warming apparatus. Large quantities of bones were then 
thrown out, and no doubt this is one of the copper gilt chalices that it 
was customary to bury with dignified ecclesiastics. In shape it closely 
resembles those sculptured on the great slab at Blanchland, and on that 
of the thirteenth century at Gainford. A similar form of chalice on a 
stone at Bakewell, in Derbyshire is referred by antiquaries to the 
twelfth century. The height of this chalice is 2f in. ; the diameter of 
the bowl, 2^ in. ; do. of the foot, 2 in. Between the knop and the 
bowl is a small toothed moulding. It was customary at the burial of an 
ecclesiastic to place upon the breast a chalice and paten, which generally 
were made of pewter or of tin, and sometimes of earthenware. Several 
such chalices have been found at Hereford and elsewhere. "We think 
it probable that the present example was placed in the tomb of a digni- 
fied ecclesiastic, probably a prior of Hexham, and that its date is perhaps 
of the twelfth or thirteenth century. It is seldom that these mortuary 
chalices are so carefully and heavily gilt as in the present case. AVe 
did not hear of any paten being found along with it. 



MONTHLY MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 

January 2, 1861. 
WiUiam Kell, Esq., in the Chair. 

Donations of Books. — From the University of Christiania. Gamle 
!N"orske Eolkeviser, Samlede og udgivne af Sophus Bugge, Kristiania, 
1858. StrengleikaredaLiodabok, Christiania, 1850. Index Scholanim 
in Universitate Eegia Predericiana, nonagesimo quinto ejus semestri 
anno mdccclx ab Augusto mense ineunte habendarum, Christiania, 
1660. The like, nonagesimo quarto ejus semestri anno mdccclx a 
xvri kalendas Februarias habendarum. De vi logicae lationis in 
describenda Philosophise Historia, ad Eduardum ZoUerum professorem 
Marburgensem celeberrimum epistola quam scripsit Marcus Jacobus 
Monrad, Professor Christianiensis, ChristianiaB, 1860. Foreningen til 
Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring : Aarsberetning for 1859, af- 
givet i Generalforsamling den 26 Juni, 1860, Chiistiania, 1860. 
Ceremoniel ved deres Majestseter Kong Carl den Femtendes og Dronning 
Wilhelmine Frederike Alexandra Anna Louises Ejoning, i Trondhjem, 
Aar 1860. Cantato ved H. M. Kong Carl den Femtendes og H. M. 
Dronning WUhelmine Fredrikke Alexandra Anna Louises Eroning, i 
Throndhjems Domkirke den 5 August, 186Q. Sang ved HS. Maj. 
Kongens fest paa Kroningsdagen for Chiistiania Garnisons Under- 
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officierer og Mcnigc. Veiledning for Deeltageme, i Kronings-processionen 
ved IndtttgelBen af deres Pladscr i Kirken. Norske Bygninger fra For- 
tiden (Norwegian Buildings from former times) i tegninger og mad 
text udgivne af Forcningcn til Norske Fortidsmindesmerkers Bevaring, 
Forste Hefte, pi, i.-iv., 1859. — From the Canadian Institute. The 
Canadian Journal, Nov. 1860. 

NoHWEGiAN Medal. — The University of Christiania presented a 
beautiful bronze medal. Ohv. Portraits of the king and queen in 

profile. CAR0LI7S ET LOUISA NOEV. SVEC. BEX ET ILEaiXA. — G. LOOS 

DiK. Rev, A graceful figure of Minerva accompanied by the owl. 

VOYENS ET ME3I0H. FNIVERStTAS REGIA FREDEEICIANA. 

Anniversaey Meetings. — Br, Bruce postponed his motion to change 
the date of these until the anniversary meeting in February. 

Old Pipe Head. — Mr. C, B. Barker presented an old pipe head 
of unusual form, found by him on the beach at Cullercoats. As is fre- 
quently the case, the pipe is balanced and the head flattened on the 
under side, so as to lie with the mouth upwards. 

NORTHUMBRIAN CHURCHES.— Jtfr. F. B, Wilson, A.B.S.A., 
architect, Alnwick, exhibited two volumes of his surveys of the 
churches in the Archdeaconry of Lindisfame. They comprised the 
rural deaneries of Norham West, and Bamborough. The present state 
of each church is illustrated by plans, drawings and sections, dis- 
tmguishing ancient fr^om modern work ; and, considering the confusion 
that will arise from the restorations of these days, the value of such re- 
cords must necessarily be very great. Mr. Wilson stated that he jots 
down other buildings of antiquity, especially peel-towers and castles ; 
and that his series, when complete, will give very complete data for 
the architectural history of the North. He thought of reviewing the 
Norman remains on some early occasion ; and at all times would be 
proud to give information about any particular building to any persons 
interested in it. 

SwoED. — Mr. Joseph Ogilvy, of South Shields, exhibited a basket- 
hilted sword in its leathern sheath, marked with s h on an animal like 
a fox or dog, and a crown over some curved initial or figure. 

CORRUPT ORTHOGRAPHY OF LOCAL NAMES.— i>r. Bruce 

read the following suggestions for amended local appellations in the 
Ordnance maps of Northumberland, by Mr. Ralph Carr of Hedgley :-^ 
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It has been ascertained that the Ordnance authorities would be wil- 
ling to receive any suggestions from such a body as the Antiquarian 
Society, for the correction in the Ordnance map of ITorthumberland 
(and Durham) of vulgariusms such as now disgrace the spelling of several 
township-names. 

Eor instance — 

Adverbial Vulgarities, — Ly for Ley, in terminations — ^very frequent. 
Softly for SoMey, Gladly for Gladley, Weatherly for Weatherley, 
Beanly for Beanley, Crawly for Crawley, &c. This is a large class, and 
would be easily corrected with general approbation. 

Sartorial Vulgarisms. — Coat for Cote, in terminations. Coldcoates 
for Coldcotes, Carrycoates for Carrycotes, CuUercoats for Cullercotes, 
Coats-yards for Cotes-yards. Cote, of course, is cottage, and all such 
names require to be brought to tiie analogy of Kingscote, Heathcote, 
Shipcote, and scores of others, all over England, which are correctly 
spelt. 

Prandial Vulgarisms, — Cold-pig for Cold-Pike, Thropple for Throploi 
Caudle for Caldwell. 

Post-prandial Vtdgarisms, — Wallbottle for Wallbotle, Newbottle for 
Newbotle, Lorbottle for Lorbotle, Shilbottle for Shilbotle, Harbottle for 
Harbotle. 

Sputatory Vulgarities, — Spittle, in Tyneside, for Spital ; Spittle, near 
Morpeth, for Spital. 

Decanal Vtdgarisms, — ^Dean passim for Dene, as Crawley Dean for 
Crawley Dene. 

Finally, mere Mountebank Vulgarisms, vulgar illiterate curtailments. 
Swinhoe has resumed its proper form, but we have Cambo for Camboe 
(Cambhoe), Shafto for Shaftoe (Shafthoe), Stoco for Stokoe (Stokehoe), 
Duddo for Duddoe (Dudhoe), all from hoe, that is, heugh, of which hoe 
is the old English terminal form. Swinhoe is right. 

Surely all this trash ought not to be stereotyped i^ the Ordnance 
map of Northumberland. A committee of the Antiquman Society, and 
a little correspondence with a few owners of property, would rectify it 
all. We are yet in time. , 

Mr. White suggested that Thropple was Throp-hill, throp heingf^horpf 
a village. Ley is a pasture. In illustration of bottlef i>r. ^ruce in- 
stanced Bosworth's quotation from the early translation of fhe Scriptures, 
where Pharaoh is said to go into his both ; and Mr, ?F«78d»/tated that 
persons were wont to tease the vicar of Shilbotle (ancientty' ffliipling- 
botle), by calling the place i8^i7n)ottle and 8wilTbo\^Q. .Mr.'^Hewry 
Tamer complained of the looseness with which the survey was com- 
pleted, instancing that St. Anne's Close, near St. Anne's Ch^fel, New- 
castle, which some twelve years ago became famous for dpg-fights, was 
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marked Jiattle-Jhld ; but some doubts were expressed as to so very 
modem an orii»in of the name, and whether the surveyors could justifi- 
alby reject a rec«)fpuzed name, however absurd and modem it might be. 
Dr. Bruce ret'eiTed to the fact that the surveyors kept a register of their 
authorities, and of ancient and modem names as they ascertained them. 
[But no rop:ular consulttition of local works seems to have been made. 
Even the famous "Blue Stone" on Tyne Bridge is unnoticed in the 
maps of Gateshead] 
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• ON THE BATTLE OF ELODDEN. 

Letteh fkom Thomas Rxtthal, Bishop of Dukham, and SecketaeT 
OF State, to his Right Hoistobable and Loving Beothek Thomas 

WOLSET, AlMONEE TO THE KiNG. DaTED 20tH SePTEMBEE, 1513. 

» 

The Rev. Mr. Brewer, who is preparing a Catalogue of the Domestic 
Series of State Papers of the Reign of Heniy VIII., kindly brought 
the following document before the attention of Mr. Way, as interested 
in a transcription of Northumbrian records for the Duke of Northum- 
land. He thought that it should be published in these Transactions, 
and Mr. Brewer, with Mr. T. Duffiis Hardy, who is so well known in 
connexion with records, afforded every courtesy to Mr. Longstaffe, our 
editor, for its transcription. 

Dr. Thomas Ruthal, in 1500, was appointed Secretary of State by 
Henry YII., and continuing invested with that office under Henry VIII., 
he probably resided chiefly in London. Prior to 1509 he was Dean of 
Salisbury, but being nominated to tie see of Durham on the 23rd April 
in that year, he was consecrated Bishop of the same at York on the 3rd 
July following. Likely he was induced to visit the Borders after the 
Battle of Elodden, and more particularly to ascertain how he could re- 
pair the damage his castle of !N'orham had sustained from the incursion 
of the Scots. Prom the manner in which he writes of this circumstance, 
it will be observed how keenly he felt the injury done to that celebrated 
fortress. He also appears to have been a true votary of St. Cuthbert, 
throwing into the epistle the efficacy and intercession of his patron 
saint, whenever it could be brought to bear on the most striking points 
of his narrative. 

Wolsey, in 1513, having been commissary for the English army 
lying before the walls of Terouenne in Prance, was present there with 
Henry VIII.. Bishop Ruthal, therefore, well knowing how high that 
dignitary stood in the royal favour, addressed his communication to him 
as the readiest channel through which it would be brought under the 
immediate notice of his sovereign. 

Ruthal held the appointment of Secretary of State till May, 1516, 
when ho became Lord Privy Seal. Eventually, by command of the 
King, he drew up an account of all the lands and revenues of the Crown ; 
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bat at the same time remembering himself, he also wrote out a fall de- 
scription of his own wealth and possessions, and boand these statements 
in two handsome volnmes of white yellom. Unfortonately he deHvered 
into the hand of Wolsey, by mistake, the accoant of his own revenues 
instead of the list of the rights of the Crown, and the wily statesman 
retained the book, presenting it on a fitting opportunity to his royal 
master. Henry, however, had the forbearance not to meddle with the 
pecaniary affairs of Lord Privy Seal ; bat the chagrin and vexation the 
latter underwent on discovering his error, is supposed to have hastened 
his death, for he died on the 4th February, 1522, and was buried in St. 
John's Chapel, adjoining the Abbey Church, Westminster. 

Nearly the first half of the epistle has been written by the secretary 
or clerk of the Bishop, but revised and slightly altered by his own pen. 
The latter portion is altogether in his own hand, and it was considered 
preferable to print the whole with the contractions and points as they 
appear in the original manuscript. 

After right herty recommendacions to reherse vnto you the 
greate sorow and pensiveoes / that I haue had and taken for the 
mysfortune of my castell of Norham whiche by the cruell tyrany 
of the King of Scotf was lately taken and a greate parte therof 
rased and cast doune / well assured I am it shulde be to you no 
pleasure but the remembraunce therof discomfortable bothe to 
you and me / and therfore conformyng my mynde to goddes plea- 
sure and geving lavdes and thankes vnto hym for the same I haue 
and shall take it in padence and studie the waies and meanes how 
to renewe the said castell which by the helpe of Almyghtie god 
and Seint Cutbert I truste to doo within few yeres For as I un- 
derstande the Dungeon standeth and a goode parte of the walles/ 
and if god geve me lif lai|' and libertie I trust to remedye that 
matier w*in brief tyme But I thanke o' lorde god and my 
patrone Seint Cutbert who nefl suflFered anny Iniurye dispecte 
or displeasure doon to his churche to passe onpunysshed that 
greate tyranows and cruell dede is well requyted and revenged 
For on the ix**» daie of this instante monethe of September after 
a fiuelouse greate conflicte and terrible bataiD the King of Scotf 
w* the greatest parte of the lordes and nobles of his reame wer 
in plajm bataill venquyshed offthrown and slayn / • At whiche 
bataill my lorde Tresourer* like a noble valiaunte and puysaunt 
capitain by his greate wisdome hardiesse and experience w* the 
assistence goode conduyt and actyvenesse of his sonne the lorde 
Haworde Admirall of Englande so acquited hym self that for 

* Thomas Earl of Surrey was appointed Lord Treasurer of England by Henry VII. 
in 1601| and Henry YIII. continued him in the same honourable office. 
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this moste famouse acte redounding to the inestimable hono* 
comfo'te comoditie and suertie of the king^ grace this his reame 
and subiectf of the same they defued asmoche lawde renoue and 
thankefuU remembraunce as efl anny noble men did Specially 
remembring the multitude of their enmyes being ferre in nombre 
above the Kinges armye consddering also the g*»te nombre 
of ifluelouse large pecf of o'dynaunce as Co'tauldys Culverins 
Sacres and fpentyns' amounting in the hoole to xvij greate pecf 
besidf moche other smale o'"dyn»nce Eegardiug also the greate 
and strong psonnages of the Scotf being aswell foumesched w* 
goodel}' barneys wepons and other abilmentf of werre as effmen 
wer w* their abundaunce of vitails wynes of all so'tf brede bere and 
all tentf and pauylions ferre aboue o' estimacion and not lighEly 
credible ooneles it had bene seen tasted and vewed by our folkf 
to their greate refreshing and ofi that the hardinesse and sharp 
setting on of the said Scotf w* the discomforte and feblenes of 
o' people being destitute of vitails and having no thing to drinke 
but oonely water by the space of thre dales and moche scacitie 
of that' w* the iffuelous greate payn and labour that they toke 
in going viij myles that daye on fote by daungerouse and payn- 
full pa^agf ofi hiUes and dales and yet most daunger of all in 
ascending and clymyng an high and stipe hill* to encountre and 
geve bataill to the said king of Scot^ being there campyd and 
his o'dynaunce set to his moste aduauntage and annoysaunce of 
o"" armye And the said Scotf having the hill the wynde and 
the sune w* thaym® ayense o' folkf all whiche impediment^ 
daungers and pells well consciderd it is to be thought this vic- 
torye pcedethe more by the veray hande of god w* the helpe 
and meritf of the gloriouse confesso'Seint Cutbert thenne by anny 
strenght or power of menne howbe it after so greate payn and 
labo' there lakked no goode courage strenght and hertf in o' 
folkf as it well appered by their actf For besidf the king of 
Scot^ aU the lordes of Scotlande excepte fyve and the moste 
parte of the noble men of the same wluch that day dyed there 

3 Hall says that the ordnance taken from the Scots ''was fyve great Cnrtalles, twoo 
great Culueryngcs, foure Sacres, and syxe Serpentynes, as fayre ordinaunce as hathe 
bene, beside other small peces." — Fol. zliiij. 

3 The English army in the march were stinted of food, but it is unlikely they 
lacked water by reason of the abundance of rain which fell previous to the conflict. 

* They could notpossibly experience any great danger in ascending the lower p(n> 
tion of £ranxton mil, save for the shot m>m the guna of the Scottish army, which 
inflicted very little injury upon them. 

B By the Soots occupying the hill on the south they had the advantage of tiie 
ground, but the wind blew from the south-east, and, as the battle commenced after 
four o'clock, from that time till the sun set, about half-past six, he shone nearly direct 
from the west. 
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wer X thousande Scotf slane* and aa sume of thaym affenne 
they lacke xv tbousande in the hoole to the vtter confusion of 
all Scotlande. 

The said Scotf were so surely harnessed w* complete hameys 
Jackf ahnayn ry vettes splentf pavicf and other habilimentf that 
shote of arrowes in regarde did theim no harme and whenne it 
come to hande strokf of billes and halbardf they wer so myghlie 
Large strong and grete men that they wolde not fall whenne iiij 
or V billes strake on oon of thaym at oonys How be it o' biUea 
qwite them veray well and did more goode that day thenne 
bowes for they shortely disapointed the Scotf of their long speres 
wherein was their greatest truste and whenne they come to 
hande stokf though the Scotf fought sore and valiauntlye w* 
their swerdf yet they coude not resiste the billes that lighted 
so thicke and sore upon theym/ 

There wer that day many goode and towarde capitains which 
did their partf right weU How be it the lorde Howard was 
the firste setter on and toke most payn in conduyting the va- 
warde of o' armye to whome ioyned Seint Outbertf banner w* the 
hoole retynewe of the bisshopiike And al be it the Scotf had 
moste dispecte to the said banner and set moste feresly vpon it 
yet what by the grace of God the assistence of Seint Cutbert to 
his banfi and the valiauntnesse of the capitains and others being 
vndre the same there gate they noon aduauntage but greate 
losse and damage of their folkf and yet fewe or noon being 
vnder the same banner wer slayn though many hurte This w* 
grete hono^ is Seint Outbertf banner resto'ned again to his 
churche bringing w* it the King of Scotf banner which for a 
memoriall now standeth besidf the Shryne there [and the sayd 
Kyng was not fan» fro hys baner when he was slayn, inserted in 
RutliaVs own Jiand]. 

And besidf this all the grete o'dinnce of Scotland is taken 
and resteth at Berwike'' w* diffse prisoners but not many for c 
folkf entending to make aU thing sure toke litle regarde in 
taking of psoners but rid all that came to hande ' both king / 
bisshopf / lordf / knyghtf / noblis or others what so eff came 
which wer not so soon slayn but forthew* dispelled out of their 
[o^dynnce erased] hamais and array and lefte lying naked in the 
felde where men mought haue seen a nJuelouse nombre of many 
goodely men well fedde and fatte Amongf which nombre was 

® The above number of Scots killed is much larger than that quoted by our most 
authentic historians. 

' Towards the dose of his epistle the Bishop admits that he is in error here. The 
ordnance remained at Etal till after the date of his letter. 
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the King of Scotf bodye founde having manye woundes and 
naked® and the same was brought to my lorde tresourer thenne 
being in Berwike in whose keping the same body yet restethe / 

And yet whenne o' capitains and folkf had thus well acquited 
them self greate displeasure was doon vnto theym for in their 
absence from their tentf they being occupied w* the Scotf all 
their goodes / horses /and necessaries wer clerely taken awaye I 
but whether it wer doon by Scottf [altered by Muthal from 
Scotf] or bo'dourers I canne not saye but the brute is that the 
bo'derours did full ill I'pray god amende theym For by this 
dealing o' folkf wer wars discouraged at their departing thenne 
by all the harmes doon to them by the Scottes and suche deal- 
ing hath and shall cause thame to haue the wars will to reto'ne 
thid"* again if necessite require. 

Maistf ahnosner® this victory was the most honorable happy 
and beneficiall for the kyngf grace and this Reame as efl came 
to the same or can be remeberyd in any cronicle And on- 
dqubtydly it was more myraculous than bj'^ power of ma And 
as th^opinion of all capitayns souldio'^s and others is it was 
goddys dede by the intercession of hys holy cofesso*" Saynt 
Cutbert who neff sufFeryd iniury [to be erased] doon to hys 
churche or the landf of the same onrequityd And for a 
trowthe I have spokyn w* dyfPse prisofls of Scotland as Sir 
Wiirm Scot who is here w* | Will'm Bulmar my sehref and 
diffse others. And they say that af? the Kyng of Scottf 
medelyd w* Norh'm xx m* of hys me went away from hym 
Thinkyng veraylie that a myschef wold folow vppon that act 
wysching that thay had neff medelyd w* the sayd castell/^ The 

* If we suppose that the body of the king was found, which is even doubtful, when 
we learn it was naked, what assurance have we that any part of his coat armour, his 
sword, or his dagger, was actually recovered ? The rapacious Borderers swept every 
thing away they could carry, and it still remains to be proven how Queen Catherine 
could send any portion of the coat armour of the Scottish king fo her husband, 
H^nry VIII. Again, by what authority are we to beHeve that the sword and dagger 
in the College of Arms at London were indeed worn by James IV. at Flodden ? 

Still the probability is that the king fell in'the' field of. battle, and it is singular to 
find how his memory, for nearly a century afterwards, become closely interwoven with 
the associations of the common people in the most remote parts of his kingdom. In 
the first volume of the Miscellany of the Spalding Club, whose publications do them 
great honour, a series of ^* Trials for witchcraft at Aberdeen " appear under the date 
of 1598, wherein, at page 121, Andro Man is accused of the following crime : — '^ Siclyk 
thow affermis that the Queue of Elphen hes a grip of all the craft, bot Christsondy 
is the gudeman, and hes all power vnder God, and that thow kennis sindrie deid men 
in thair companie, and that tiie Kyng lliat deit in Flowdoun and Thomas Rymour is 
their." 

• Wolsey was made Almoner to the King in the first year of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Buthal's handwriting begins with this paragraph. 

*o Laige numbers of the Scots certainly went home four or five days previous to 
the battle. They had collected much plunder, and the continued severity of the 
weather induced them to retire quietly into Scotland. It is, however, exceedingly 
improbable that their desertion was owing to the cause ascribed by the bishop. 
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said I Willm affermythe and cofessith also that this invasion of 
the Kyng of Scottf pcedyd of hys awn sensuall mynd by the 
instigacion of the byschop of Murray [w»out ei^weci] contrary to 
the mynd^ of all the nobles of Scotland Insomoche as he sup- 
po^rth the sayd Bischop woU nefi cume in to Scotland for if he 
do he is in daiin^ he saythe also that in the said Bischop is 
neyther wysdome lerenyg ne vertue but lyeng dissymblyng 
bribery and all ontrowthe whos fals reaportf hatbe brow3t the 
Kyng of Scottf and hys reame to this daun^'^ and also the nolles 
of that Beame who for drede of the Kyngf displea|' durst none 
otherwyse do but cume to the feld w* hym sore ayest theyr 
wyUys And specially af? he had atteptyd ayenst Norh'm And 
aloeit the losse of that Castell was to my inward sorow yet 
remeberyng the greate goodnesse that is folowed therof by 
th'acQuita^^e of Saynt Cutbert to the hone weale and suertie 
of this Beame by reaso of the punycion and offthrow of the 
King of Scottf and all hys nobles I cowd be cotentyd to take a 
payn all dayes of my lyf for the renovelyng of that castell rather 
than this victory schuld have lackyd and now glad I am he 
atteptyd ayest the sayd castell wherof ensuyd hys greate myschef 
wher as if he had not pvokyd Saynt Cutbert he mow%t have 
doon moche mor harme as it was ^pparaimt if god ana Saynt 
Cutbert had not Bemedyed it / And suerly if he had offthrowen 
the Kynges armye all england had been in moche daung? for he 
mow3t have comyn veray farre in to the land w^out resistence 
for the rescue schuld have comyn veray late thow3 all ^vision 
was made w*in the Beame to the most advauntage w^ cdl pos- 
sible diligence The Scottf lackyd no thyg necessary for the 
warrys but oonly the grace of god For of elect me hameys 
ordinaunce and vitaylis thay had suche plentie that ne& the like 
hathe ben hard of in this parties And I assure you all england 
cowd not have vitaylid o' host as thay wer vitaylid ef^ thing 
oonsideryd and this by the helpe of god and Saynt Cutbert this 

1^ Andrew Foreman was a son of the Laird of Hutton, in Berwickshire. He was 
Postulate of Moray in 1 601, and with others appointed to treat of the marriage of the 
Eong with Margaret, eldest daughter of Henry Y II. In the same year he was pro- 
moted to the See of Moray, and with it held in oommendam the Priories of Pitten- 
weem, in Scotland, and Cottingham, in England. At the time of the battle of Flodden 
he was ambassador at the court of France, where his plausible bearing procured him 
the archbishoprick of Bourges ; for though a man of considerable ability, he was 
unprincipled in disposition, and never failed to procure his own aggrandisement at the 
expense of his king. There can be no doubt of the evil he accomplished towards 
Scotland, for in 1515, the goyemment thereof solemnly accused him to the Pope of 
haying led his sovereign into the disastrous war which brought so much misery upon 
that country. Tet he obtained fiiyour in high places, for m the same year he was 
translated to, and consecrated Archbishop of, St. Andrews. Again, in 1517, he be- 
oame Perpetual Commendator of the Monastery of Dunfeimlincy and dying, he was 
buried there in 1522. 
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malicyus provision made by the sayd kyng for the warrys thys 
vij yeris was offthrowen in half an howre so that I trust in god 
thay schall neff be hable to make the semblable whilis Scotland 
standythe My lord treasourer hathe the body of the Kyng of 
Scott^ w* hy to Yorke and I cowd in no wyse induce hy to leva 
it here at Duresme Howbeit my folkf undre Saynt Cutbertf 
Baner brow3* whom hys baner hys sword and his Qwyschys that 
is to say the barneys for hys thyes which be in Saynt Cutbertf 
churche Mais? almoDer Sir Will'm Bulmer hath as hardylie 
acquytyd hyself aswell at the fyrst voyage ayest the Scottf as 
at this batayle as efl mane dyd whereby he hathe well defuyd 
a greate garaiflcy and sume honorable reward for by suche vali- 
aunt actf princf have hertofor have of poor me made greate 
lordf and suerly af9 my lorde treasourer and my lord Haward 
no ma did bet? there that day and what he dyd at the fyrst 
voyage when w' vij or viij c me he sette vppon and venquysched 
the chamberlayn of of [sic] Scotland w* x m* Scottf ^* and tooke iiii 
or V c prisoffls it is manyfest and notorious For the love of goa 
therfore maistf almofl remebre hy when the case schall require 
for he hathe ryght well defuyd it And so hathe | Edward 
Stanley iflvelously well acquityd hyself I assure you as my lord 
fiaward at hys cumyng to you woU reaport I doubt not other 
ther were that schranke a syde when most nede was whos namys 
my lord Haward can and woU schew vnto you and inasmoche 
as my said lord hathe declaryd to the kingf grace all the mafl 
of that batayle by hys wretyng whereimto I doubt not but ye 
be made pry vie byfor this tyme I schall no mor wrete therein at 
this season But oon thing I assure you my lord Haward dyd 
wondres at this coflict and I suppose (as I hyre by reaporte) 
nefi ma dyd betP / he was the veray ledyr coduytor and set? on 
w* our army in tyme wherof ensuyd the victory deseruyg therby 
singler lawdf and thankf and reward accordyngly. 

Comunicacion hathe be had bytwyxt the lord Dacre and the 
chamberlay of Scotland sens this coflict and an offture made for 
abstinece of warre whereunto my lord treasourer in cosideracion 
of the weakenesse of o' hordes lacke of me and vitaylis for the 
defence therof is moche inclinyd and hathe wretyn to the [kyn 
erased] Qwene and the counsayle to know thayr myndf therin 
wherof as yet we have had noone aunswer f Surely maisE al- 
mofl if this victory mow5t be folowyd Scotland were chastysid 
for e£?. But suche capitayns and souldio's as wer at this busi- 
nesse in mervoulous fowle wethyr lackyng mete and drynke 

1' The number of Scots here is again greatly exaggerated. Bidpath, who is 
generally impartial, says Home the Chamberlain of Scotland was *' at the head of 
three thousand horsemen, his kindred and retainers." — Bord. Hist. 484. 
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which have also lost thayr horf and goodf had lefl dye then to 
cu thedyr agayn and this I feare me / veray force for lacke of 
the p^issf schaU dryve vs to abstinence of warre whiche wer to 
greate a pitie ifivelous lacke and damag at lengthe as I have [at 
lengthe erased] wretyn to the Qwenys grace and the counsayle 
and rather then it schuld thus be left 1 had lefl spend all the 
goode I have / if it be possible to be doon as I trust it schalbe / 
if I may help thereto." The grettyst difficltie that I see theren 
is this that suche me of warre as schalbe sent to the horde's dow 
not trust the borderers whiche be falser than Scottf and have 
doon mor harme at this tyme to o' folkf than the Scottf dyd 
and therfor if it wer goddys pleafr and the kyngf I wold all the 
horsme on the bordo'^s wer in fraunce w* you for there schuld they 
do moche goode where as here thay doo noone but moche harme 
for as I have wretyn b3rfore thay nefl lyghtyd fro thayr hors^ 
but when the bataylis joynyd than fell to ryfelyng aud robbyng 
aswell on o' syde as of the Scottf and have taken moche goode 
besidf horsf and catell and ofl that thay tooke dyflse prisofls of 
o's and delyflyd thay to the Scott(^ / so that o' folkf asmoche 
feare the falshed of thay as thay do the Scottf and this I feare 
wolbe the stoppe of this goode maP^* On o' syde wer slayn 
at this batayle by estimacion oon m* me Howbeit no greate 
ma of name but Sir John Bothe of lancaschire and two or thre 
other knyghtf and sume gentylme Howbeit there be many 
taken prisofls of ours to the n5bre as I am informyd of c or vj" 
The specialties of whos namys I have not as yet / Neflthelesse I 
send vnto you hereinclosyd the namys of such lordf and others 
of Scotland as wer slayn at the feld w' the specialties of the 
getylme made knyghtf by my lord treasourer / and albeit I 
suppose my lorde Treasourer hathe sent thaym thedyr byfor yet 
for my acquytayle I thow3t ye schuld have thajon by me and 
for lacke of lay| I can not wrete the ©missf to the kyngf grace 
wherfor I have now wretyn a schort letS to hya hyghnesse de- 
siryg hys grace to gave credence to you in all the ^missf it may 

*3 No great amount of Christian charity and forbearance influenced the mind of the 
Bishop when he penned these words. But Surrey's commission in the meantime con- 
fined him only " to a defensive war." 

1* The Borderers were most intent on plunder, and had removed every article be- 
longing to the English while the latter were engaged in the strife of battle. Home 
was much blamed for the inactive part he and his followers took in the conflict, es- 

Secially when it drew near a close. Very likely his immediate dependants were 
oing the best they could to make amends for the loss he sustained at Millfleld about 
a month previously. Indeed, the privation and losses suffered by the English ren- 
dered them unwilling to come agam into contact with the Borderers. And this at 
least, apart from the mandate of Surrey acting only on the defensive, formed <Hie 
cause why he did not follow up his victory by entering and wasting Scotland. 
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Kke you therfor at some coveniet tyme to Rede this Rude let? 
to hys grace and to make my lord pryvie seale pryvie thereunto 
to who I have now wrety a schort let? / Here I make my 
abode at Duresme and I like the countray veraylie well o' lord 
send the kyngf grace and you as goode spede there as we have 
had here Wretyn hastylie at Duresme the xx day of Septem- 
bre/ Yo' awn T. DURESME. 

Mais9 ahnosner now my lord treasourer hathe doon this vic- 
torious act ayest the Scottf whiche is moche estimed and re- 
doundythe to the kynges greate hono' and suertie of this hys 
Reame If the kjoigf grace for a remeberaunce of his laweable 
acquitall and deftis advauncyd hys hono' w* the name of Duke 
and sume reward It schuld greatly encourage noble me to 
putt thay self in devo' and Jebardy to do acceptable |uyse to 
thayr pnnce I Men of small havio' have hertofore gotyn greate 
bono' and moche promodom for like actf wherefore in my opynyon 
this wold not be forgotyn the premissf I wrete a part as of my 
self w*out knowlege of my sayd lord [cm eraav^re of a line]. 
And if ye causyd thankefull letPs to be made unto hy and all 
other lordf knyghtf and nobles that were at thys happy day it 
schuld greatly c5fort thay ye may cause the let?s to be made 
signed and sealyd by the kyngf grace and for the direction of 
thay to send thay to me and if there were thre or fowre score of 
thay it wold encowrage all this countray greatly/ And if ye made 
xx*« for lordf w* thayr stilis and the residue w* trusty and welbe- 
louyd it wold do veray moche goode and thankefuUy acceptyd*' 
Howbeit necessary it is that to my lord treasourer the lord Ha- 
ward the lord Dacres Sir WiUto Bulmer and Sir Edward Stan- 
ley there be more thankefull let?s w* speciall claussf than to 
thothyr For thay have best de|uyd it Finally me thinke long 
sens I hard from you and specially of the kyngf good spede 
ayenst hys enemyes For whos prosgous estate and fortunat 
successf is my (&ylie prayo' wherein restithe my oofort in this 
world and w*out that I wold leve no long as knoweth almyghty 
god who long pfue you Wretyn as above at Duresme. 

1 supposyd the ordinaunce of the King of Scottf had ben 
c5vayej£ to Barwick but I hyre say it is yet at Etall wherein 
mow»nbe sume daun^ notw'standyng the lord Dacres hathe 
en^prysid the suertie of that ma? For it wer to greate a losse / 

1' This recommendation of the Secretary of State was carried into operation on the 
arrival of Henry horn. France. Hall observes, ** when the Kynge was thus returned, 
he forgat not the good seruioe that many a genUeman dyd at the battayll at Bram- 
ston, wherefore he wrote to them hys louinge letters wyth such thankes and &ttorable 
wordes that euerye man thought himfelfe wel rewarded." — ^Fd. xlvj. 
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if it 8chuld mysse car^ as god defend / It is ihe fayrest and 

be^t that lygbtlv hathe ben sayn. 

^ ^ To' awn T. DURESME 

W* in this thre dayes I woll wrete to you of all the 
cirCstannoe of Norh"m and what harme is doon 
there by the Kyng of Scottf and how moche 
yet standythe for the knowlege wherof I have 
sentt substanciall me and expert masons How- 
beit I am putt in cofort that the doungeon 
standethe and a gret part of the wallf the gatf 
and ordinaunoe be ta^n away and all the lodg- 
yngf destroyed 

[In dorso.] 

ygh honourable p»n(J 
ng lMX)ther mais? Thomas 
ey the kypgf almosner Ays 
be dd[y(?yd in hast. 

[The rest ot this address must have been written on another 
popper going dantwise across.] 

Up to tl^9 diflcoyeiy of the foregoing communication, the puUic, ac- 
cording to Lingardy were in possession of four contemporary and de- 
tailed accounts of the Battle of Flodden, (see note, ArcTuBolpgia JSliana, 
vol. iii., p. 288.) The above forms the fifth account of the sanjie kiad, 
and ia this respect i£b the student of history it will continue tp be valu- 
able. Jf it do not throw mucli new light upon the last great battle 
fought on the Borders, it corroborates what we previously Ijjuew of that 
$erce conflict, and forms a fitting supplement to the sketch of the battle, 
wiich was drawn up Jiastily but with great care, and prijuted in a former 

Tolwte Knf tliese 1^r^s$ictions. 

ROBEBT WHITE. 

l^th January^ IQ^l. 

♦»• In the oourse of the present year I expect to bring before the notice of the 
Sooiety a more extended list of the prinoipal men of Soo^and who feU at Flodden- 
field than iiaa yet b^en made public. 
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of, 39 

Carlton near Aldburgh, 36, 39, 43 

Camabv, Sir Ralph, 123 

Can*, W. R., 131 ; Ralph, on corrupt 
orthography of local names, 172 

Carr MS., the, 161 

Catrail, 141 

Cedwalla, 106, 197 

Geolwiilph's gifts to Durham, 100 

Chairing at Durham elections, 164 

Chalice from Hexham, 170 

Charlton of North Tynedale, US et seq, 

Charlton, Dr., on £arly German and 
other Yersions of the Bible, 91 ; on 
drinking tripods, 112 ; on North Tyne- 
dale and the Borders in the 16th cent., 
118; on yases from Malta, 131[; on 
weapons found at Greencroft, &c., 143, 
159 ; on a dagger found at Muggles- 
wick, 170 ; on a chalice from Hexham, 
170 

Charron, Galfrid de, 29 ; Guiscard de 79 

Chaytor of Croft, 3 

Chesters, See Qilumum 

Chibbum preceptory, 113 

Chirden-bum, object fror* '^" 



Oilumum, Roman bridge at, 130, 135, 
142, 148; communication of, with 
Hexham, 147 ; Roman remains pre- 
served at, 148 

Clayton, John, 142 

Clcasby, 32, 83, 34; family o^ 6, 7, 26 
et uq.y 85, 90 ; their pedigree, 33, 91 

Clephan, James, thanks to, 149 

Clints, 2, 7, 36, 37, 39, 43, 48, 57; 
priest at, 19; territorial history of^ 
71 ; family named, 72 

Clopton, WUliam, gent., 55 

Cobb's causeway, 107 

Coins, English, 109, 169 

CoUinghaU, 34, 36, 37 

Colours of election candidates in Dur^ 
ham, 163 

Commons and moors of Marake parish, 85 

Conisbrou^ castle, 33 

Constable Burton and its lords, 30, 31 

Constables of Richmond, 26 

Conyers of Hornby, 7 ; of Marske, 34 
et seq.j 83, 86 ; of WooUey, 37 ; of 
Newcastle, &c., 41 ; of Easington, 43, 
45,46 

Corbet of Marske, 47, 48 

Corbridge lanx, the, 166 

Corrupt orthography of local names, 172 

Cote in names, 173 

Coulson, William, on Denisesbum, 108 

Coulson, William, aliuSf his excavations 
at Cilumum, 142 

Council of the Society, 97 

Country Meeting, 144 

Croft, Alexander de, 27 

Crosses, Saxon, at and near Hexham, 
151, 152, 153, 158 

Cuthbertson of Newcastie, 80 

D 
Dacre family, 40, 121, 122, 181, 183 
Dagger from Muggleswick, 170 
Dalton, John de, 158 
Dance of Death, 157 
Danish implements found at little 

Greencroft, 159 
Darcy family, 25, 70, See also in the 

folding pedigree of Hutton 
Darton, 55 

Dean in local names, 173 
Denisesbum, 103 
Dente, Thomas, 8 
Dishforth, near Ripon, 91 
Dockeray of Westmoreland, 20 
Dobley, rector of Marske, 7 
Dodd of North Tyndale, 118, 119, 121 
Dodd, Mr., 169 
Dodsworth of Thornton Watlas, 10, 17. 

18 
Don, river, flints from, 102 
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Downe, John lord viscount, 78 

Downholme, 32; Ellas de, 27 

Drinking tripods 180. -^ In line 25, for 
cooling^ read cooking. Line 30, for ms 
Tead 8U. Line 31, for faire read /er^ 
and for savheur read aavhur. Line 
33, for honnuer read honneur. Line 
41, for pretulez read prenee 

Duckett of GrayiiKg, 72 

Dunn, Rev. J, w., on Warkworth 
church, 100 

D^ins moor, 104 

Dunsforth, 58 

Durham cathedral, FloddenreUcs at, 181 

Eggleston abbey, 34 

Election favours and chairs in Durham, 

163 
Elfwald, king, 151, 157 
Eglington manor, 47 
EUerton, 32, 34, 35 
EUerton family, 17, 29 
Ellinthorp, 68 

Elliott of the Borders, 118, 127, 129 
Elvin, Charles M . elected member, 149 
Errington family, 78, 81, 128 
Errington, John, elected member, 97 
Essington, co. Notts, 47 
Eston, CO. Lincoln, 47 
Estoii, Robert, 39, 40 
Etal, 178, 183 
Eure, Sir William, 122, 124 
Evans, Mr., on flints, 102 

F 

Fairless, Mr., Ill, 112, 145, 146, 147, 
148, 162, &c. 

Falla, Wm., elected member, 97 

Feldom, territorial history of, 81 ; com- 
mons belonging, 90 

Fell, Robert, 135 

Fenwick of the Borders, 118, 119, &c. 

Fenwick, Roger, murder of, 122; Sir 
John, slain at Marston moor, 158 

Fingall, chest at, 3 

Fisher, rector of Marske, 6, 13 

Fitzhugh family, 83 

Flemish versions of the Bible, 91 

Flint implements, 102, 108 

Floddcn, bishop Ruthal's letter on the 
battle of, 175 

Florence, standard of the twentieth le- 
gion at, 169 

Folyot, Gilbert, 27 

Forstcr of Bambrough, 16 ; of Darling- 
ton, 16 ; of Buston, 75 ; Sir John, 127 

Fossil found in Montague Colliery, 131 

Fountains, 35 

Fowles of Rotherfield, 17 

Fremington, 58 



French version of the Bible, 91 
Fridstool of Hexhiun, 150» 153 
Fryer, Michael, 29 

G 

Grarbutt, George, of Sunderland, his be- 
quest, 143 

Gateshead, John Hutton, rector of, 5d 

Gateshead Fell, beacon on, 163 

Gatherley moor, magical tablets found 
at, 44 

German versions of the Bible, 91 

Girlington famUy, 32, 37, 41 

Gisebume, Robert de, his tombstone^ 
158 

Glannibanta, qu. Moresby, 139 

Glenton, Paul, and anecdote of a rela- 
tive's funeral, 18 

Gothic V Classic, Mr. Wilson's drawings 
in illustration of this question, 113 

Graystock college, 40 

Greencroft, Little, weapons found at, 
159. See the Proceedings of the 
ArchsBological Institute, Dec. 7, in 
the ArchaBological Journal. 

Greenwell of Eibblesworth, 12 

Grindstone Law, 104 

* Groveman', a leadminer, 16 

Gwyn, Captain John, his memoir, 133. 
(A similar MS. was printed at Edin- 
burgh in 1822.) 



Kagthorpe manor, 65 

Hall of Otterbum, 128, 129 

Hallington, 108 

Hakiathby, family of, 27, 29, 31, 33, 

79, 85 
Halton, 103 
Hartlepool friary, 7 
Hauxwcll, 39, 43 
Hawyk of Little Eden, 34 
Haydon Bridge, 121, 122 
Hcadlam of Nunthorpc, 5, 10 
Heaton, 55 
Heavenfield, 103 
Hells Cothem, 106 
Henry VIII., anns of, 162 
Hercules, altar to, 109 
Heron of Chipchase, 123, 127, 128 • 
Herring, archbishop, 65 
Hesleyside, 125 
Hexham, 121, 122; drinking tripod irom, 

111 ; prison of, 127, 128 ; Spital, 158; 

chalice fi-om, 170 ; Roman, 144 ; 

church, detailed history of, 150 ; St. 

MarfB church, 151, 152 
Hick, curate of Marske, 15 
Hickson, John, 67 
Higden or Higton of Marske, 8, 16 
Hochton family, 29 
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Hoe in names, 173 

Hogg of Tynedale, 127 

Holden, Mr., 67 

Holdemcss, lord, letters from, 70 

Holmen or Homer^s Lane, 147 

Home, rector of Marake, 3, 12 

Home, T. H., on tlie tranalationfl of the 
Bible, 91 

Horton in Graven, 34, 36, 43 

Howards at Flodden, 176 et seg, 

Howard, Dr. J. J., 161, 162 

Hudswell, 35, 39, 43 

Hudswell fanuly, 47 

Hunter of North Tynedale, 127 

Hunter, Dr., the antiquary, 133 

Husband, Tho., 8 

Hutchinson of Skelton, 7 ; Dr. James, 
85 

Hutton of Marske, 3, 6, 8, 11, 48 et aeg, 
and see generally under Marske, pae- 
tim, 

Hutton of Bamingham, 8, 53 ; of Auck- 
land and Haughton-le-Skeme, 51 ; 
Luke, the highwayman, 52 



Italian versions of the Bible, 91 



Jackson of Marske and Berwick, 4, 9, 

61,80 
James, Thomas, elected member, 97 
James, Sir Walter Charles, elected, 165 
James lY., body and armour of, 179, 

181 
Jarrow, flint implements from, 102 
Jedworth, abbot of, 122 
Jervaux abbey, 33, 81 
JoUebi, Henry de, 27 

K. 

Kendall, rector of Marske, 6, 15 
KendaUof Thorp Thewles, 38 
Kilbam tythe, 58 

Xirby There, Roman station at, 140 
Kirkebride, Robert, tombstone at, 158 
Kitchingman of Leeds, 84 

L. 

Lancaster, Thomas earl of, 143 

Lanercost, 99 

Langley, Rowland, 8 

Lanz, ihe Corbridge, 166 

Laton, family of, 7, 30, 33 

Lawson, curate of Marske, 12 

Layton, East, 41 

Lee of Pinchinthorpe, 12 

Leehall, 125 

Ley, in local names, 173 

Ley bourne of Cunswick, 47 



Library, rectorial, at Marske, 20 

Liddesdale, 118 

Life members, 97 

Lisbum, Roman inscriptions at, 135 

Lishman, prior of Hexham, 154, 155, 

156, 158 
Lisset, axe-head from, 108 
Little Eden, 34 
Longstaffe, W, H. D., on Hexham 

church, 150 
Lonsdale, Lord, excavations for, at 

Moresby, 138 
Lyall, Mr., South Shields, 102 

M. 

Maddison of co. Durham, 57 

Mainsforth, Hutton of, 56 

Malerbe, John, tombstone of, 158 

Malta, vases from, 131 

Maltby, 36 

Manfield, 35 

Marrick nimnery, 47, 57, 59, 60, 78 ; 
disputed manorial boundary of, 85 ; 
moors of, 90 

Marske, by the Rev. J. Raine, 1 ; 
Church, 3 ; Rectors, 6 ; Parish Re- 
gisters, 16 ; Parsonage, 20 ; Charities, 
22; Hall, 23; Manor, 25; Clints, 
71 ; Skelton, 79 ; Feldom, 81 ; West 
Applegarth, 82 ; Commons and moors, 
85; 

Marske, family of, 27, 28 

Maryport station, 139 

Mason of Marske, 3 

Mason the poet, his mention of Marske, 
23 

Mauleverer family, 11, 33, 37, 38 

Medallet of Agrippina, 131 

Melsonby, 9 

Metcalfe of Nappa, 37 ; the last, 69 

Metcalfe of East Layton, 41, 43 

Mcwbum of Skelton, 6 

Middleton, Gilbert de, 32 

Middleton of West Applegarth, 38 

Middleton of Middleton Hall, co. Westm. 
83 

Middleton-One-Row, tumulus at, 162 

Milbura of North Tyndale, 118, 119 

Miller, Christopher, physician, 56 

Milner of Swaledale, 16, 18 

Mithraitic remains, 144 

Modersall, 40 

Monmouth, duke of, portrait of, 25 

Monthly meetings, passim 

Montii'oli, Signore Giovanni, 165 

Mordon, Wm. de, 28 

Moresby camp, 138 

Motley, Mr. John, 76 

Mother of the gods, 136 

Muggleswick, 121 : dagger from, 170 

Muleton, Ralph de, 27 
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Murray family in 1746, 66 
Murray, bishop of, 180 
Musard family, 27 

N. 

Nantes, amphorse at, 133 

Nelson, curate of Marske, 12 

Netherhall, Roman antiquities at, 139 

New members, passim 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 39, 43, 67, 122 
123, 128 ; view of, circa 1710, 135 ; 
newspapers published at, 166 ; Eng- 
lish coins found at, 169 ; figure from 
town wall, 149 ; Conyej:^ of, 41 ; 
plague at, 41, 42 ; All Saints' church, 
41, 42; St. Anne's close or Battlefield, 
173 ; Blue stone on bridge of, omitted 
in ordnance survey, 174 ; Gwyn's ad- 
venture at, mentioning the castle don- 
geoQ, 134; Jefferson's drawing of 
old castle gate, 169 

Newsam in Craven, 34, 37, 43 

Newsam family, 31 

Newspapers, Newcastle, 166 

Noble of the Borders, 121 

Norhara castle, 175, 176, 184 

Northallerton, hospital near, 40 

Northumberland, duke of, donation of 
facsimile lanx by, 166 

Northumbrian churches, 172 

North Tvndale and the Borders in 16th 
century, 118 

Norwegian medal, 172 

Nysson, Matthew, of Tyndale, 127 

0. 

Officers and council of the Society, 97 

Ogle shrine at Hexham, 156 

Old Ford near London, key and Roman 
coins from, 135 

Old Penrith, 99 

Orchard of Newbury, 12 

Order of proceedings at monthly meet- 
ings, 108 

Ordnance survey, 173 

Orgate, 8, 34, 36, 40, &c. 

Orre, Alan, 28 

Orthography of local names, coirupt, 
172 

Oswalds, St., 103, 108 

P. 

Parish registers of Marske, 16 

Parr, Wm., marquis of Northampton, 

83 
Pathnal, 34, 37, 40, 43 
Peacock, Edward, elected member, 131 
Pearson of Harpham, 47 
Pemberton, R L., elected member, 130 
Penwoodside, 121 
Pepper family, 41, 42 



Percy seal, 165 

Perth in 1746, 66 

Petnana, 99 

Phillip of Richmondshire, 7, 8, 38, 44, 

72, 84, 86 
Phoenician relics at Malta, 133 
Pipe head, old, 172 
Pittington hill, beacon at, 162 
Place family, 7, 16, 33, 34, 80 
Pontefract castle, old view of, 143 
Porter, William, elected member, 149 
Potter of Leeds, 75 
Preston, rector of Marske, 7 
Preston family, 30 
Pretender, young, letter of, 67 
Price, rector of Marske, 8 
Pudsay family, 34 

Q 

Quamngton hill, 163 
Quintin St., Sir Wm., 69 

R 

Raine, the late Dr., 16 

Raine, James, his memoir of the parish 

of Marske, 1 
Raisbeck of Stockton, 12 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, widow and son of, 

24 
Ravenswath manor, 82, 83, 84 
Raystrop, 58 
Rebellion of 1745, 66 
Redesdale, 118, 119 
Remington, 34 
Remington, archdeacon of Cleveland, 

Sutton folding pedigree, 
Richardson, Cuthbert, 8 
Richmond, 39, 39, 43, 57, 60, 66, 67, 

70, 76 ; corporation bowl or cup, 74 ; 

footpost, 8 ; property in, 9 ; school, 13, 

15 ; earls and constables of, 26 
Richmond of Constable Burton, 31 
Riddell, Sir W. B., elected member, 166 
Ridley, Wm., an outlaw, 119 
Ripon, enclosure of lands at, 69 
Roalds, the, constables of Richmond, 26, 

30 
Robinson of Rokeby, 47 ; of Ravens- 
worth, 82 ; of St. Trinians and Kirby 

Hill and Easby, 84 
Robinson, rector of Wycliffe, 91 
Robson, rector of Marske, 15 
Robson of North Tyndale, 118, 124 
Roddam, W., elected member, 97 
Rokeby, chalice at, 46 
Rokeby of Maiske, 6, 18 
Rokeby, pastor of Richmond, 9 
Roman inscriptions at Lisbum, 136; 

roads in Scotland, 149 ; stations in the 

west, 137 
Rothmere, Adam de, 27 
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Bndbr. reetor and ohnreh of, 89, 40 
BnanU, MatUiew, 164 
Buthal's letter on the UtUe of Flodden, 
176 

8. 
Saint Cnfhbert and his banner, their 

soppoeed efficacy at Flodden field, 

175. 178 
Balade at Hexham, 168 
Balkeld chantry, 89 
Sanctuary aocommodationB, 168, 164 
Saperton, rector of Marsk, 6, 28, 80, 81, 

82 
Saxon Hexham, 160 
Saxon remains at Warkworth, 100 
Sayerof WoTsall, 72; of Marriok, 86 
ScargiU famUy, 29, 3 1 
Schools in churches, 166 
Scilicester, 103, 104 
Scott of Bucclengh, 129 
Scrope &mily, 6, 33, 43, 44, 46, 47, ^b 
Seal of Bishop Pilkington's comnussary 

in Northumberland, 127 
Sedgwick family, 87, 38, 40 
Setae, 34, 36 
Seyerus, his works at Gilumum and 

Hexham? 148 
Shaftoe family, 43 
' Shaping apparel,' 83 
Sharo moss, drinking tripod from, 112 
Sheridan, Sir Thomas, 1746, 66, 67 
Shield, Rev. Mr., 147 
Shilbottlc, corruptions of, 173 
Shuttlewerth of Forcett, 78 
Skeltonin Richmondshire, 8, 26, 30, 33 ; 

territorial history of, 79; disputed 

boundaries of, 86 ; moors, 89 
Skelton in Gleyeland, 79 
Skutterskclfe, 76 
Sleigh of Stockton, 76 
Slingsby, Wm., 38; Marmaduke, 127; 

Francis, 128 
Smelt, John, 41 ; Leonard, 84 
Smith, Sydney, 14; John Hudson, 136 
Smith of £a8by, 84 
Smithson of Moulton, 8 
Smithson, prior of Hexham, 167 
Snow storm, great, 18 
Soux of Watlass, 12 
Spanish versions of the Bible, 91 
Spear-head, inlaid, 143 
Spittle, in local names, 173 
Spofford, 34 
Stainsby, 36, 43 
Stainton, near Bamardcastle, 67 
Stainton in Cleveland, 36, 39, 43 
Stangside castle in Swaledale, 86 
Stanley, Sir Edward, 181, 183 
Stanton, 47, 61 
Stapleton family, 12, 18, 27, 78, 81, 82. 

fiiw Button folding pedigree. 



Steward, Sir Thomas, 67 
Storthwaite, 66 
Straffurth, 39 
Strickland, Mr., 1746, 66 
Sortees, Robert, the historian, 14 
Swale, Drayton's description of the, 1 
Swedish liturgy, 181 
Swinburne, Sir John, death of^ 169 
Swinden, 36 

Swithinbank, Geo. £dw., elected mem- 
ber, 149 
Sword exhibited, 172 
Swynethwayte family, 30 



Talkan, Robert de, his tombstone, 168 

Tarsett hall tower, 119 

Tate, James, master of Richmond school, 
13 

Taylor, Hugh, M.P., elected member, 
136 

Tempest, Anne, 36 ; Sir H. Y., 164 

Temple, Tho., 8 

Templeman, origin of the name of, 114 

Tennant, Richard, 12 

Teviotdale, 119 

Thompson, Mr., of Jarrow, flints from, 
102 

Thompson, Matt, 162, 163 

Thormondby, 36 

Thomton-le-Moor, 86, 39 

Thornton Steward, 34, 36 

Thornton in Cleveland, 36 

Thorp, 32 

Tindall, Edward, on tobacco pipes, 103 

Tobacco pipes found in gravel, 103 

Torquata, epithet of, 99 

Trevelyan, Sir W. C, 130 

Trollop of Thomley, 7, 34 

Trotter of Skelton, 80 

Trucman, Mr., of Durham, 162, 163 

Tully of Clibbome, 11 

Tunstall of Scargill, 47 

Turner of Kirkleatham, 76, 77, 78 

Twentieth legion, standard of, at Flor- 
ence, 169 

Tyndale, North, 118 

Tyndale, limits of, 126 

Tyndale, barons of, their arms, 167 
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Uhiaby, 68 
Umfrevil tomb, 167 
Uvedale of Marrick, 46, 88 



Vases from Malta, 131 
Volunteers, 135 



Walbum, 33, 64 
Walton house, 99 
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"Waltone, Henry, his tombstone, 168 

"Walwick grange, 148 

Wandesford family, 62 

"Wanley, dean, 17, 91 

"Warden, 147 ; Saxon headstone at, 148 

Warden hill, camp at, 148 

Warkworth church, 100 

Warwick, Sir Philip, 16 

Watling Street, 150 

Way, Albert, on drinking tripods, 111; 

on the Corbridge lanx, 166 
WeddaU, rector of Marske, 7 
Wharram Percyr 65, 68, 60 
Wharton of Edlington, 86 
Whitcliffe Scar, 73 
White, Hobert, on the Catrail, 141 ; on 

Koman roads in Scotland, 149 ; on 

Bp. Kuthal's letter on the batUe of 

Flodden, 175 
Widdrington family, 113, &c., 117, 120 
Wilkinson, Rev. Geo., 138 
Willance of Richmond, 7, 72 
Willance's leap, 72 



Wilson, F. R., on Chibbum preceptory, 

113; his drawings of Nortiiumbriaa 

churches, 172 
Winster, 74 
Winston, 61 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 119, 120; bishop 

Ruthal's letter to, on the battle of 

Flodden, 176 
AVolsingham, 39, 43, 121 
Wood, Nicholas, elected member, 97 
Woodman, Wm., on Chibbum, 113 
Woolfe of Bridlington, 80 
Wroxeter church, 148 
Wycliffe of GaUes, 12 
Wycliffe, 32 



Yarm, 36 

York, in the rebellion of 1746, 65 ; trial 
of the rebels at, 68 

York minster, archbp. Button's monu- 
ment in, 60, 66 

York Society, the, 20 
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